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His Diary 

Mighty nice to be back again with all my 
old pals—especially this SHEAFFER Pen. 
It’sadarb! I never flunked an exam with 
it last year—it never fails me. I notice 
everybody worth knowing writes with a 
SHEAFFER. There’s a freshraan girl using 
one right now —a good excuse to get 
acquainted. 
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Her ‘Diary 


Everybody’s so strange. I’m glad I’ve got 
my friendly, reliable SHEAFFER Pencil. 
It’s my onlyconnection with home. Looks 
like a nice upper-classman opposite. He 
uses a SHEAFFER, too. Hope he speaks 
to me. We'll talk about SHEAFFER Pens 
—that’s one good thing we have in 
common. 


The Students’ Pen, No. 2-C, iilustrated below, with Sheafier Clip, $2.75 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, FORT MADISON, IOWA 


NEW YORK 


KANSAS CITY 


DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


PEN-PENCIL 


Abe FTaAE BETTER 
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DEALERS 


EVERYWHERE 
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nar Al Month , rowe ves At Our Expense 


The Oliver Typewriter—Was $100—Now $64 


The Guarantee of a $2,000,000 Concern that it is the Identical Model 


Be your own salesman and save $36. You get the identical typewriter formerly priced 
$100—not a cent’s alteration in value. The finest, the most expensive, the latest Oliver 
Model. Old methods were waskeial. During the war we learned that it was unnecessary 
to have great numbers of traveling salesmen and numerous, expensive branch houses 
throughout the country. We were also able to discontinue many other superfluous, costly 
sales methods. You benefit by these savings. 


Brand New—Never Used don’t want to pay double, and who wants 
a lesser typewriter? You may have an 


Do not confuse this with offers of earlier Oliver for free trial by checking the cou- 
models, rebuilt or second-hand. Note the pon helow. Or you may ask for further 
signature of this advertisement. This is a information. 
$2,000,000 concern 
$2,000,00 ¥ ne A mazi 

We offer new Olivers at nearly half price nA io —_e Book ; 

b > } > ling All the secrets of the T ypewriter world are revealed in our 
ecause we have put typew riter selling on startling book entitled The High Cost of Typewriters—The 
eason and the Remedy’’ nt free if y mail tt n 

an effici ie nt, scie ntific b: isis. now. . Ales our ¢1 ate alog. Orde r your free trial Oliver or aak for 


You now deal direct—sell to yourself, further information at once ; 
with no one to influence you. This puts Avoid disappointment order now to secure immediate delivery. 


the Oliver on a merit test. Canadian Price $82 


The entire facilities of this Company Th 
are devoted exclusively to the production ‘Ol iV 
and distribution of Oliver Typewriters. 

You Save $36 —_ pewritéy Gmneng 
This is the first time in his- Mail NOTE patent» tre a 
muy . - Ur ¢ - ina rin 

pe that * hs Ww . a ae sane the ae ae free trial ow 
ypewriter has een offerec - : urther information. eck carefully which 
for $64. Remember, we do This Coupon you wish. 


not offer a substitute model iit tin eS 
ena ; > nf THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
che aper nor diffe re nt. But the : 73-C Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
same splendid Oliver used by Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free inspection. If f 
the big concerns. Over 00,000 t } keep it, I will pay 264 at the rate of $4 per month. The title to 
Oliver have | aan ‘ ld , remain in you until ally paid for. 

TS ave yee so . 

We ship direct from the factory to 
you. No money down—no red tape. 
Try the Oliver Nine at our expense. If 
you decide to keep it, send us $4.00 per 
month. If you return it, we even re- 
fund the outgoing shipping charges. 
You are not placed under the slightest 
obligation. That’s our whole plan. We 
rely on your judgment. We know you 





My shipping DOIN fe, 2.0000 cceccceces ccccccccscceces 
This does not place me under any obligation to buy. ‘if I choose to 
return the Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the end of five 
days. 
Do not send a machine until I order it. Mail me your book—‘“The 
High Cost of Typewriters—The Reason and the Remedy,”’ your 
de luxe catalog and further information. 


SN o. oceintnbbsabus etessuetaabie nek 


City.... shi bebtdonis Sn Laake 


Occupation or Business 








Please mention this magazine when answerine advertisements 
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NAME POSITION 
ENGINEER | Lae) Witk 
REPAIR MAN |*53Q) witx 
CHAUFFEUR |°4,Q) wit 





























WA 
Pat’ Your Name 


On this Pay-Roll 


Men like you are wanted for big-pay positions in the fascinating field of 
automobile engineering. We have made it easy for you to fit yourself for 
one of these positions. You don’t have to go to school. You don’t have to 
MOTORS — servean apprenticeship. Fifteen automobile engineers and specialists have compiled a 

spare time reading course that will equip you to be an automobile expert without 
ENGINE PARTS | taking any time from your present work 


MBURETORS AU T O BOOKS 
LUBRICATION 6 Volumes Shi pped FREE 


Now ready for you—at a big reduction in price—an up-to-the-minute six-volume library 
on Automobile Engineering, covering construction, care and repair of pleasure cars 
motor trucks, tractors and motorcycles, Brimming over with advanced information on 
Lighting Systems, Garage Design and Equipment,Welding and other repair methods. 
Contains everything that a mechanic or an engineer or a motorcyclist or the owner or 
rospective owner of a motor car ought to know. Written in simple langua age, the that any- 
dy can understand. Tastefully bound in flexible covers and gold stamped, 2700 page: 
and 2400 illustrations, tables and wiring diagrams. A library that cost thousands 01 
dollarsto compile but that comes to you free for 7 days’ examination. 


Only 10 Cents a Day 


Not a cent to pay in Mok First you see the books in your own home or shop, y ust 
mail coupon and pay express charges when books arrive, You can read them and stud 
them for seven whole days before you decide whether you want to keepthemornot, I: 
you like the books send $2.80 in seven days and $3.00 a month until the special Price o{f 
$24.80 has been paid. (Re gular, price $45.00.) Along with the set goes a year’s member- 
ship in the American hnical Society, including consulting privileges and free 
employment service. 








Partial List of Contents 


| Motor Construction and Repair 
Carburetors and 











Clutch—Transmission 
Final Drive—Steering Frame 
Harting emai 
a an in Sys' ems 
a Kinks 


















| Emer tk Send No Money Now frisiis: 













out cost. There is so much wens & in es offer for you, that we urge you not to wast: 
a moment_in sending for t Put the coupon in the mails today. SEND 
NO MONEY-—only the Ai, 


ia e a 
American Technical Society 
Dept. A.106 Chicago, Illinois 
| Ohya epg eiee rami 

American Technical Society, Dept. A-106, Chicago i 
| Please send me a set of Automobile Saaiveering books in 6 volumes by } 
express collect, for a week’s free use. At the end of a week I will either 
! send the books back at your expense or send you 62.80 as first payment i 

| and $3.00 each month thereafter until a total of $24.80 is pare. I under- 
2 


stand that I will get a membership in your society, including consult- 
ing privileges and free employment service if I purchase the books, | 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Short Stories and Photoplays 


Songs, Poems, etc. 














WE START YOU IN BUSINESS. fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy 
Factories’’ anywhere sooklet fre Rags- 








dale €Co.. Box 98, East Ora J. 
























BE A DEr IVE Excellent oppor- 
tunity, good pa ravel Write €. %. 
Ludwig, 436 Westover Building, Kansas 
City, Mo 

MEN—Age 17 to 55. Experience unneces- 
sary. Travel; make secret investi ions, Te- 
port Salarie ; expenses Ame n Por- 
eign Detective ency, 114 Loui 

TIKE AGENTS. Exclusive representatives 
to use and sell the new Mellinger Extra- 

o seconds.) Guarantee Bond 
Wholesale Price Sample 
rnished. Mellinger Tire Co., 976 





Oa Kansas City, Mi 


RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPEX 
from $1 $200 per month 
Travel if desired Unlimited 


our 


TORS earn 


and expens 








No age Imit We train you ir 
nished a? r guarantee Write for Booklet 
CM 28 tandard Business Trair ng Insti 
tute, Buffalo, N. Y 


$10.00 WORTH of finest toilet soa; per 


fum toilet waters, spices, et absolvte 
free to agents on our Tefund plan La 
ian Co., Dept. 427 Louis. Mo 

MEN WANTED for Detective Wor Ex 
perience unnecessary Write J Car 
former U. S. Gov't Detective, 120, St. I 

D 1D THE 


rives EARN BIG MONEY 

















Great Den 
nee unnece ry Particular € 
American Detective Syster ] 
AGENTS, $60 to $200 a aa Was 
ples Gold Sign Letter re and Of 
fice windcws Any one de 
mand Liberal offer ent 
Metall Letter Co 4 ur Street 
Cc H 
AGENTS—Our soap and toilet article plan 
a wonder; get our free san e ca offer 
Ho-Ro-Co., 140 Locust, St. Loui 
SPLENDID CLERICAL WORK 
tur $ or whole time N in 
va money Chautauqua Busi 
ness Pull rs, Jamestown, N. Y¥ 
MAKE $314 MONTHLY selling patented 
test-pocket windshield cleaner ‘irins made 
first month; one rub keeps entire wind 
shield clear 24 hours; chemical-felt; en- 
meled mountings guaranteed one year 
ells $1 Security Mfs Co Dept. 359, 
Toledo, Ohio 
BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every 
wher buys gold initials. for his auto You 
harge $1.50, make $1.; Ten orders daily 


easy Write for particulars and _ free 
ample mune an Sanarrans Co Dept 
170, East Oran J 
SHIRT MANUFACTURER wants agents 
sell work and dress shirts direct to 
arer. Big values Exclusive patterns 
ree samples Madison Mills, 503 Broad- 
iy, New York 
WANTED—Railway Mail Clerks $135 
month Write for list positions Fr anklin 
Institute, Dept. N 2, Rochester, » a 





Help Wanted—Female 
$6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at 
home experience unnecessary part ilars 


for stamp Tapestry Paint Co.. 110 La- 


Grange, Inc 





Automobiles 


AUTOMOBILE Owners, Garagemen, Me- 


chan Repairmen, send for free copy of 
eur current issue It contains helpful 
structive information on overhauling, i 







wiring, carburetors stora 
Over 120 pages, illustrate 


tion troubles 
batteries, ete 


Send or free copy today Automobi 
Digest, 530 Butler Bldg.. Cincinnati 
GORDON AUTO BED $11.50 Prepaid 
Any five passenger car. Carl Crawford, 322 
Veyton Bldg Spokane, Washington 











Please r-ention 








WRITE NEWS ITEMS and _ Short 
Stories for pay in spare time. Copy- 
right Book and plans free. Press Ke- 
porting Syndicate (406), St. Louis, Mo 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS: $ $300 paid 
any one for suitable ideas I erience un- 

ace. ; complete outline Free. Produccrs 

439 St. Louis. 





FREE to writers—A wonde re little book 
of money-making hints, su stions, ideas 
the A B C of successful and vie 
writing Absolutely Free Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N. Y 





ates 





WRITERS! Stories, Poems, Plays, ete 














are wanted fop publication Literary Bu- 
reau, 175, Hannibal, Mo 
AMBITIOUS WRITERS send today for 
Free Copy, America’s leading magazine for 
writers of Photoplays, Stories, Poems, 
Songs nstructive helpful Writer's 
Di zest, 605 r., Cincinnati. 
PHOTOP LAYS wanted. Big prices paid. 
Great demand We show you how. Get 
Rex Publishers, Box 175— 


free particulars 
P 26, Chicago 








$50—$100 weekly writing 
Plays Get free book; valuable i 
Photo Playwrigh 
278 Chicago 


PHOTOPLAYS MAGAZINE 





STORI 
c 


et wanted Criticism free sell on - 
mi ! Submit Manuscripts or, if a 
begir write for Free Plot ¢ hart and De- 
tail at? arvard Company, 460, San Francisco 





Patents and Lawvers 


desiring 
our guide ‘How T 





,INVE ae 





for our opinior of 


n ature "Randolph & Co Dept 412, Wa 
i BB © 








PATENTS Wr l f Cor 
‘eption Blank and Ol Send 
model or sketch 4 S ption for free 

i of its patentable nature Highest 
ces Prompt Attentior He 
Terms Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 

Washington, D. C 
TENTS. Highest reference R 























reasonable Best results Promptness 
sured Booklet f Watson E. Colemar 
Patent Lawyer, 4 F Street, Wa ngtor 

PATENTS, Trademark, Copyright, fore- 
most word free. Corresponden solicited 
Results procured. Charges reasonable. Write 
Metzger, Washington 

Stamping Names 
WEEK with our Keyche Outfit 
Semple stamped with your name and 
dress 25« Jewell Keycheck Co., Shelby 
Ohio 
Stammering 


ST-STU-T TERING And 


Stammering 














Cured At 1 Instructive booklet free 
Walter McDor nell, 80 Potomac Build 
ing, on, D 
Mail Order Business 
I MADE $25,000 with small Mail Order 
Business Home Sample article 25c. Free 
Booklet Stamp. Alss Scott, Cohoes, N. Y 


this magazine when answering 









YOU Write the Words for a Song. We 
corpose the music free and publish sam 
Send Poem to-day B. Lenox Co., 
Ww. 1 St.. New York 






oth 





Mothier, 
com pose 
Send 
Reaper 


WRITE A SONG Love, 
Ilome, Comic or any 
music and guarantee 
words to-day. Edward 
Block, Chicago. 


POEM, 
subject 

publication. 
Trent, 625 


YOU WRITE WORDS 
We write the music 
copyright. Submit 


roR A SONG— 
publish and secure a 
poems on any subject. 


The Metropolitan Studios, 914 8S. Michigan 

Ave., Dept. 210, Chicago, Illinois. 
HAVE YOU SONG POE I have 

best proposition Ray Hibbe ler Sip 102, 4040 


Dickens Ave 

SONGWRITERS 
3 suitable for 
inities greatly changed 
only in 


Chicago. 
Learn of the public’s 
dancing and 
conditions 














Yer new writers, obtainable our 
Sonewriters Manual & Guide’ sent fre« 
Submit yur ideas fe gs at once for free 
riticism and advice ‘vise poems, com 
pose music ecure ind facilitate 
free publication or a song 
Knickerbocker Stu Bld 
New orl 

DO YOU WANT YOUR SONG POEMS 
uccepted? Send them today for best offer, 
immediate publication and free examina- 
tion Song writing booklet on request 
Authors & Composers Service Co Dept 
602, 14381 Broadway, Ne Yor 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR SONG 
We write music, copyright and r to 
promote popularity and outright sa sell 
Studios, 1490 Broad Dept. 707, New 
York 

bagging! the words for a Song We write 


usic ¢ uarantee to secure publicati 


n any subje 

















Studio Fitzgerald Idin w 
York 
WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG 
We will com e music £ 
and) print ubm poems 
Seton Music Company 
Ave Room 10%, ¢ Ago 
Personal 
You want success? To win friends 
e happy? Wonderful results “Suc- 
nalit ketch for 10¢ and 
1, 300 Chron- 
tell life’s story 





for trial read 
Kansas City, Mi 


dime 






FORTY 
much ¢ 
headache 


WHY MANY MEN ARE OLD AT 
our illustrated free booklet hold 
interest to men troubled with 
sciatica, painful ar tender feet, disturbed 
slumber, prostate g d disorder and other 
painful conditions peculiar to men of 
Write today for your 
free without obligation 
ctro Thermal Company, 33-F 
Steubenville, Ohio. 


1 








Kirk Bldg., 


ASTROLOGY Se 
coemne tas for reliable 
Idest astrologer, Box 
One yea *s future one 





dime and birth in- 
scientific “test to Plato 
102, Buffalo, N. Y. 
dollar 








Shorthand 





SHORTHAND 3est practical system 
learn in 5 hours; speed with easy practice 
Proof lessons, brochure free King In- 
titute, EB-26, Station F, New York. 





Farm Lands 
FARMING—if 





START you want to be 





come independent We offer you che 
hardwood land Smet do ies payment. ¢ 
terms Send for Fr rok Ie ot Swi 

X-1265, First Nat'l Ban Chicas? 
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Weekly Pay 
Voucher 


An Amazingly Easy Way 
to Earn 510000 a Year 


Let Me Show You How FREE 


© the average man the $10,000 a year job is 
only a dream. Yet today there are a surprising 


number of men earning five figure salaries who 


wel merely dreaming of them a short while ago 
The secret of their success should prove a_ startling 
velation to every ambitious man who has ever 
spired to get into the $10,000-a-year class. 

Phere is nothing different about the man whose 
salary runs into five figures e is 


made of the 
¥ 


same stuff as you and I For example, take J 


Overstreet, of Dallas, Texas. <A few short years ago 
he was a police officer earning less than $1,000 a 
ar Today his earnings are in excess of $1,000 a 





ronth—more than $12,000 a year, C. W. Campbell, 
Greensburg, Pa., was formerly a_ railroad employe 


m a small salary—last month his earnings were 


$1 
Why Don’t YOU Get Into 
The Selling Field? 


Mr. Overstreet, Mi 
Campbell and the others 











10 Weeks 





more thar w hose letters you see on 

. Beis You this page are all success- 

ave done wonders for me.—Geo.| ful salesmen. They have 
aE A A Pa rk Place, stepped into the $10,000-a 
1 Now Earn as High as $100] Year class—and they never 
I took your 7 * two years sold goods before : It is 
Was one : hard to believe that such 
big success could come _ so 

ws Heb has quickly and easily Yet it 

m was all amazingly simplk 





Ask them the secret of their 
sudden They will 
tell you they owe it to the 
National f Train 
ing Association. This is an 
organization of top-notch 
salesmen and sales managers 
formed expressly for the pur- 


Gevwtend “Ave., success 


Earns $1, ‘562 in Thirty Days 
rnings for the past thi 
1 F 








¥ worked two weeks during 
hat month Ww ampbell, 
Greensburg Pe 


Earned $1,800 in Six Weeks 


fy earnings for March were pose of training men to sell 
and helping them to good 
selling positions. It has 


taken hundreds of:men from 
all walks of life and mad 
them Master Salesmen—it 
has lifted them out of the 
tnt and shown them the way 














Please mention this magazine 





when answering 





to magnificent earnings, to careers and 


big selling positions, 


We Train You and Help 
You Land a Job 


fascinating 


What these men have done, you can do! In 
your spare time at home you can easily master the 
secrets of selling that make Star Salesmen Whiat- 
ever your experience has been—whatever you may 


be doing now—whether or not you 
sell—just answer this question: Are you ambitious 
to earn $10,000 a year? Then send me your name 
quick! I will prove to you without cost or obliga 
tion that you can easily become a Star Salesman. 
I will show you how the Salesmanship Training 
and Free Employment Service of the N. S. T. A. 
will help you to wonderful success in Selling. 


Free Book on Salesmanship 


think you can 


Just mail the coupon or write for our great 
illustrated Book, “A Knight of the Grip,” which 
we will send you Free. Let us prove to you that 
regardless of what you are doing now you can 
quickly become a Star Salesman. Let us show 





you how you too, can step into the ranks of the 
big money makers of business See how easily vou 
ean learn this fascinating, big pay profession at 
home in your spare time. Learn what we have dons 
for others and what we stand ready to do for you. 
Don’t put it off until to-morrow—write ws today. 
Mail the coupon at once. 


National Salesmens Training Association, 
Dept.4M _ Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 
— << Ee em ree 
National Salesmens Training Association, 
Dept. 4M Chicago, IIl., U.S. A. 


Please send me, withou 
book “‘A Knight of the 
T. A 






1y obligation on my part, your fre 
and full information about the N. S 


y system of Sale ship Training and Employment Service 
Also a list showing lines of bus iness with openings for salesmen. 
Name 
MINE, 9.464 leet Fehetu se Pern te bss 0066 $06552bb eke dbbsentsasenbaes 
City cosces State 


advertisements 
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A $1000 Raise 


“__Williams is making $1000 a year more than you are, but 


he is leaving the first of the month. 


“You may not knowit, Carter, but I’ve had my eye on 
you for some time—in fact, ever since I found out that you 
were using your spare time to read upon our business. That 
study has paid you, and us too, mighty well. 

“Judging from the way you made good in your other positions I am 
convinced that you have the training and the ability to do Williams’ 


work. Therefore, beginning with the first of the month you will be 
promoted to Williams’ place at a $1000 a year more than you are 


now getting.” 


You Wanta $1000 Raise Yourself 


and a position of which you can be proud. Our PRO- 
MOTION PLAN will help you get it. Carter’s case is 
only typical of thousands of others who got big money 
and real jobs through our PROMOTION PLAN. It will 
work just as happily for you. 

If you were to look through our files, you would find 
case after case of big success, Men and women with 
no more and probably less ability than you have are 
making good with astonishing progress. There is no 
reason why you should lose out in getting more money 
and substantial promotion. Luck or pull won’t give it to 
you but—the PROMOTION PLAN will. 

DON’T TURN THIS PAGE until you have made up 
your mind to find out HOW TO GET A $1000 RAISE. 


Put a mark on the coupon against the line of work in which you 
are interested and we will send you full information on our prac- 


i ieceadiendlienelinensttathdltanndiceatiatieadiamntiacss auton 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
g Dent. G64 Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
Send me full information on how the PROMO- 
TION PLAN will help me win_promotion in the 
job checked. 
eaohitest tse Lawyer 
...- Building Contractor 
I ...Automobile Engineer 
osen Automobile Repairman 
I waeal Civil Engineer 
I oid Structural Engineer p 
wueil Business Manager ....Steam Engineer 


hop Practice 
«.Photoplay Writer 
Sts cenlined tenn 





.«...Shop Superintendent 
Sonat nt M 








i ....Cert. Public A «wk OF Dp 
....dAceountant and Auditor ..... Sanitary Engineer 

i .... Bookkeeper ... Surveyor (& Mapping) 
oni DraftsmanandDesigner .....Telephone Engineer 

1 ...Llectrical Engineer _..... Telegraph Engineer 


....Blectric Light & Power ..... High School Graduate 
| ....General Education .«...Kire Insurance Expert 

















tical PROMOTION PLAN. Mark and mail the coupon today. i] ee cenrensiens 
AMERICAN SCHOOL J Address... eeneeeenreensenntenmnnnninneneinnsnsi 
Dept. G64 Drexel Avenue & 58th Street, Chicago, U.S.A. : vee 
Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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_ | Twe AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
, | Wert Make THis Contract Witn You. 


Tre 


Wack Into Any Store in THe 
United States To-Day Ano 
Try THe Loro SALISBURY 
TurkisH CIGARETTE. SHOULD 
lt Not Apreat To Your Taste 
Tue Crerk Witt Hano You Back 
4 Your Money On Tue Spor. 


Se ea 


it Witt Pay You To Try- Because 
_— It Is Toe Onty Hic Grave Turkisu Cigarette 


pes In THe Worto Tuar Sexts For So Littte Money. 
al 
oa SE 
Say ies VW - 
Ynuintan Mater . 
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CHAPTER I. 
MR. WESTLEY ARRIVES, 


ELL and unfavorably known 
to all other members of the 
metropolitan department as 
the “dude cop,” Police Of- 


ficer G. William Waltern squinted over 
the top of his desk and carefully re- 
garded the unusual man who waited on 
the end of the bench outside the railing. 


Officer Waltern was a sort of glori- 
fied office boy who received visitors for 


the chief of detectives. No man on the 
force had uniforms that fitted as per- 
fectly as those of Officer Waltern. The 
members of the detective branch who 
were compelled to dress like brokers; 
and who loafed around the big hotels 
on the watch for con men and swin- 
dlers in general, were not more fastidi- 
ous than Officer Waltern. 

Officer Waltern might have been 
passed without unfavorable notice had 
he confined his apparent superiority to 


‘ 
his personal adornment and his well- 
manicured finger nails. But he had ab- 
sorbed the idea that clothes make the 
man iff police circles the same as in 
other lines of human endeavor. 

For some years now, by lifting a cor- 
ner of his lip here and dropping a sar- 
castic word there, he had sought to 
convey the impression that the general 
run of detectives and policemen could 
not be compared to himself, and that 
he was doing a great favor to the de- 
partment and the city government by 
consenting to receive his monthly pay 
voucher. 

There were some unkind members of 
the force who intimated that the chief 
of detectives had Officer Waltern as- 
signed to do office work for the simple 
reason that he was not man enough to 
do anything else, and not because he 
had superior brains. But Waltern did 
fill his particular niche acceptably for 
the greater part, and so he was endured. 

He made a mistake now and then, 











2 


but, about nine-tenths of the time, Of- 
ficer G. William Waltern, as he insisted 
on being known, could separate the 
sheep from the goats with consummate 
skill, 

Waltern seemed to know at a first 
glance whether a caller possessed infor- 
mation of importance enough to war- 
rant him getting the ear of the chief of 
detectives. He could sense when a man 
or woman. wanted something that could 
be attended to just as well by some 
subordinate. 

But, being susceptible to the charms 
of women, he had been known to let an 
ordinary female book agent into the 
sacred inner office on a day when the 
chief was not feeling particularly fit. 
He had never done it a second time. 
What the chief said was remarked in 
the presence of about a score of detec- 
tives reporting for their daily grind, 
and the ears of Officer G. William Wal- 
tern burned for at least a week there- 
after. 

It was about ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Officer Waltern rubbed his finger 
nails carefully, straightened the front 
of his uniform blouse, glanced down 
to make sure that there was no speck 
of dust on his highly polished boots, 
hummed lightly a little air that he had 
picked up at a vaudeville show the eve- 
ning before, and strutted across the 
room to the railing to accept a heap of 


mail the headquarters messenger had __ 


brought. 

He leaned lightly against the railing 
like a young millionaire plunger at a 
race course and skipped through the 
letters, separating the chief’s private 
mail from that of the department in 
general, and slipping dexterously into 
his left hand a mass of circulars adver- 
tising “wanted” men. 

The man who sat nervously on the 
end of the bench outside cleared his 
throat in a manner that should have 
been a warning, but Officer Waltern 
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failed to notice it. There was a short 
interval of silence, and then the man on 
the bench got up, grasped Officer G. 
William Waltern rough}y by the shoul- 
der, and whirled him around. 

“Say, you!” the man _ ejaculated. 
“T’ve stood for about all of your non- 
sense that I’m able to stand without 
gettin’ violent! What kind of an of- 
ficer of the law are you, anyway? Out 
in my part of the country you wouldn’t 
last as long as a small icicle in a ragin’ 
hot furnace!” 

“Sir!” the outraged Officer Waltern 
thundered, shaking himself free and 
glaring at the other. “You sit down 
over there on that bench and be quiet, 
or I'll call a man and have you 
ejected !” 

“You'll what? You'll have me 
ejected, will yeh?” the other retorted. 
“Why, you fresh, foolish, red-faced 
kid! You ain’t got a cop on the force 
that can eject me without gettin’ his 
clothes all mussed up in the process! 
You finger-polishin’, hair-slickin’ dude, 
you!” 

"Se?" 

“Shut up, you he-female!” the other 
interrupted. “I told you to inform the 
chief of detectives that Tom Westley 
of Arizona was out here and wanted to 
talk to him pronto! And you’ve been 
fussin’ around like an old woman dress- 
in’ for a party!” 

“The chief happens to be busy, and 
I'll take in your name to him at the 
proper time,” Waltern said. 

“You're not goin’ to take in my name 
at all!” Tom Westley told him. “If a 
man wants a thing done right, then he’d 
better do it himself. You get out of my 
way!” 

The stranger from Arizona there- 
upon opened the gate in the railing, 

rasped Officer G. William Waltern by 

the shoulder and hurled him almost 
across the room, and strode straight 
toward the door marked “Private.” 














“You can’t go in there!” Waltern 
cried. 

A couple of police clerks left their 
desks quickly and hurried forward to 
be of service. 

“I can’t go in there?” Tom Westley 
said with a dangerous glint in his eyes. 
“Who in time’s goin’ to stop me? You 
—dude? You other fellers? You'd 
better begin to do your stoppin’, for I’m 
startin’ here and now to go in there!” 

He whirled around and-continued de- 
liberately toward the door of the chief’s 
private office. Officer G. William Wal- 
tern motioned to the other two, and the 
three of them hurled themselves for- 
ward. 

They reached Tom Westley without 
difficulty, and grasped at him. Then 
they learned what it means to lay vio- 
lent hands on a human _ whirlwind. 
Tom Westley had faced about and was 
at them almost before they realized it. 
Officer Waltern was the first to receive 
his undivided attention. 

He struck Officer Waltern squarely 
in the chest with a massive fist, and 
Waltern grunted and sat down sud- 
denly on the floor about ten feet away, 
after having traveled for that distance 
through the air. Stepping quickly and 
neatly to one side, Tom Westley next 
grasped one of the unfortunate police 
clerks and hurled him toward a wall, 

The second clerk made the fatal mis- 
take of drawing his revolver. But Tom 
Westley merely kicked the weapon out 
of the clerk’s hand, badly damaging a 
wrist as he did so, then floored his man 
‘with what is known technically in ring 
and sporting circles as a right hook to 
the jaw. 

By this time three other members of 
the clerical force had~dashed in from 
an adjoining office, and a couple of de- 
tectives, coming into headquarters for 
a conference with their chief, ran in 
from the corridor to ascertain the 
meaning of the riot. 


Run to Ground 3 


Recognizing additional foes, the man 
from Arizona gave a whoop and 
charged forward. 

The three members of the clerical 
force were caught at a disadvantage in 
the doorway. Tom Westley smashed 
into the first, recoiled against the other 
two, and for the moment they were dis- 
concerted and out of the fight. 

Two detectives had stopped against 
the railing long enough to gasp at the 
sight and try to understand the mean- 
ing of the situation. Now they decided 
that it was time for them to be taking 
a hand in the game. 
“Back up, there!” one of them or- 
dered, covering Tom Westley with his 
weapon. “Come into headquarters and 
try to start a rough-house, will you? 
Trying to clean out the department? 
What’s the main idea?” P 

“I came in here to see the chief of 
detectives, and I’m goin’ to see him!” 
Tom Westley declared. “And no finger- 
nail-polishin’ dude is goin’ to strut 
around the office before me like a pea- 
cock and refuse to take in my name!” 

The detective had noticed something. 
“What’s that you’ve got on your 
breast ?” he asked. 

“That’s a star, you fool!’ Tom West- 
ley replied hotly. “Are you blind as 
well as dumb? Down in Arizona I’m 
a sheriff. I came in here on business, 
and my time is mighty valuable.” 

“But you af 

“T didn’t aim to have to scrap with 
the whole police force of this town,” . 
Tom Westley continued, “but I can if 
it’s necessary! You betcha! And if 
you want to start anything, you hom- 
bres, just start it—fists, knives, or guns! 
And you—you simp! Youw’re holdin’ 
that revolver like an infant! I could 
draw from under my coat and shoot it 





,out of your hand before you could 


more’n blink an eye! I reckon that you 
city cops don’t savvy firearms much. 
Why, dang your hides - 

















“What’s all this?’ demantted a sten- 
torian voice right behind the man from 
Arizona. : 

Tom Westley whirled around to find 
himself confronted by a big, red-faced 
man standing in the open doorway of 
the private office. He sensed that here 
was the chief of detectives, the man he 
had been attempting to see. 

“You the chief?” he asked. “I’m 
Tom Westley, sheriff, from out Ari- 
zona way. I came in here to see you on 
business, and this office boy of yours 
got fresh! I hate to mess up your nice, 
clean office,-chief, and I’m ready and 
willin’ to pay for any furniture you find 
broken. And if that plain-clothes man 
don’t put away that gun he’s holdin’ on 
me, I’m liable to take it away from him 
and ram it down his throat! I’m sorry 
for you, chief, if this is the kind of 
gang they hand you to work with. Me, 
I’ve got it all over you—I can pick out 
my own deputies!” 

The chief of detectives seemed un- 
decided whether to grin or signal for 
reénforcements. He surveyed Officer 
G, William Waltern and the others— 
and then decided to grin. The detec- 
tive saw the grin and put his gun 
away. 

“You must be a regular whirlwind 
when you really get warmed up and 
started,” the chief told Tom Westley. 
“Your mode of entrance and calling 
yourself to my attention isn’t quite reg- 
ular, but I’m inclined to overlook it this 
time. Come into my office, and we’ll 
talk.” 

Tom Westley reached up, straight- 
ened his necktie, and picked up his 
hat from the floor. 

“Well, by gosh, I’m mighty glad to 
find somebody around here that’s got 
some sense!” he announced. “I'll come 
right in, chief—thanks! And if any 
of you other hombres are hankerin’ 
after revenge, you just wait around 
until I come out! Fists, knives, or guns 
—dang yeh!” 
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CHAPTER II, 
ON THE TRAIL, 


HERIFF TOM WESTLEY came 
to an abrupt stop just inside the 
door of the chief’s private office and 
stood with his hat in his hand and gazed 
at the furnishings. The expression in 
his face indicated amazement. 

“This is what I call class, chief!’ he 
declared. ‘You ought to see my office 
out in Arizona—barrel stove, two 
busted chairs, and a battered desk is 
about all the furniture I got. This 
office of yours is fancier than the 
ladies’ rest room!” 

Again the chief of detectives grinned, 
and his eyes twinkled. “Sit down, and 
help yourself to a cigar,” he said, shov- 
ing the box toward his visitor. 

The chief had been studying Tom 
Westley with those rapid glances that 
had gained him a reputation. He saw 
a man of about forty, tall, broad _of 
shoulder, lean of hip, face bronzed by 
the sun and weather-beaten, cold eyes 
that could look a man down. The chief 
knew men, and he appraised Sheriff 
Tom Westley to be of great value along 
certain lines, 

Sitting down, the Arizona official 
cocked his feet on one corner of the 
chief’s- mahogany desk, lighted his 
cigar, and puffed in evident enjoyment. 
His thumbs were hooked into his belt. 
From beneath the edge of his coat 
peeped the corner of a holster, and the 
chief did not fail to see it. 

“You wanted to talk to me about 
some business?” the chief asked in keen 
anticipation. 

“You're right, chief! I want to talk 
to you about a couple of things. First, 
I came to the city to take back to Ari- 
zona a skunk of a bank cashier who 
skipped out one night with all the 
bank’s cash_and came here to try to 
clean out the market and be a financial 
wizard.” 

“They often do that,” the chief said. 














-Run to Ground 5 


“This one was nabbed pronto, but 
he’s hired a gang of lawyers to fight 
extradition, and so I’ve got to wait 
around two or three weeks until they 
get through with their arguin’. If ex- 
tradition is refused, I’il just naturally 
have to kidnap the cuss and take him 
back with me!” 

“That would be rather a high-handed 
proceeding and might get you into trou- 
ble,” the chief remarked. “I do not 
see just how I can help you.” 

“Oh, I don’t want any help in this 
bank-cashier case, chief!” the man 
from Arizona said. “I don’t need any 
help at all. I know the skunk, and he 
knows me! So there won’t be any 
room for argument in case of a show- 
down. There’s somethin’ else.” 

“And what is that?” the chief of de- 
tectives asked, lighting a cigar and mak- 
ing himself comfortable in his chair. 
Heaven knew that he had interviews 
with tiresome persons often enough, 
and when a refreshing individual hap- 
pened to come along, he intended en- 
joying himself! 

“T had a kid brother, John, twenty- 
eight yearsold,” Westley said. “A few 
months ago he sold a minin’ claim for 
quite a bit of change and decided that 
he’d travel across the continent and see 
the sights of the big town. Five weeks 
ago, chief, they sent the boy back to 
me—in a box! And there was a girl 
home waitin’ for him, too.” 

“John Westley?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I remember the case,” the chief of 
detectives said. “I—I am sorry!” 

“Thanks, chief! But I didn’t come 
here to shed tears about it, you see,” 
the man from Arizona said. “I’ve sor- 
rowed about John all I’m goin’ to! 
John was a good boy—full of life and 
inclined to be a little wild, maybe, but 
a good boy! And he didn’t die a natu- 
ral death, either. He was murdered!” 

“Yes,” the chief agreed. “I remem- 


” 


ber the case very well indeed. The young 


man was found dead in an alley in a 
disreputable section of the city. He 
had been shot in the head. We identi- 
fied him by some papers he had in his 
pocket—and I suppose that you were 
notified.”’ 

“Yes! I ordered the body shipped 
back home, chief. You folks here in 
the city attended to all those things in 
mighty handsome shape, and I’m thank- 
in’ you right here and now. But 
there’s one important matter, chief, 
that’s been neglected.” 

“What is that?’ the chief asked, sit- 
ting forward suddenly on his chair. 

“Where is the skunk who killed my 
brother?” the man from Arizona de- 
manded. “He ain’t in jail, is he, wait- 
in’ for his trial?” 

There was direct accusation in Tom 
Westley’s glance as he took the cigar 
from between his lips, sat forward in 
his chair, and pounded on the end of 
the desk suddenly with his fist. It 
rather startled the chief of detectives, 
having the thing put to him straight 
that way, and he cleared his throat and 
glanced nervously around the room. 

“Mr. Westley,” he said, “you are an 
officer of the law yourself.” 

“Yes, sir—my third term as sheriff.” 

“T am glad of that, because possibly 
you can understand me better. Have 
you always caught every breaker of the 
laws in your county?” 

“No, sir! But when there’s a cold- 
blooded murderer runnin’ around loose, 
we generally make a sort of special ef- 
fort,” Tom Westley declared, his eyes 
mere pinpoints. 

“You have it rather easy,” the chief 
said. “Your population is small, for in- 
stance, and scarcely a stranger can 
come into town without being noticed. 
It’s easy for you to learn a strangér’s 
business, too. And then, a criminal has 
few places to hide from a man like 
you, a man who knows the country 
thoroughly. You have your cafions, 
your coulees, your stretches of wild 








land, but you and your deputies know 
how to hunt through them.” 
“That’s correct!” Westley said. 
“But apprehending a murderer in the 
‘city is apt to be more difficult,” said the 
chief. 

“You tried?” 

“Of course, we tried!” 

“And when you couldn’t nab your 
man in a day or two, you just naturally 
passed up the case and went ahead with 
somethin’ a lot more important!’ Sher- 
iff Westley accused. “You didn’t aim 
to get all fussed up about a boy from 
Arizona who didn’t seem to have any 
high and mighty friends! That it?” 

“We always try to do our duty, Mr. 
Westley,” the chief replied. “We did 
what we could—do in every case. But 
of course we have hundreds and hun- 
dreds of cases “4 

“And thousands of officers to take 
care of them!” Westley interrupted. 
“Well, chief, I’m here for the purpose 
of givin’ you a little help.” 

“What do you mean? You have 
some sort of clew as to the murderer ?” 

“No clew! I don’t know anything 
about the affair at all, but I aim to 
know a lot before I get done. I’ve got 
to wait around for a few weeks while 
them lawyers argue and earn their fees, 
and I don’t like to loaf. So I’ll just get 
busy! I’m here, chief, to find the man 
who killed my brother!” 

“And how do you, a stranger, expect 
to find him when my men, who know 
the city, could not?” the chief asked. 

“T’ve got a personal interest your 
men don’t have!” 

“But the trail is cold.” 

“It won’t be the first time that I’ve 
followed a cold trail, chief!” 

“Yes, out in your country, where you 
know every rock and tree. But you'll 
find that it is vastly different here in 
the city—vastly different!” 

“T can’t see it that way, chief,” Tom 
Westley declared. “We've got cafions, 

sure, and you’ve got your man-made 
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cafions here—alleys and dives and the 
like hidin’ places. If my man is still 
hangin’ around, maybe I’ll be able to 
get him.” 

“I wish that I could help you, Mr. 
Westley,” the chief said. “But we 
know very little—were able to find out 
very little. The place where your 
brother’s body was found is in a neigh- 
borhood frequented by numerous gang- 
sters. Your brother lived down there 
in a little hotel called Hogan’s Place— 
I suppose because he did not know any 
better and because it was cheap. They 
took him for an easy mark—possibly 
found out that he had some money 
and. 2 

“He did have,” Westley said. 

“The appearance of the body, espe- 
cially the face and hands, indicated 
that there had been a fight before he 
was shot. I suppose somebody tried to 
rob him, and he wasn’t easily robbed. 
And then somebody got in that one 
shot, which was enough. He might 
have been killed two or three blocks 
from where his body was found—pos- 
sibly was.” 

“Sure!” Westley said. 

“When we conducted our investiga- 
tion we could learn little about your 
brother, except that he was visiting the 
city and happened to fall in with a bad 
crowd. We were unable to learn of 
any particular enemy he had, or of any 
trouble he’d been mixed up in. He’d 
been in town only a couple of months, 
I believe.” 

“And so .you quit!” the man from 
Arizona declared, his eyes flashing 
again. “Oh, I’m not blamin’ you! I 
know you’ve got a lot of work to do. 
But I haven’t quit!” 

“T am afraid that you will be unable 
to do anything,” the chief declared. “It 
is difficult to gather evidence in a cold 
case when a gangster has done some- 
thing of this sort. The gangsters will 
cut one another’s throats, but they 
won't tip off one another to the police. 
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And if you went down to that locality 
and got to snooping around, you might 
be handled the same as your brother.” 

“Yeh? I'll be right there to be han- 
dled!” Tom Westley declared. “And 
when it comes to evidence, the man who 
did the shootin’ has got one thing with 
him that’s safe and sure evidence—he’s 
got a sense of guilt! I don’t aim to 
know how you’d work such a thing 
with your regular men, but I know 
what I’d do. I’d announce who I was, 
maybe, and that I was there to get the 
man who'd killed my brother. If the 
guilty man was around and heard, he’d 
make a move sooner or later, especially 
if I kept quiet and waited for it. And 
then—I’d nail him!” 

“But I am afraid that 

“Oh, don’t get the idea that I’m ask- 
in’ your police department to dry-nurse 
me!” said the man from Arizona. 
“Nothin’ like that at all! I’m not ask- 
in’ for a bit of help from any of your 
men. I’m an officer of the law 4 

“Tn Arizona!” the chief interrupted. 

“Yeh! But I’ve got the right to take 
in, at any place and at any time, a man 

know to be guilty! You needin’t be 
afraid that I’ll make any false moves. 
And I ain’t even askin’ you to protect 
me. I just want all the evidence you’ve 
got, if any—want to know all that you 
know about the case. And then I'll toot 
my own horn! Hete are my creden- 
tials!” 

Tom Westley tossed a big envelope 
on the desk, and the chief inspected 
carefully the papers it contained, mean- 
while considering the situation. 

“Of course, I could assign a couple 
of men——~” the chief began after a 
time. 

“T ain’t askin’ for that! I don’t want 
to put vou to any trouble at all! I’d 
rather handle this, chief, in my own 
way. And I don't aim to be stopped or 
bothered any! Understand that? I’m 
all primed and ready!” 

The chief hesitated 








for a moment, 


and then touched a bell button. There 
entered a clerk who looked fearfully @ 
at Tom Westley, puffing furiously at 
his cigar. 

“Bring me all the reports and records 
in the John Westley murder ease,” the 
chief directed. 

“Yes. sit” 

“And tell those officers just outside 
the door to go back to work. This gen- 
tleman is not going to murder me.” 

The clerk slipped silently from the 
room, his face red, and closed the door 
softly behind him. Once more the chief 
of detectives faced the man from Ari- 
zona. 

“Officially, I can’t have anything at 
all to do with this—that is, outside the 
regular channel,” the chief said. “And 
I want to warn you that you are run- 
ning a risk when you invade the 
enemy’s country. You don’t know the 
peculiar manners and customs. The 
city isn’t at all like the mountains and 
plains, you know.’ 

“Human bein’s are pretty much the 
same wherever you find ’em,”’ Tom 
Westley declared. “A murderer is a 
murderer—don’t care where you meet 
up with him! And a sense of guilt 
works about the same in a room in the 
city as in the middle of the desert! A 
sense of guilt is a terrible thing, chief!” 

“I know it, Westley.” 

“All you have to do is tobe ready: to 


, grab the man when I fetch him in.” 


The chief cleared his throat again, 
“Officially, as I have said, I cannot 
countenance this thing,” he replied. 
“But just the same, Westley, I want to 
shake hands with you and wish you 
luck !” 
CHAPTER III. 
THE WARNING. 
HERIFF TOM WESTLEY left the 
office of the chief of detectives 
about half an hour later. Officer G. 


William Waltern was sitting behind his 
glanced up his face 


and when he 


desk, 








turned red and he pretended to be very 
| busy considering some official docu- 
ments. 

The man from Arizona walked across 
the room to him and grinned as he 
looked down. 

“No hard feelin’s, son,” he said. 
“You didn’t know me or my business, 
and I reckon that I didn’t know the 
ropes here, either. You can shake 
hands or decide to scrap it out at some 
other time. Makes no difference to me. 
Any time, son—fists, guns, or knives! 
Which'll it ber” 

“T—T'll shake hands!” Officer Wal- 
tern said. 

The grip that Sheriff Tom Westley 
gave him almost dislocated a couple of 
Waltern’s fingers, and he winced, but 
the man from Arizona did not seem to 
notice it. 

“See you later, son!” Westley an- 
nounced. Then he left the office and 
hurried through the corridor out into 
the street, 

Officer Waltern gazed at the door 
through which he had gone, rubbed his 
chin, and for the first time in his life 
thought deeply of things other than per- 
fectly-fitting uniforms, fair ladies, and 
polished finger nails. 

Tom Westley hurried uptown to the 
quiet hotel on a side street where he 
had a room: There he packed his few 
things, put his badge of office and cre- 
dentials in the inner pocket of his vest, 
buckled his beloved six-gun under his 
left arm beneath his coat, went down 
the stairs and paid his bill, and traveled 
downtown as swiftly as the subway 
could carry him. 

Leaving the subway, he was obliged 
to walk a distance of three blocks in 
order to reach Hogan’s Place. With- 


out seeming to do so he scrutinized the 
district carefully. 

The street was narrow, littered, and 
through it swirled little whirlwinds that 
carried dust and bits of paper and 
The shops were dingy and had 


refuse. 
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unwashed windows. Furtive-eyed men. 
slipped past without giving him a 
glance. Raucous-voiced women chatted 
in shrill voices to one another. Dirty 
children played in the street. Washing 
was flapping in the wind from lines 
stretched on the tops of the buildings. 

Hogan’s Piace was over a.meat mar- 
ket, and there was a battered sign above 
the door. Tom Westley glanced 
around, opéned the door, and went up 
one flight of dark, rickety, evil-odored 
stairs. He came to a little room that 
seemed to be an office. There was an 
old counter in it, a dirty register that 
looked as though it never was used, an 
inkwell that did not contain ink. From 
some room near at hand came the sound 
of quarreling voices. A door opened, 
and Hogan appeared. 

Tom Westley placed Hogan at the 
first glance as a lazy brute who would 
rather fight than work, who had been 
steeped in the atmosphere of crime for 
so long that crime was a normal condi- 
tion to him. 

“Well?” Hogan asked surlily. His 
red-rimmed eyes were taking in the 
newcomer, 

“T understood that I could get a good 
room here pretty cheap,” Westley said. 

“I can give you a dandy at a dollar 
a day,” Hogan replied, though he was 
in the habit of renting them for half 
that, and sometimes even for less. 

“Suits me,” said Westley. “Never 
been in the city before, but I under- 
stand that livin’ comes pretty high here. 
Have to pay extra for my meals, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Sure!” Hogan said. “I don’t serve 
meals here at all. But right down the 
back stairs and across the alley, front- 
in’ on the other street, I’ve got a bit of 
everything, stranger—restaurant, pool 
room, billiard parlor, cigar store— 
everything! It makes it handy.” 

“Sounds like it!’ Westley admitted. 

“Where'd you come from?” 

“Arizona.” 
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“That's quite a ways!” Hogan said. 
“That old grip all the baggage you ve 
got with you?” 

“Yep! ? 

“T’ll have to ask you to pay for your 
room in advance then,” Hogan said. 
“That’s customary. Want to pay fora 
week ?” 

“Might as well,” Westley declared. 

He dropped his battered grip to the 
floor and reached into a hip pocket, He 
extracted an old wallet that had turned 
green with age, untied the string that 
bound it,,and took out a bill. Hogan, 
bending over the counter, saw that the 
wallet was stuffed with bills, and his 
eyes narrowed. 

The bill was a ten, and Hogan made 
the change out of his pocket. He did 
not offer a receipt. Then he led the 
way through a dark hall and threw 
open the door of a small room. Hogan 
apologized for the appearance of the 
place, and said that it would be cleaned 
and straightened immediately. The bed 
was not made, the table was littered, 
the floor was dirty. 

Tom Westley put his grip on the 
wabbly dresser, took off his hat, and 
glanced around. 

“Tt’ll do if it’s cleaned,” he an- 
nounced. “I don’t aim to be too par- 
ticular. I ain’t goin’ to hang around the 
room all the time, anyway. Rooms is 
to sleep in.’ 

“That’s the boy !” Hogan exclaimed. 
“Came to the big town to see the sights 
and have a_little fun, did you?” 

“Partially,” Westley admitted. “But 
I’m here on a little business, too.” 

“Buying stuff?” 

“Nope!” 

“IT don’t believe I got your name.” 

“T ain’t mentioned it yet,” Westley 
told him. ‘Maybe that’s the reason, 
Might as well tell you, I reckon. Got 
to get acquainted. My name’s Tom 
Westley !” 

“Westley? Sounds ‘familiar !” 

“T reckon!” the man from Arizona 


“My brother put up here with 
His 
He—he was mur- 


said. 
you a couple of months or so ago. 
name was John. 
dered!” 

Hogan blinked his eyes rapidly and 
“Oh, yes! I remem- 
the landlord said. 


licked at his lips. 
ber him!” 
boy!” 

“Yep bea 

“It’s too bad about him bein’ killed! 
He just got in with the wrong gang, I 
suppose. You want to be careful about 
that, Westley. The boys that hang 
around my place, for instance, are all 
right. But there are a lot up and down 
the street who'd kill a man in a minute 
for less than a dollar. Better be care- 
ful, Westley!” 

“T aim to be,” 
said. 

“And any time you want a little fun, 
Westley, you. just come and ask me 
about it. As long as I know you're all 
right, I can tip off where you can have 
all the fun you want. I always take 
care of my customers.” 

“That’s right nice of you,” Westley 
replied. “Maybe you can give me a 
little tip, then. I’m tryin’ to find the 
man who killed my brother John.” 

Hogan looked a bit astonished for 
an instants and then he considered the 
man standing before him, and smiled 
inwardly at his own fright. 

“I’m afraid that’ll be a hard job,” he 
said. “The cops didn’t seem able to do 
that. He—he just got into a fight and 
got the worst of it, I suppose.” 

“I don’t care what the police did!” 
Westley declared. “I’m on the trail, 
and: I’m goin’ to keep on it until I find 
the murderer. And. when I find him, 
there’ll be fireworks !” 

“All right! If I’m able to learn any- 
thing, I'll let you know,” said Hogan. 
“Now I'll show you how to get across 
the alley to my place. You'll like it, 
all right! I'll tip off some of the boys 
that you’re all right, and they’ll be real 
friendly.” 


“Nice 


the man from Arizona 
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“Yeh?” Tom Westley replied. 

He followed Hogan down the back 
stairs and across the littered alley, 
through a rear door. 

There were little back rooms for card 
games and private conversations, there 
was a pool hall with a restaurant and 
cigar store in front, and Westley saw 
that there was a private office, too. 

Hogan made a great show of intro- 
ducing Westley, announcing that he 
was “all right” and was to be extended 
the privileges of the place. The man 
from Arizona was the picture of inno- 
cence, a consummate actor for the mo- 
ment. He acknowledged the introduc- 
tions and sat down to watch a billiard 
contest, puffing at a cheap cigar. To 
all appearances he was merely killing 
time and getting acquainted with his 
new surroundings, but in reality he was 
alert. He might be in the city, but 
Sheriff Tom Westley was right on the 
trail. 

Hogan did not return to the lodging 
house, but went into the private office 
instead. A few minutes later Westley 
saw a rat-faced little man slip into the 
office and close the door behind him, 
The rat-faced man was known as 
“Lefty Joe” Jones. 

Hogan was waiting for him, sitting 
at a roll-top desk and smoking a cigar 
furiously. He waved toward a chair, 
and Lefty Joe sat down, not taking the 
trouble to remove his hat. He was a 
typical man of the district—cruel, cun- 
ning, sneaky. His face was pasty, his 
lips thin, his eyes narrow and too near 
together. It would not have been diffi- 
cult for any student of human nature 
to catalog Lefty Joe. 

“Well, boss?” he asked. 

“Tt’s mighty well,” 
“He’s here already.” 

“This man Westley?” 

“The same, Joe. And the fun of it is 
that he came to my place and got a 
room.” 


Hogan said. 
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“Maybe he did that on purpose, 
Hogan.” 

“Whether he did or not, it puts him 
where he can be watched—and handled 
if necessary,” Hogan replied. “He’s out 
in the pool hall now.” 

“That bird in the gray suit sittin’ 
against the wall?” Lefty Joe asked. 

“That’s the man! He’s already told 
me that he’s lookin’ for the man who 
murdered his brother. Maybe he is, 
and maybe he isn’t. He looks like a 
hick, but a hick can be bad medicine at 
times. He might have fooled us if we 
hadn’t been put wise. It’s a good thing 
to have a friend around police head- 
quarters.” 

“What did they say about this bird?” 
Lefty Joe asked. 

“He got peeved because he had to 
wait to see the chief and almost cleaned 
out headquarters. Then him and the 
chief had their noses together for about 
an hour, and the chief sent out for the 
reports in the Westley case. This 
Westley has- taken off his tin star, 
though he admits what he’s here for.” 

“Do all the boys know?” 

“Some do, and the others will before 
long. We've got to handle this thing 
easy, Lefty. We don’t want to make 
any mistakes.” 

“There won’t be any mistakes. But 
I think he’s just a rube, don’t care if he 
is a sheriff back home. And he'll have 
a hot time gettin’ a line on anything 
that’d bother anybody down here!” 

“That’s the way I look at it!” Hogan 
said. “If we can’t handle him, we 
ought to take to the country ourselves. 
The boys can handle him if he starts 
any rough stuff. Meanwhile, there’s 
pickin’s.” 

“Mean to say he’s got coin?” 

“T got him to pay in advance, so I’d 
get a flash at his roll,” Hogan ex- 
plained. “He’s got a wallet stuffed 
with currency, and the last time I saw 
it, he had it in his hip pocket.” 

“The poor boob!” 
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“A little poker game might help,” 
Hogan suggested. 

“Just give me a knockdown to him, 
not bein’ too particular about it, and let 
me do the rest,” Lefty Joe said. “I 
hope he’s got enough coin to be worth 
goin’ after. But a poker game’s slow 
at that. If he carries it in his hip 
pocket 2 

“Go slow!” Hogan warned. “No dip 
stuff in this place with this man from 
Arizona. Hf you have to touch him, do 
it a few blocks away from here. He 
can’t make a howl if he loses at poker. 
And, as far as the cops are concerned, 
this bird is here on his own. Our man 
at headquarters reported everything 
him and the chief said. The chief told 
him that he’d have to work alone, and 
warned him he'd better stay out of 
trouble.” 

“That makes it real nice!” Lefty Joe 
remarked. “Let the boob look all he 
wants for the man who killed his 
brother. We'll trim him good while 
he’s busy lookin’. Now introduce me to 
him.” 

Hogan got up and led the way into 
the pool hall, but they found that Tom 
Westley was gone. He had walked 
back across the alley one of the attend- 
ants said, having dropped the remark 
that he intended changing his shirt and 
putting on a clean collar, and then eat- 
ing supper and having some fun. 

“We'll ‘catch him when he comes 
hack, Joe,” Hogan declared. “You'd 
better hang around.” 

Vestley, as a matter of fact, had re- 
turned to his room to readjust the hol- 
ster under his left arm, which was not 
hanging to suit him. He ascended the 
rickety stairs, found his room, and 


pushed open the door. 


woman was in the room making 

bed. Westley gave her a quick 

She was about twenty-five, he 
1 


judged, and might have been pretty if 


she had been neatly dressed. She had 


Ground il 
cleaned the room after a fashion, and 
was finishing with ‘the bed. 

“You go right abead with your work, 
and don’t mind me,” the man from Ari- 
zona told her. “I just came back to get 
a clean collar and unpack some of my 
things.” 

The girl made no reply to that. She 
looked at him, and then bent over the 
bed and worked swiftly. Finally she 
picked up some soiled towels and hur- 
ried toward the hall door. She looked 
out, peered up and down the dark hall, 
and then darted swiftly across the room 
and to Tom Westley’s side. 

“You want to watch out for yourself 
if you stay around here!” she whis- 
pered. “But don’t tell anybody I told 
you that. They’d—they’d half kill me!” 

“Why, what’s the trouble, young 
woman ?” 

“They'll be after you! 
you some way.” 

“Who?” 

“T’m not mentioning names. I’m just 
warning you to watch out for your- 
self?” 

“T ain’t got any enemies in this town, 

“Don’t try to play the boob with me!” 
she said, “I know who you are—Sher- 
iff Westley, of Arizona!” 

“What? How?’ Westley gasped. 

“And they know all about you, too. 
[ heard them talking about it. Some 
man at police headquarters is a spy of 
theirs. You better be careful! It’d be 
a lot safer for you if you’d stay awa 
from this part of the town!” 

Tom Westley changed his manner 
swiftly. “You seem to know a lot 
about me and my business!” he said in 
a tense voice. “Suppose you tell me 
some more now. Whao’s the spy at po- 
lice headquarters?” 

“T don’t know that.” 

“Then, who did you hear takin’ 
about me and my affairs?’ Westiey de- 
manded, 

“I’m not saying ! 
you———” 


They’ll get 


” 


I’ve simply warned 
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“And just why did you take the trou- 
ble to do that? You’ve never seen me 
before!” 

“Because — because I don’t want 
them to—to rob and kill you,” she re- 
plied. 

“T reckon I can take care of myself!” 

“Against a score of thieves and mur- 
derers?” she asked, her lips curling in 
sudden scorn. “They have handled 
plenty of men just as wise as you! And 
how long do you think .a hick sheriff 
would last with them?” 

Suddenly, as Tom Westley would 
have answered her, she darted away 
from him, reached the door, and hur- 
ried out into the hall. The door was 
siammed shut behind her, and by the 
time Westley had crossed the room and 
opened it again, she was out of sight. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SHOW-DOWN. 


THE man from Arizona stepped back 

into the room, a thoughtful ex- 
pression in his face, closed and locked 
the door. Then, from force of habit, he 
adjusted his holster before he did any- 
thing else. After that, he touched a 
flaming match to the end of a fresh 
cigar and sat down on the edge of the 
bed to indulge in some deep thinking 
for about fifteen minutes. 

The girl herself did not bother him 
much, She belonged to the district, 
Tom Westley supposed, and so far as 
her motive was concerned, she prob- 
ably had given him the information in 
a wild attempt to “get square” with 
somebody she hated. Yet, she had 
mentioned no names, 

If the information she had imparted 
was to be relied on, it was important. 
Tom Westley felt that he could rely 
on it, for she had rattled off his name 
and official position, and the reason for 
his presence in the neighborhood. 

He had to consider that spy at police 
headquarters. That was the first thing. 
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He began to feel thankful that he was 
working alone. The spy had done all 
the damage he could, for Westley did 
not intend to have another conference 
with the chief of detectives. He in- 
tended to make no report of any na- 
ture until he took in his prisoner. 

But he hated the thought of the spy. 
He had judged the chief of detectives 
to be a loyal, efficient, and hard-work- 
ing officer of the law. He disliked the 
idea of such a man having near him a 
traitor to the service. Westley decided 
that he would tell the chief about it 
later. 

One thing he had to guard against— 
the spy coming down into this neigh- 
borhood and playing a part against him, 
causing him trouble, possibly turning 
the chief against him in some manner. 
As to the identity of the spy—Westley 
knew it might be any man around head- 
quarters, possibly a clerk, but he won- 
dered whether it was Officer G, William 
Waltern. 

The spy must have been in touch 
with the gangsters before, of course, 
and serving them. Possibly he simply 
had reported this affair as he would 
have reported anything else that might 
have been of interest to the gang. 

So far as the gang was concerned, 
Westley told himself that it was too 
early to decide anything. The fact that 
the girl worked for Hogan did not 
mean that Hogan was in the gang. She 
might have overheard that conversation 
she mentioned at some place down the 
street. She had been particular not to 
mention names, though. 

At any rate, they knew that he was 
a sheriff and why he was there! But 
they did not know that Tom Westley 
was aware of their knowledge. That 
would help a bit, Westley decided. For 
a time he would continue playing the 
unsophisticated countryman, leading 
them to believe that he thought he was 
fooling them. 

Then, when he had something upon 
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which to work, he would declare his 
real self and be a whirlwind of venge- 
ance.. He knew the men around 
Hogan’s Place for what they were, but 
it did not follow that one of them had 
shot down his brother. Hogan’s Place 
was not the only thieves’ hangout in the 
neighborhood. 

He still believed in the sense of guilt! 
Since it was known what he contem- 
plated, Tom Westley felt sure that the 
men responsible for his brother’s death 
would get in touch with him soon. 

One of several things might happen. 
They might merely watch him to assure 
themselves that he did not stumble 
upon any damaging evidence. Or, they 
might think it best to attack him at 
once, remove him, and so make sure of 
their own safety. Westley intended to 
force them to show their hands at the 
earliest opportunity. 

“T reckon this is goin’ to be some 
mess,” Westley muttered to himself. 
“And if I ever find out that the finger- 
polishin’ dude I mussed with is the spy, 
there’s goin’ to be fireworks !” 

He got up and put on a clean collar, 
made sure again that his holster hung 
exactly as he wanted it, and then went 
out into the hall, closed the door, stum- 
bled down the dark back stairs, crossed 
the alley, and entered the dive on the 
other side. 

He played his part perfectly, too. He 
loitered around the back room and 
finally went to the front, where he sat 
on a stool before the counter of the 
restaurant and ordered a steak, pota- 
toes, and coffee. 

Just as he finished his meal, Hogan 
came along the counter and slapped him 
on the back. 

“Well, Westley, I see you’re fillin’ up 
before tacklin’ the sights of the big vil- 
lage!” he exclaimed. 

“Yep ag 

“Where are you going to start in? 
Goin’ to tackle the Brooklyn Bridge, 
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Grant’s Tomb, or the Statue of Lib- 
erty?” 

“We've got plenty of scenery out in 
Arizona and adjoinin’ States,” Westley 
said. “We've got a natural rock bridge 
in Utah almost as big as your Brook- 
lyn Bridge, and plenty of tombs in 
Tombstone, and every man out there is 
a personal statue of liberty—and don’t 
you forget it!” 

“Then there aren’t any sights that’d 
interest you?” 

“A lot of ’em!” Westley said. “It’s 
action I crave, though. I can look at - 
scenery when I get old.” 

“You come along with me to the pri- 
vate office,” Hogan said. 

Westley followed him as though it 
were a great honor. They sat down in 
the private office, and Hogan winked 
and drew from a drawer of his desk a 
black bottle. 

“Prohibition doesn’t stop me treatin’ 
a man I like now and then,” he said. 
“Help yourself.” 


Westley was an adept at the art of 
pretending to drink and only wetting 


his lips. But Hogan drank after him, 
so he judged the liquor was good. Then 
the door opened, and Lefty Joe put in 
his head and started to apologize and 
back out again. 

“Come in!” Hogan commanded. 
“Mr. Westley, I want to make you ac- 
quainted with one of the boys. This is 
‘Lefty Joe’ Jones, and Action is his mid- 
dle name. Joe, Mr. Westley is here to 
see the town, and he craves action.” 

“Wine or cards?” Joe asked. 

“T don’t likker much lately,” West- 
ley remarked. “The doctor says it 
doesn’t agree with me. But I could 
play a game of cards, I reckon.” 

“Ever play poker?” Joe asked. 

“Some,” said Westley. “I’m from 
Arizona, where, in the old days, they 
gave babies poker chips to play with 
instead of their dads’ watches. But a 
man gets stale, o’ course.” 

“There’s a little game startin’ in one 
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of the back rooms in a few minutes,” 
Lefty Joe said. “I was just going to 
ask Hogan if he wanted to sit in.” 

“Not this evening,” Hogan replied. 
“Let Mr. Westley have my chair. But 
I'd better explain, Mr. Westley, that we 
have to go slow with poker in the city. 
Some folks think it is a crime and make 
laws against it. So—no noise!” 

Westley winked and got up to move 
toward the door. Lefty Joe winked, 
too, at Hogan, and though Tom West- 
ley did not see the wink, he suspected 
it. He followed Lefty Joe through the 
billiard hall to one of the private rooms, 
where Joe introduced him to three 
other men. 

Westley looked them over carefully as 
they prepared for the game. . Thieves, 
thugs, and gangsters, he told himself! 
He wondered whether one of them had 
slain his brother, and for an instant he 
almost lost control of himself. 

He began to watch their every word 
and action. He took the old wallet 
from his hip pocket,-extracted half a 
dozen bills, tied the wallet up again and 
returned it to his pocket. But every 
man there had seen that the wallet was 
still fat with currency. 

Tom Westley began playing cau- 
tiously. Gradually he became more in- 
timate with the other men, until he was 
calling them by their first names, But 
he almost sneered at the crudeness of 
the game they were working, the old 
“come-on” game, where the “sucker” 
was allowed to win at first. 

He did not betray that he knew any- 
thing of the science of poker. And, 
after an hour of playing, he sensed the 
change. They were ready to make the 
killing now. 

“Game’s a little slow,” Lefty Joe 
said. “Let’s take off the lid—anything 
goes!” 

“All right with me,” Westley replied. 
“When you get too stiff I can drop 
out.” 

And then he began to play poker, 
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silently, chewing on a dead cigar, his 
face inscrutable. They tried to guess 
him, and could not. They dropped out, 
and found that he had been bluffing. 
They decided to stay in—and discov- 
ered that he had a winning hand. 

They attempted tricks that almost 
made Tom Westley smile. But even 
their crooked dealing could not outwit 
him, and when it was his deal he dealt 
crooked himself, and so cunningly that 
they could not see it. 

Lefty Joe and the other three grew 
desperate. One of-them-had made a 
trip out of the room, and Westley 
guessed that he had gone to Hogan to 
get more money. But another hour 
found Westley with the money he had 
obtained. 

“You’re mighty lucky, seems to me,” 
Lefty Joe said. 

“Luck and science!” Westley an- 
swered frankly. “Anything goes, you 
said. You’ve tried a few simple little 
tricks on me, but they didn’t work.” 

“Mean to say you’ve been cheatin’ ?”’ 
one of the others asked. 

“Sure! And so have you! But you 
don’t know the modern methods,” 
Westley informed him. 

“T’ve heard that, out in your coun- 
try, when a man is caught cheatin’ the 
one who catches him pulls a gun and 
commences shootin’.” 

“It’s done sometimes,” Westley ad- 
mitted. “But not generally when 
everybody is cheatin’. However, son, 
if you want to pull a gun and start 
shootin’, don’t let me stop yeh! It 
wouldn’t be the first time I’ve had a 
gun pulled on me.” 

“Bad man, are you?” the other 
sneered. 

“Uh-huh! Plenty bad for this 
crowd,” Westley declared, watching 
them closely. “If the game’s over, I 
reckon I'll cash in and go take a walk. 
You can have revenge to-morrow night, 
if that suits you any.” 
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“Why, curse you one of the 
players began. 

Lefty Joe sprang to his feet and 
hurled the other man back against the 
wall. “You behave yourself!” he com- 
manded. “Want to make a howl and 
have us all pinched for gamblin’? You 
got the worst of it, so be a sport and 
a good loser. Mr. Westley here is a 
friend of mine, and nobody jumps him 
vhile I’m around!” 

“Thanks!” Westley said dryly. 
let him come on, if he wants ‘to! 
knives, or guns!” 

“He'll not bother you any more,” 
Lefty Joe said, glaring at the other. 
“T’ll cash in your chips.” 

Tom Westley had quite a pile of cur- 
rency when the cashing in was con- 
cluded. He drew out the old wallet 
and stuffed the bills into it, then 
wrapped the wallet with twine and re- 
turned it to his hip pocket again. Every 
man there watched him. 

“Thanks for a lively evenin’, gents,” 
he said. “Now I’m goin’ to take a walk 
and cool off. I always like to do that 
after a poker session. Nothin’ like it!” 

He left the room and went through 
the pool hall and the restaurant. There 
Hogan stopped him. 

“Have a good time?” Hogan asked. 

“Tolerable. I nicked them boys for 
about four hundred, rough guess. They 
can’t play poker at all, Hogan!” 

“You—you got away with 
Hogan asked in amazement. 

“Yep! One feller tried to deal off 
the bottom, but he didn’t know the first 
thing about it. And he wanted to jump 
me, but that Joe boy stopped him. Joe’s 
a fine lad!” 

“He’s a good boy,” Hogan agreed. 

Tom Westley walked on to the street 
and turned down it, wandering aim- 
lessly apparently. He was thinking 
again. Lefty Joe had made an attempt 
to show himself Westley’s friend. That 
was an old game. But he couldn’t be 
sure yet whether these gangsters were 


“But 


Fists, 


it?” 
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only trying to get his money or whether 
they had more sinister intentions, 

He had flashed that wallet purposely, 
and he expected results. He turned 
inte a side street, and when he came to 
a dark place he removed the wallet 
from his hip pocket and tucked it away 
beneath his vest, and toward the back. 
Another wallet, similar in size and ap- 
pearance, was taken from his coat 
pocket and put into his hip pocket 
where the first had been. 

Then Tom Westley walked on down 
the street slowly, puffing at his cigar 
and evidently looking over the district. 
He turned inte anether street that ran 
little park, where it was dark 

and where there were few 


beside . 


in spots, 
pedestrians. 

“Tt ought to happen some place along 
here, or I miss my guess,” the man 
from Arizona muttered to himself, 

He did not miss his guess. As he 
reached a dark spot, a form flashed 
from behind a tree at the edge of the 
walk. 

“Hands up!’ came in a hearse whis- 
per. 

Westley saw that the other helf an 
automatic pistol ready. 

“Wh-what——-” he gasped, feigning 
surprise. 

“Keep your mouth shut er I'll plug 
you! There’s a couple ef us, so you'd 
better be careful!” 

Westley could see another man stand- 
ing beside the tree in the semigloom. 
He longed to draw and commence 
shooting, but that was not his present 
game. He was there to listen and 
watch. 

The man with the automatic ad- 
vanced cautiously, turned Westley 
around, and immediately searched his 
hip pockets. He clutched the old wal- 
let, transferred it to one of his own 
pockets, and poked Tom Westley in the 
back with the muzzle of the pistol. 

“Walk right ahead and keep goin’!” 
he commanded. “You as much as turn 
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around before you get to the corner and 
you’re a dead goose! Walk, you simp, 
and keep quiet!” 

Westley continued his acting. He 

still held his hands high above his head, 
and he walked down the street toward 
the corner as he had been commanded. 
But when he was half way to the end 
of the block, he dropped his hands and 
began chuckling. 
’ “They think they got away with it, I 
suppose,” he muttered. “They’ll be 
tellin’ each other how easy it is to hold 
up an Arizona sheriff. They’ll be think- 
in’ that Westerners ain’t as bad as 
they’re painted. And that’s just what 
I want ’em to think.” 

Arriving at the corner, he crossed 
over to the avenue and made his way 
back to Hogan’s Place. He hurried 
now, and when he entered he found 
Hogan in the pool hall. 

“Well, I’ve been robbed!” he said. 

“Robbed ?” Hogan gasped. 

“Yep! I was walkin’ along that little 
park and a feller came out from behind 
a tree and stuck a gun in my face. He 
took a wallet out of my hip pocket, too.” 

“Um!” Hogan grunted. “You goin’ 
to report it to the police?” 

“Nope! Served me right for not be- 
in’ on the job,” Westley replied. “Any- 
way, they didn’t get much!” 

“But, you said your wallet! And all 
the money you -had, and what you won 
at poker “4 

“Oh, I ain’t exactly a simp, Hogan!” 
Westley said. “I thought maybe some- 
body would try something like that. So 
I put that wallet with the money some- 
where else, and I put in my hip pocket 
on old wallet stuffed with pieces of 
newspaper.” 

“You did!” Hogan gasped. 

“Yep! And that’s all the hold-up 
man got—some pieces of old news- 
paper. Funny thing, too, Hogan. He 
never went through me—just went into 
that hip pocket as if he knew I carried 
a wallet there.” 
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“Um!” Hogan grunted again, be- 
cause he did not know what else to 
say. 

Tom Westley’s manner changed. His 
eyes narrowed and flashed. He bent 
forward and spoke in a tense voice. 

“Hogan,” he said, “I know the men 
who held me up! Tell ’em to look 
out !” 

“What do you mean? 
got to do with them?” 

“Oh, I thought maybe you might 
know them, too! A lot of the boys 
hang around here.” 

“I don’t want a man around me who 
accuses me of harborin’ thieves!” 
Hogan exclaimed. “You get out of my 
roomin’ house!” 

“Not much, Hogan! You collected a 
week in advance!” 

“T’ll give you back your money !” 

“T don’t want it. That room’s mighty 
handy !” 

“You get out or I’ll call the police 
and have ’em throw you out!” 

“All right, Hogan! Go ahead and 
call the police!” 

“If I do——” 

But you won’t, Hogan! I’m callin’ 
your bluff! Go right ahead and send 
for the police!” 

For a moment they faced each other, 
eyes glittering dangerously, and there 
was sudden quiet in the big room. Pool 
and billiard players stood still, their 
cues held in the air. Those at the cigar 
counter turned to watch the scene. 

“All right! Stay in the room!” 
Hogan said angrily. 

“T aim to do just that, Hogan 

“And see what you get!” 

“I’m not worryin’ much about that, 
Hogan! And tell any of your friends 
who might like to know that I sleep 
mighty easy and awake easier! I'll be 
ready for them, Hogan, at any time, 
night or day—fists, knives, or guns!” 

“Feelin’ strong, are you, Mister 
Sheriff?’ Hegan asked sneeringly. 

“Mister Sheriff, eh? How did you 
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know I was a sheriff, Hogan?” Westley 
asked. ‘Oh, don’t look as if you'd let 
somethin’ drop! I know how you knew 
—your spy at police headquarters !” 

Hogan’s face was livid. A look of 
fear came into it now. This man had 
mentioned a spy at police headquarters. 
Was it possible that the spy had been 
discovered ? 

Fear and anger made Hogan reck- 
less. He bent forward, and his brute 
face was within a foot of Westley’s. 

“Showin’ your colors, are you?” he 
cried. “What do you know about po- 
lice headquarters ?” 

“Oh, I was there this mornin’ on 
business,” Westley answered. “But you 
know all about that, Hogan. Your spy 
reported the whole thing—maybe!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Maybe you don’t know everything, 
Hogan! Just digest that statement for 
a few minutes. It'll give you food for 
thought, I reckon! And maybe there 
are other spies besides yours!” 

Tom Westley was striving for some- 
thing, and he could tell by the expres- 
sion in Hogan’s face that he was suc- 
ceeding. The man who hires a traitor 
is always afraid of one in his own 
camp. Westley was watching Hogan 
carefully now, trying to decide whether 
Hogan was merely a “fence,” protect- 
ing his crooks, or whether he had 
greater crimes for which to answer. 

“Do you think for a minute, Hogan,” 
Westley asked, “that those two men 
could have held me up a while ago if I 
hadn’t wanted them to do it? I went 
out expectin’ to be held up. I had a 
purpose in it, Hogan! Tell some of 
your friends that!” 

“You're crazy!” Hogan cried. 

“I’m not crazy, and you know it! 
You’re thinkin’ pretty hard about a few 
things right now, ain’t you, Hogan? 
You’re goin’ to think harder, maybe, be- 
fore long. I’m here to find the man 
who killed my brother John. And I’m 
goin’ to find him!” 

2A—Dps 
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“Why come here to do it?” 

“J just wanted to be in this part of 
town, Hogan. I wasn’t much inter- 
ested in you until you caused me to be. 
How did you know I was a sheriff, eh? 
Because your spy reported it to you! 
And if you’re a law-abidin’ citizen, why 
do you have a spy at police head- 
quarters ?” 

“Cards on the table, eh?” Hogan 
asked sneeringly. “All right! I 
thought maybe some of the boys I know 
might be concerned, and I’m always 
ready to help my friends. Understand 
that? I know all about you, Westley! 
I know you’re workin’ alone, for in- 
stance! And if anything happens to 
you down here, there won’t be much 
fuss.” 

“Nothin’ is goin’ to happen to me,” 
Westley declared. “And remember 
what I said, Hogan—maybe you don’t 
know everything! Maybe your spy 
wasn’t in a position to report every- 
thing to you! And how did I happen 
to know you had a spy? Think about 
that!” 

Hogan was infuriated now. 
sprang backward. 

“You cursed rube!” he cried. 

But Hogan was a trifle slow. Even 
as his hand touched the butt of the 
automatic under his coat, he found 
himself looking into the business end of 
a six-gun. 

“You’re playin’ my game now, 
Hogan,” Tom Westley said, smiling a 
little. “Shucks! When it comes to gun 
play you’re as slow as an old woman! 
Take out that pop pistol of yours and 
toss it on that pool table! Do it quick, 
Hogan! As you pull it out, you can 
turn it and shoot—if you’ve got the 
nerve !” 

Hogan was mumbling curses. His 
eyes glared defiance, but he slowly took 
out the automatic. For an instant he 
hesitated, as though about to take the 
chance of turning the weapon and fir- 
ing. But he found Tom Westley’s stern 
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eyes looking straight into his own, and 
his courage waned. 

He cursed again and dropped the 
pistol on the table. “Well?” he asked. 

“Well, Hogan, we’ve put up a mighty 
good little show for the boys here,” 
Tom Westley said. “But they’re dis- 
appointed a bit, I reckon. I’m sure 
they expected you to try to shoot. But 
you were a wise man not to try it, 
Hogan!” 

“Think so?” Hogan sneered. 

“Yep! I reckon that we understand 
each other now, and so we’re on a 
workin’ basis, as the sayin’ is. This 
little spat of ours don’t really amount 
to anything. I’m willin’ to pit my wits 
against those of you or any of your 
friends at any time. If you vant to 
play with me, Hogan, all right! But 
you know why I’m here, and I don’t 
like to have my mind taken from my 
job. If you keep on pesterin’ me, you 
see, I’ll think you’re interested in a big 
way—say that you’re worryin’ that I'l 
accomplish my object. Understand, 
Hogan?” 

“You're crazy!” 

“Uh-huh! Nevertheless, Hogan, I’m 
here to get my brother’s murderer! 
Any gent who raises his hand against 
me is liable to advertise the fact that 
he’s interested in seein’ that the mur- 
derer ain’t caught! That’s plain 
enough, ain’t it, Hogan? Now I think 
that I'll go to my room in your hotel 
and get some sleep. And I hope that I 
ain’t disturbed any. I get plumb vio- 
lent when I’m disturbed at night!” 

Sheriff Tom Westley returned his 
six-gun to its holster and walked 
through the back room and across the 
alley, up the rickety stairs and to his 
room, where he closed the door care- 
fully after snapping on the light. 

And, behind him, Hogan neglected to 
lift his hand to grasp the automatic and 
fire a shot. Westley had judged that 
Hogan would not. Hogan svould wait 
and try other methods! 
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CHAPTER V. 
TWO INTERVIEWS. 


OM WESTLEY prepared for rest 
that night much as he might have 

in the midst of his own country when 
he anticipated a clash with enemies. He 
removed his shoes and loosened his 
clothing, put his six-gun handy, 
snapped out the light, and sat before the 
one window of the room looking down 


at the dark alley. 
He was thinking deeply. 
The unknown weman who had 


straightened things in the room had 
mentioned the spy and the fact that he 
had reperted to somebedy in the neigh- 
borheod: Hogan had betrayed that he 
knew what the spy had reported. So 
Hogan was ene of the gang, tee, or esc 
he had their confidence. 

It did not follow, however, that 
Hogan had killed John Westley or even 
knew the identity of the man who had. 
Hogan, being a “fence” and the friend 
of thieves, might have a spy at police 
headquarters for business reaSons, and 
that spy might have reported Westley’s 
presence and intentions so that Hogan 
could notify anybody interested. 

And it was possible that Hogan 
feared Westley was a sort of detective 
in disguise and was in the district for 
another reason, possibly to gather evi- 
dence against Hegan’s fence. West- 
ley could not feel sure that Hogan had 
been concerned in his brother’s murder. 
He was sure only that Hegan was his 
enemy now, and that Hogan’s friends 
were his enemies also. 

Still, that was as he wanted it! He 
had made public his intentions. He 
was playing a daring game, for he 
wanted the guilty mam to grow afraid 
and attempt to get him out of the way. 
Westley was daring him to do just 
that. 

He would have to continue watching 
anid listening, trying to get a word or 
see an action that would give him a 




















clew. He wondered about the identity 
of the girl who had warned him, and he 
decided to question her if he got an 
opportunity. 

Westley felt, too, that his actions 
during the evening had been a bit boy- 
ish and unworthy a sheriff of Arizona. 
He had recognized the two men who 
had held him up. The man who had 
taken his wallet had a handkerchief 
over his face for a mask, but Westley 
knew that he was the poker player who 
had wanted to attack him. And the 


one who had stood back in the shadows ~ 


had been Lefty Joe, who had pretended 
to be his friend. The two men had 
joined forces in an attempt to rob him. 

Although Westley had laid himself 
open to the robbery in an effort to learn 
something, he was as much at a loss as 
ever. Lefty Joe might have been in- 
clined to rob him to get some easy 
money. Westley guessed that it was a 
common thing for Joe and his friends 
to play that game. . Possibly, he was not 
on the right track. But possibly, on the 
other hand, all these men knew the 
truth about the killing of John West- 
ley, and one of them might give a hint 
that would help. 

Westley did not remain before the 
window long. He had locked the door, 
and now he propped a chair under the 
knob, too. And he did not stretch out 
on the bed. He tossed the covers into 
a heap in the middle of it, took one 
quilt, and retired to a corner of the 
room, where he spread the quilt on the 
floor and stretched himself upon it. 
Tom Westley, who had spent many a 
night sleeping on sandy ground, did not 
find the floor particularly uncom fort- 
able. 

He slept, too, well aware that the 
slightest unusual sound would cause 
him to awake. But nothing happened 
during the night. His foes did not 
make a move, That would have been 
too raw. They would wait. Wogan 
was not the sort of man to run his head 
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into a noose by having anything violent 
happen in his own establishment. 

Westley washed his face and hands, 
and dressed as he had the day before, 
taking care that the six-gun hung prop- 
erly beneath his coat and under his left 
arm. He went out of the building by 
the front entrance, seeing nobody in the 
office or*hall, and walked up the street 
and around the block. He did not see 
any of the men who had been in 
Hogan’s Place the night before, but he 
passed many who glaneed at him pe- 
culiarly, and he guessed that the district 
was acquainted with his identity. 

He ate a big breakfast, but he did 
not patronize Hogan’s Place to get it. 
In time, he returned slowly to the lodg- 
ing house. Hogan was in the little 
office. 

“Feelin’ better this mornin’?” West- 
ley asked, grinning. “We had it a bit 
heavy last night, didn’t we?” 

“No man makes a fool of me and 
gets away with it!” Hogan muttered. 

“Now, don’t get fussed up, Hogan,” 
Westley replied. “Suppose you ’tend 
to your business and let me ’tend to 
mine. You ain’t interested in mine, 
are yeh?” 

“T’m not!” Hogan said. 

“It'd be a bad thing, under the cir- 
cumstances, to admit that you was,” 
Westley told him, his eyes narrowing. 
“We'll get along fine as landlord and 
tenant if you don’t try to tramp on my 
toes. But if you want to start any- 
thing, Hogan, go right ahead and start 
it—fists, knives, or guns!” 

“T don’t want anything to do with 
you!” Hogan declared. “You came 
down here lookin’ for trouble, and 
you’re liable to find it, and I don’t care 
to be mixed up in it. Understand? I’d 
be pleased if you’d get out of my house 
and find a room somewhere else.” 

“T’ll think about that when my 
week’s up, Hogan. Meanwhile, you 


won't be bothered by me so long as you 
don’t try to bother me. 


Armed neu- 
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But any 


trality, Hogan—that’s us! 
time you want to declare war 

Hogan sneered and turned away, and 
Tom Westley went down the hall 
toward his room. He found the door 
part of the way open, and the woman 
he had seen the day before was busy 
making the bed. She looked up, star- 
tied, as he entered. . 

“Go right ahead with your work. 
Don’t mind me,” Westley said pleas- 
antly. 

The woman did not answer, and 
Westley watched her as she went about 
her work. She made a trip out into the 
hall and returned with clean towels, 
and Westley guessed that she had made 
sure that Hogan was not outside. 

“You goin’ to stay here?” she whis- 
pered. 

“For a week, anyway,” Westley re- 
plied. : 

“You're a fool, I guess! You spilled 
the beans last night, didn’t you? Got 
them all down on you now? Trying to 
commit suicide?” 

“Not exactly!” Westley replied. “I 
want to ask you a few questions.” 

“T don’t intend to answer any.” 

“T think it’d be best,” said Westley 
quietly. “You wouldn’t want me to tell 
Hogan about what you told me yester- 
day, would you?” 

“Don’t you dare!” she uttered in a 
hoarse whisper. “If you did a 

“Then you'd better answer a few 
harmless questions. Thanks for tellin’ 
me what you did yesterday. You ran 
away before I had a chance to thank 
you. I just want to know what your 
interest is in all this. Did you know my 
brother?” 

“He lived here. I ‘tended to his 
room, of course, and saw him once ina 
while. But I never spoke to him more 
than half a dozen times in my life, and 
then just to say ‘good morning.’ ” 

“Would you mind tellin’ me who you 
are?” 


“Why not? I’m Millie Hogan!” 


Westley whistled. “Hogan's daugh- 
ter?” 

“No, thank Heaven! I’m his niece,” 
she replied. “My folks died when I 
was about ten years old, and he adopted 
me. I’ve been his drudge. I’ve worked 
myself half to death for him and never 
been able to get away.” 

“That’s a shame,” Westley said. 

“Oh, a man like you couldn’t under- 
stand. He thinks that everybody is 
like him. He imagines I like this kind 
of life—thieves sneakin’ around all the 
time, decent men bein’ slugged and 
robbed. He thinks it’s clever, and that 
the men who do it are clever.” 

“Uh-huh! I can understand that!” 

“T’ve tried to keep decent—and I 
have! But I can’t stand much more 
of it. I’ve thought of sneakin’ away 
and gettin’ a job some place, but then 
I wouldn’t know anybody or have any 
friends. And now—now he’s urgin’ 
me to tie up with this Lefty Joe.” 

“Lefty Joe ain’t a fit man for a girl 
like you to marry,” Westley announced. 

“TI know it,” she said grimly. 

“T hate to see a girl like you in a 
place like this,” Westley said. “Gosh, 
if you were in a place like Arizona, 
where folks are clean and decent, you'd 
be a great girl!” 

“You might as well say if I was in 
heaven! Hogan won’t give me a cent. 
He’s afraid I’ll run away, and then he’d 
have to hire somebody.” 

“You ain’t got any particular love 
for him, then?” 

“T haven’t! He did take care of me 
when my folks died, but I’ve more than 
worked that out.” 

“Maybe we might make a little deal,” 
Westley informed her. “I reckon you 
know what I’m after?” 

“You want the man who killed your 
brother.” 

“Correct !” 

“Some of these thieves did it, of 
course. If not this gang, then some 
other gang around here.” 
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“I’ve got an idea you might make 
a pretty good guess.” 

“T’m not guessin’,” she said. 

“Not if I make the right kind of in- 
ducement ?” 

“I don’t want to do anything like 
that! That wouldn’t be straight and 
decent. I did enough to warn you. I 
—I just wish you’d go away and save 
yourself. I just don’t want another 
crime around here. I hate to see men 
like these putting away a good man!” 

“Ym here on certain business, and 
here I stay until that business is done 
—or J’n done!” Westley declared, his 
eyes narrowing again, “You see, I 
thought a lot of that kid brother of 
mine!” 

“Well—I hope you don’t lose out!” 

“Thanks,” Westley said. “Any time 
you want to talk——” 

“If I do, it'll be to square things with 
somebody, not to get a reward.” 

“T understand.” 

“You'd better get a room some other 
place.” : 

“Um! I figure this is safest. Hogan 
ain’t goin’ to let anything happen to me 
while I’m in his house—not in here, that 
is. And this is a handy place, too.” 

“Then watch!” she whispered. “It’d 
be a shame—if they got you, too!” 

She whirled toward the door and was 
gone before he could make a reply. 

Westley digested that interview and 
got a little hope out of it, but not much. 
He slept for a time, and then went out 
upon the streets, purposely showing 
himself to any who might be interested, 
walking back and forth defiantly. 

Then night came, and Westley left 
the district and ate a meal some dis- 
tance uptown, returning to the district 
again about ten o’clock. He had given 
his foes every chance to get together 
and make their plans. He was alert, 
cautious, ready for them to make a 
move that might betray them. 

He strode down the street, entered a 
shop and purchased some cigars, 
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emerged again, and stopped to light one 
of the smokes. Over his cupped hands 
he saw a man walking along close to 
the fronts of the buildings. Westley 
stepped back into a doorway as he 
gasped his surprise. The man who ap- 
proached was Officer G. William Wal- 
tern, in civilian clothes. 

Westley stepped out as Waltern came 
opposite the doorway, and they faced 
each other, 

“Takin’ a 
asked. 

“I was hoping that I’d see you,” said 
the officer. 

“Any special reason for wantin’ to ~ 
see me?” 

“Well, nothing in particular. But I 
am—er—interested in you and what 
you are doing.” 

“You are, are yeh? I wonder why?” 

“Well, to tell the truth, I think you 
have opened my eyes,” Waltern said. 
“You said some pretty hard things to 
me at headquarters, you know, and—er | 
—handled me roughly.” 

“Oh! You've been lookin’ for me so 
we could fight it out?” Westley asked. 

“No, sir! I’ve had all I want along 
that line,” Waltern declared. 

Westley looked at him carefully. “It 
makes me_ feel suspicious to see you 
down here,” he said. “Before I got 
down here yesterday, somebody tipped 
off to certain people hereabouts who I 
was and what I intended doing. I 
learned that it was a spy in police head- 
quarters. And now you come prowlin’ 
around.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” Waltern replied. 
“Some of the clerks around headquar- 
ters might be doing that sort of thing. 
Gangsters are kept pretty well in- 
formed. Ask some of the detectives 
who stage raids how many of them are 
tipped off in advance.” 

“You don’t seem to grasp my mean- 
in’,’ Westley said. “I said that this 
visit of yours looks suspicious.” 

“Do you mean to insinuate that I am 


little strollr’ Westley 
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the spy?” Waltern demanded. “I may 
be a little fussy about dressing, and 
things like that, but I hope I am a loyal 
officer.” 

“T hope so!” Westley agreed. 

“I know what you are doing, of 
course,” Waltern continued. “And, 
strange though it may seem, I have a 
kind of liking for you. I consider that 
you’re a real man!” 

“Thanks !” 

“I’m not talking foolish!’ Waltern 
said. “TI got to thinking about you, and 
I made up my mind that I could learn 
a lot from you. If I was out in Ari- 
zona, say, a deputy of yours, for in- 
stance, and had that sort of experience 
for a couple of years, I could come 
back to the city and be a regujar man 
on the force, a man worth something, 
instead of a fashion plate working in 
an office.” 

“T see. You came down here to ask 
me for a job?” 

“You won’t understand, I see, Mr. 
Westley! I—I’m for you! I’m afraid 
for you down here. I know a few 
things about these people and their 
methods, and if I can be of service to 
you-—” 

“Thanks, 
myself,” Westley said. 
misjudge a man, I may as 
you.” 

“If you doubt my motives, you are 
misjudging me!” 

“Well, ’'m doubtin’ your motives, but 
if I find out I am misjudgin’ you, it 
won’t take me more than a second to 
apologize,” Westley informed him. 

“T assure you 

“Time will tell! I’m pullin’ off a 
big fight, you see, and I don’t aim to 
let anybody stand in my way, be he cop 
or crook! Good evenin’!” 

Sheriff Tom Westley turned away 
without another word and went rapidly 
down the street. 

“I can’t quite make that man out,” 
he confessed to himself. “Maybe he is 


tL 


but I’m playin’ this game 
“T don’t often 
well tell 


just a plain fool—and maybe he’s play- 
in’ some sort of a deep game!” 


CHAPTER VI. 
BLOODLESS BATTLE. 


OR four days Tom Westley lived in 
the midst of danger without en- 
countering a show of violence. He 
seemed to breathe defiance. He glared 
at men who glanced at him, thrust 
gangsters out of the way when he came 
near them, and seemed to be challeng- 
ing the world to mortal combat. 

But it was not all bluster. The real 
Tom Westley was lurking behind this 
show of foolishness, watching, always 
alert, hoping to see or hear something 
that would put him on the right trail. 

He managed to see Millie Hogan 
every day, and they had frequent taiks. 
Westley found himself beginning to like 
the girl. He told her tales of the West, 
and particularly of Arizona, and once 
he got her to smile. It was not at all 
a bad-looking smile. But he wanted 
most to get her to talk. 

“T hate to see a girl like you in a 
place like this,” he told her one after- 
noon. “If you had a chance - 

“That’s something I'll never get,” she 

eclared. “I’ve given up hope!” 

“No sense in givin’ up hope! If 
you’re ready to talk and say what ! 
want you to say, I might see that you 
get a chance,” Westley said. 

The girl looked out of the window, 
down at the filthy alley below and the 
furtive-mannered men slipping along it 
like rats scampering to their holes. 

“Tt would be great to be in a place 
where everybody didn’t have to sneak 
around,” she whispered. “TI like to see 
a man who’s able to hold up his head. 
And that’s—that is why I wish you'd 
go away. I don’t want them to get 
you: : 

“They won't!” 
‘They will, just as soon as “they get 


frightened enough,” she declared. . “It'l! 


‘ 
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be a shot from the dark, maybe, You 
might as well go away and save your- 
self—you haven’t a chance of getting 
the man you want.” 

“There’s always a chance—and I 
thought a lot of John,” Westley an- 
swered. “It’d be an act of friendship 
to humanity, I reckon, to send some 
of these fellers to the chair. How’d 
you like to go out to Arizona? You’d 
have friends there, all right, before 
you’d been there a week, ’specially if I 
was to slip around the word that you 
were lonesome and needed friends. 
We've got more friends than anything 
else out there. And clean work and 
clean livin’, too!” 

“Why do you torture me?” she asked. 
“Why do you tell me such things ?” 

“You can have it, if you want it. My 
word’s good! I’d see you got along all 
right.” 

“TI don’t doubt your word,” Millie 
Hogan said. “But what chance have I 
to do such a thing?” 


“Every chance in the world!” West- 


ley told her. “Just talk! You could 
tell me what I want to know, I’m think- 
in’-—or at least give me a pretty good 
hint. Of course, I don’t blame a girl 
for wantin’ to protect her uncle, even 
if he is a brute. It wouldn’t be nice to 
have a relative go to the chair.” 

“Oh, he didn’t do it!” she cried. 

“Ha!” Westley grunted. “Sure he 
didn’t? Then you must know who did! 
You talk, girl—talk to me straight! I'll 
take you out of this hole! I'll take you 
away to Arizona, and I’ll see that you 
have a good, clean job and a chance to 
live right—every chance in the world!” 

“No—no!” 

“Interested in the guilty man, are 

eh?” 

“T—I hate him!” she said. 

“Then you do know who he is? You 
talk!” 

“I—I can’t say the word!” she cried. 

“Think of my poor kid brother, shot 


? 


down like a dog! 


‘Westley said. 


. 
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“TJ—I can’t talk!” she repeated. “I’m 
afraid!” 

“No need to be. 
you.” 

“Oh, you don’t know—you can’t 
guess! You can’t even take care of 
yourself if they decide to go after 
you!” 

“Don’t you worry about that!” West- 
ley told her. “I’ve handled quite a few 
men in my time, and some of them 
thought they were bad. You just slip 
me the word, then stand back and 
watch. Nobody’ll know you told.” 

But he was unable to gain his point. 
She hesitated, seemed to be on the verge 
of speaking, but suddenly hurried from 
the room as she*had done many times 
before. Tom Westley walked through 
the hall, out-of the building and down 
the street, still alert and watchful, still 
hoping that something might happen to 
give him the clew he sought. 

He did not think that Hogan was the 
guilty man, and never had thought so. 
Hogan was the sort to sit back and take 
profits while other men did the dirty 
work. And the girl knew! If he could 
only force her to speak! He did not 
avoid Hogan’s Place. Rather, he went 
there frequently. 

On this afternoon he went a step 
farther. He sat down to watch a pool 
game, careful that he was in a corner 
with his back to the wall. He knew 
that his presence there made certain 
men ner*sus, but he did not care. He 
wanted them to be nervous. 

Hogan passed and glared at him. 
Tom Westley stopped him with a hail. 

“Hogan !” 

“Well?” Hogan whirled around, 
hesitated, and then walked back. 

“Got a bad disposition, ain’t yeh?” 
“Can’t even answer 
I’ve got a bit of 


T’ll take care of 


when a man speaks. 

information for you.” 
“What is it?” Hogan asked. 
“Gatherin’ facts in this locality ain’t 

so hard when a man knows how to go 
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about it,” Westley said, lowering his 
voice so that only Hogan could hear. 
“You needn’t be fussed up about me 
any more, Hogan!” 

“Got enough? Going to leave this 
end of the city?” Hogan asked, with 
some eagerness. 

“Nope! But you needn’t be afraid of 
me and what I’m doin’, Hogan. I’ve 
learned a few things. I know, for in- 
stance, that you didn’t kill my brother.” 

“Of course I didn’t!” Hogan replied. 

“Then we haven’t any fight, Hogan. 
There is just one man on earth that I’m 
after now—and that’s the murderer of 
my brother!” Westley stepped closer 
and whispered. “And I’m mighty 
close after him, Hogan!” ° 

“Close after him?” Hogan repeated. 
“You mean that—that you know who 
he is?” 

“Yeh!” Westley said. “He’s been 
showin’ his hand, though maybe he 
don’t know it. I suppose I could name 
him to you, Hogan, but I don’t aim to 
do it just now. I want to gather a bit 
more evidence and make sure, you see. 
And I want to handle this thing all by 
myself. You know him, all right! But 
you won’t have many more talks with 
him, I reckon!’ 

“IT know him?” Hogan gasped. 

“You do, Hogan! That’s all I’m say- 
in’ just now. I just wanted to let you 
know that you weren’t under suspicion, 
so far as I am concerned.” 

Westley went out upon the street 
again. He had made his point, and he 
felt that his falsehood had been ‘in a 
worthy cause. He did not doubt that 
Hogan knew the identity of the mur- 
derer. And Hogan certainly would in- 
form the murderer of what Westley 
had just said. Perhaps that would 
frighten the guilty man, cause him to 
come out in the open and make a move 
—or else make one from the dark. 

Westley was in his room shortly 
after supper, with the door locked and 
the shade drawn at the window. He 


was preparing for whatever might 
come. He had inspected his six-gun, 
oiled it, and filled it with cartridges. 
He had more cartridges in a handy 
pocket. He might have been Sheriff 
Tom Westley, back in Arizona, prepar- 
ing to take the trail of a dangerous man. 

There was a knock at the door. 
Westley went across and unlocked it, 
then stepped to one side, his right hand 
near the butt of his revolver. 

“Come in!” he said. 

The door was opened. Millie Hogan 
stood in it. 

“Clean towels,” she muttered. 

Westley watched as she _ hurried 
across to the washstand. He knew that 
she had put clean towels there earlier 
in the day, that this was a subterfuge of 
some sort. As she went back to the 
hall she stepped close to him and whis- 
pered: ° 

“Watch out to-night! 
room !” 

“T’ve got-to go out and get fresh 
air,” Westley complained, also speaking 
in a whisper. 

“Don’t be a fool! They’re after 
you,” she said. “Something has made 
them afraid of you. The gang has 
orders to get you. I—I heard them 
talking. They never pay any attention 
to me. They think I’m a stick of fur- 
niture, I suppose. They'll get you, kill 
you,.weight your body, and toss it into 
the river p 

Somebody was coming along the 
dark hall. Millie Hogan darted out, 
her towels on her arm, and hurried 
toward another room. Tom Westley 
closed the door silently behind her. 

She had given him good news. So 
they were frightened at last! Hogan 
had passed the word that Westley had 
said he was on the right trail! 

So they were after him! It was a 
dangerous game he played, but he rec- 
ognized it as such, and hence was on 
guard. He would fight it out with them, 
try to ascertain the identities of his 


Stay in your 
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particular foes, and among them find 
the man he sought. 

For an hour or so longer he waited, 
then left his room and went through 
the hall toward the front stairs. Hogan 
was in the little office. - 

'“Stitkin’ around home, are yeh?” 
Westley asked. 

“T’ve got a toothache,” Hogan de- 
clared. “I’m goin’ to stay right here 
until bedtime.” 

As Westley went down the stairs he 
grinned. So Hogan was preparing an 
alibi! 
move to-night. 

Westley acted in an ordinary manner 
as he stepped out upon the street and 
started for the nearest corner. But he 
knew that he was watched and shad- 
owed. He saw a man slipping along 
through the shadows on the opposite 
side of the street. The word was be- 
ing passed, he supposed. 

He loitered along the street like a 
man without any destination in mind. 
He dropped into a cigar store and made 
a purchase, watching the other cus- 
tomers. By the way in which they 
glanced at him, Westley knew that 
word had gone through this crime-in- 
fested district that he was to be “got.” 

He put a cigar between his teeth, but 
he did not light it, for he wanted no 
cigar glow to give a target in the dark- 
ness. The gangsters would not shoot 
him down in the lighted street, he rea- 
soned. They would wait for him to get 
into a place where the deed could be 
done swiftly. 

Coming to the mouth of an alley, he 
stepped to the curb and hesitated. Just 
inside the alley two men began quarrel- 
ing. A few others ran toward them. 
Tom Westley grinned. 

It was an old trick, and he did not 
intend to be taken in by it. All that 
was neeessary was for him to run to 
the spot to see what the quarrel was 
about. And then there would be a 
scuffle, a knife between his ribs, a scat- 


Hogan expected them to make a- 
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tering, and a story for the police after- 
ward of sounds of a fight and of a man 
found dead. 

Westley crossed the mouth of the 
alley and continued down the street, no- 
ticing with satisfaction that the quarrel 
stopped as soon as he did so. He came 
to Hogan’s Place and entered. 

There was a scattering of men in the 
pool and billiard room, but Westley no- 
ticed that several he knew were miss- 
ing. Lefty Joe was not there, nor the 
man who had made the howl on the 
night of the poker game. Certain 
others were missing, too. They were 
outside, waiting for him, Westley sup- 
posed. 

Despair clutched him for an instant. 

Out into the street again he went, and 
down it to the corner. He turned into 
the side street and approached the end 
of the alley that ran behind Hogan’s 
Place. He stood at the curb there for 
a few minutes and chewed at his un- 
lighted cigar. Then he turned into the 
alley abruptly, as though he had de- 
cided to go to his room. 

He slipped along as noiselessly as a 
cat until he was halfway from the end 
of the alley to Hogan’s back door. 
Then he stopped, felt around and 
picked up a tin can, and tossed it far 
ahead of him. It crashed to the 
ground, made a noise such as it might 
have made had a man stumbled over it. 

Tom Westley crouched against the 
wall of a building. From down the alley 
came a flash of flame, the ringing of a 
shot. From directly opposite him came 
another. Westley whipped out his gun, 
but he did not fire. 

He heard men running, heard a soft 
whistle. He tossed another can, so that 
it fell some distance from the first. 
Again there was a shot from down the 
alley, another from opposite. 

Westley’s gun roared. The bullet 
sped toward the nearest flash and 
crashed against the wall within a foot 
of his assailant’s head. With the flash, 
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Westley changed his position. He 


dashed for the street. Behind him, au- . 


tomatics spat and revolvers roared. 

He came to the street and darted into 
it. Then he walked deliberately along 
it, as though not concerned with any- 
thing that was happening. He saw a 
few men running toward the alley, saw 
in the distance two policemen. 

Vestley chuckled a bit and walked 
on down the street, block after block. 
He had drawn the fire of the enemy 
and had escaped unscathed. But it had 
availed him nothing so far, he told him- 
self., It was the aftermath upon which 
he depended. 

He walked about for half an hour 
longer, and then went back to the lods- 
ing house and up the front stairs. 
Hogan was sitting in the office talking 
to a man and a woman. His eyes 
bulged when he saw Westley. 

“Nice evenin’, Hogan!” the man 
from Arizona said. “How’s the tooth- 
ache?” 

Hogan glared at him, but did not 
answer. Westley went down the hall 
to his room and entered it. He re- 
mained there for some time, and now 
he smoked the cigar he had been chew- 
ing. He removed the exploded car- 
tridge from his six-gun, cleaned “the 
gun, inserted a fresh cartridge, and put 
the gun back into its holster. 

Then he snapped out the light and 
crept to the door once more. He 
opened it softly, slipped out, closed the 
door behind him, and started toward 
the rear stairs. 

The excitement in the alley had died 
down. The police had made a short 
investigation and had reached the de- 
cision that some gangsters had engaged 
in a row without casualties. 

Westley went down the rickety stairs 
quietly and- stopped just at the door. 
He did not want to walk into a trap 
now. He heard somebody descending 
after him, and darted quickly to one 
side to crouch in the darkness. He 


heard somebody hurrying up the alley, 
too. 

It was Hogan who came down the 
stairs. He met the other man in the 
doorway. 

“Hogan!” 

“Lefty, you fool!’ Hogan whispered. 
“So you didn’t get him!” 

“He dodged us,” Lefty Joe said. 
“We had boys planted all around the 
alley, too, and trailed him to it.” 

“You're a bunch of bungling fools!” 
Hogan declared. ‘Understand me, 
Lefty, I’m out of this from now on. 
This man Westley is ne fool! If I was 
in the boots ef a certain man, I’d be 
a little afraid.” 

“Something’s got to be done!” Lefty 
Joe said. 

“Then yeu and the boys go ahead and 
do it, but I don’t want to knew anything 
about it,” Hogan declared. 

“You turnin’ against us?” 

“No! I'll help you whenever I can. 
But I'll have no hand ‘in this thing. | 
want yeu to understand that! I don’t 
want anything pulled off near my place, 
either. Use your wits, if you have any! 
Now get away from here. I’m goin’ 
across the alley.” 

“T’ll go with you and play pool,” 
Lefty Joe replied. ‘“That’ll look best.” 

They walked across the alley to- 
gether, but Hogan entered the place 
first, and Lefty Joe waited for five min- 
utes or so before following, while 
Westley crouched quietly in the dark- 
ness and waited, too. 

A moment longer he waited, then he 
crossed the alley himself, opened the 
door, and walked into the back room. 


CHAPTER VII. 
iN THE PRIVATE ROOM. 
T! {E place was crowded now. Groups 
of men were playing pool and bil- 
liards, others were gathered around the 
cigar counter, others were merely 
standing around and watching. But 
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every group seemed engaged in whis- 
pered conversation, and Westley did 
not doubt that he was the subject of it. 

He walked quietly along the wall, and 
for a time his presence was not noticed. 
And then he was seen, and a swift 
change came over the place. Some men 
slipped away from his vicinity. Others 
refused to glance at him even. Loud 
talk took the place of the whispering. 

Lefty Joe was playing pool at a table 
well down the room, and Hogan was 
standing near, watching, and talking to 
another man of the district. Westley 
continued along the wall until he 
reached the table at which Lefty Joe 
was playing. He sat down with his 
back to the wall, saying nothing, pre- 
tending to watch the game. His cigar 
was cocked at a jaunty angle. 

Those in the resort could not under- 
stand the man or his attitude. He ren- 
dered them nervous. Had he threat- 
ened them, they would have understood. 
But he only smoked and watched. 

Hogan walked slowly along the wall 
and approached him. Lefty Joe came 
nearer as he played his game. Westley 
glanced up and saw Hogan, and smiled. 

“Toothache better?” he wanted to 
knew. 

Wes” 

“Scared out of yeh?” 

“T don’t know what would scare it 
out of me,” Hogan said. 

“Thought maybe the shootin’ did,” 
said Westley. “Had a little excitement 
in the alley an hour or so ago.” 

“Yes?” Hogan asked. 

“Mighty poor shootin’, if you ask 
me,” Westley said. “Just fool blazin’ 
away! Them boys can’t shoot!” 

Lefty Joe’s face flushed, and some of 
the other men near growled down in 
their throats. 

“It must have been poor shootin’ if 
there was nobody hurt,” Hogan said. 

“It didn’t worry me any,” Westley 
declared. “If they were shootin’ at me, 
they didn’t come very near. And I 
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could have potted a couple of them as 
easy as not, if I’d wanted to.” 

“Think you can shoot, do you?” 
Lefty Joe asked sneeringly. ‘Shoot off 
your mouth!” 

“Huh!” Westley grunted. “What 
you firin’ up about? I thought you was 
a friend of mine, Joe. You don’t mean 
to say it was you doin’ that shootin’, 
do yeh?” 

Lefty Joe realized that he had made 
a mistake. Westley puffed at his cigar 
and grinned, as Lefty Joe ignored him. 

“Ever play poker any more?” West- 
ley persisted. “I’m ready to give you 
revenge any time.” 

He saw the sudden gleam in Joe’s 
eyes, and he knew what Joe was think- 
ing. It might be possible, if they could 
get Westley into another poker game, 
to shoot him in cold blood, then fire a 
shot out of the revolver they knew 
Westley carried, and say that there was 
a quarrel over cards, and that they had 
fired in self-defense. 

There was danger in such a course. 
There would be an investigation, and 
possibly some of their number would 
have to go to jail for a time, and even 
stand trial. But there was another 
chance, too—the chance of knifing 
Westley in a private room and later 
taking his body some distance away, so 
as to please Hogan. 

Westley knew that these gangsters 
never carried their guns except when 
they intended to use them. It did not 
do for them to be caught by the police 
with such weapons in their possession. 
Westley judged that they would try to 
knife him, if they got a chance. And 
he was offering them the chance. 

He saw Lefty Joe glance at Hogan, 
and he saw the answering look that 
Hogan gave him. 

“Got to be careful about this poker 
stuff,” Hogan said. “I don’t want the 
place raided. But if you want to play, 
Joe, you go to one of the rooms with 
Westley, and I'll round up three more 
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of the boys. Anybody you want in 
particular?” 

“J don’t care,” Joe said. There was 
no need to mention names. Hogan 
knew the men Joe wanted. 

“Westley will probably clean all of 
you again,’ Hogan said, attempting a 
laugh. “He must be a bear at poker.” 

“Why not get in the game yourself?” 
Westley asked. 

“T’ve got some business to ’tend to,” 
Hogan replied. “I may drop in later.” 

Lefty Joe put his cue in the rack. 
“Come on!” he said to Westley ; and he 
led the way toward the rear of the es- 
tablishment. 

They went to one of the private 
rooms, and Lefty Jee snapped on the 
lights. Westley gave the place one 
quick glance. There was only one door 
and one window, and it was high in 
the wall. He did not think there.was 
a chance of a shot through the window. 
They would not shoot if it could be 
avoided. They would use the silent 
knife, and then get the body away. 


In the center of the room was a’ 


table, and there were half a dozen old 
chairs scattered around. Westley 
walked around the table and sat down 
in one of the chairs, leaning it back 
. against the wall. Joe seemed to be ner- 
vous. He left the door partly open 
and stood in it, waiting. 

“Same boys?” Westley wanted to 
know. 

“T suppose so,” Lefty Joe said. 

“Hope you put up a better game than 
you did the last time. It ain’t fun tak- 
in’ money from infants.” 

“You were lucky the last time.” 

“Uh-huh! And I aim to be lucky to- 
night,” Westley said, with double 
meaning. “Who do you suppose tried 
to shoot me?” 

“T don’t know,” Joe replied. ‘You’ve 
been shoutin’ around that you knew 
your brother’s murderer and was going 
to get him, so I suppose some of his 
friends tried to get you first.” 


“It’s likely,” Westley admitted. “The 
boys comin’ ‘yet ?” 

“Yes!” Joe snapped. 

He stepped back into the room and 
sat down near the table. The door was 
opened wider, and three men came in. 
Westley glanced at them quickly. Two 
of them had been in the other game, but 
the third was a stranger. Westley won- 
dered a bit about him. Was he the man 
most concerned, or was he merely a 
professional murderer appointed to do 
the work? — 

Westley pretended to be lighting a 
fresh cigar, while they arranged the 
chairs and got out chips and eards. 
They were maintaining a meaningless 
conversation, such as generally is main- 
tained by men under a nervous strain, 
but it did not fool the man from Ari- 
zona. He watched them coldly. 

“Shut the door!” Lefty Joe com- 
manded. 

One of the men got up and obeyed, 
and Westley noticed that he locked the 
door, too. Then Westley got out of his 
chair and pulled it forward to the table, 
as the others sat down. He had de- 
cided on a bold move, and he knew just 
how dangerous it would be. 

He remained standing behind his 
chair, and now he was looking them 
over coldly, his eyes narrowed, his body 
tense. 

“Sit down!” Lefty Joe ordered. 

“There’s no hurry,” Westley replied. 
“T’ve got somethin’ to say first.” 

“Want to make a rule about dealin’ 
crooked?” Joe sneered. 

“This hasn’t anything to do with 
poker,” said Westley. He cocked the 
cigar to one corner of his mouth, and 
suddenly his right hand made a light- 
ninglike movement, and they saw. that 
it held a revolver. 

“Sit quiet!’ Westley commanded. 
“Nobody’s goin’ to be hurt—just yet. 
It’s just to keep you from gettin’ reck- 
less and forgettin’ to keep your minds 
on what I’m goin’ to say.” 
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“What fool stunt is this?” Joe asked, 
some nervousness in his manner. 

“T’ll tell you quick enough. Every- 
body around here knows who I am, and 
why I’m here. We'll let it go at that. 
There was an attempt, made to get me 
to-night, and it didn’t work. I’m not 
sayin’ that any of you boys were con- 
cerned in it, and I ain’t sayin’ that you 
weren't.” 

“You’re crazy!” Lefty Joe gasped. 

“Nope! Now you boys listen to me. 
I want to know the name of the man 
who killed my brother. Maybe some of 
you know it, and maybe all of you do. 
One man I know does—and he’s Lefty 
Joe!” 

“Why——” Joe began. 

“Don’t lie about it, Joe,” Westley 
said, watching him carefully. “You 
know—and I know that you know! 
And you’re goin’ to tell me right here 
and now! You boys put your hands on 
the table and sit quiet. I’m goin’ to 


plug the first man who makes a move. 


Ready to talk, Joe?” 

“You’re a crazy fool!” Lefty Joe 
cried. “Think you can pull off a fool 
stunt like this, do you? I don’t know 
anything about it!” 

“Don’t lie to me!” Westley inter- 
rupted. “I was within six feet of you 
when you were talkin’ to Hogan by his 
back door. I followed you over here. 
I heard everything that you said. You 
know who killed my brother, and you’re 
goin’ to tell me now—and tell the 
truth !” 

“Vou ” 

“I’m doin’ the talkin’ now! You were 
in the gang that tried to pot me to- 
night, Joe! You thought you had me 
when I suggested a card game. Well, 
you’ve got me in here! You'd like to 
slip a knife between my ribs, and then 
toss my body some place half a mile 
away, wouldn’t you? You thought you 
had me when you got me in here— 
whereas, I’ve got you! 


“Why, you poor fools! I suspect 
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I’m the only man in this room who’s 
carryin’ a gun. You are too afraid of 
bein’ caught with a gun on you. And 
if anybody has a gun and wants to pull 
it, let him! I can bring down a man 
with every shot, and I’ve got six shots, 
and there are only four of you! And 
I’m goin’ to shoot merry blazes out of 
this gang if you don’t talk! I’m an 
officer of the law, you know. And I 
can say I shot in self-defense, if it’s 
necessary. Nobody would kick much 
if I cleaned out the entire gang!” 

“T—I don’t know anything,” Lefty 
Joe repeated, licking at his lips. 

“Forgotten, have yeh? Then you'd 
better remember right sudden, boy! 
The door’s locked, remember. I can 
lay out all of you and reload my gun 
before anybody can break it in!” 

“I don’t know anything——” Joe 
stammered. 

“Enough of your lies and nonsense! 
You other fellers keep your hands flat 
on the table, or I'll show you some 
fancy shootin’! Now, Lefty Joe, you 
talk!” 

Westley stepped a short distance 
around the table and shoved the muzzle 
of his revolver straight at Joe’s breast. 
The others did not make a move. There 
was a moment of silence, save for the 
heavy breathing of the men sitting 
around the table. 

Then there came a knock at the door. 
Somebody gave a sigh of relief. 

“T’m goin’ to put my revolver back in 
the holster,” Westley said, “and stand 
right here at the end of the table. The 
gent who has the key will unlock that 
door and see who’s there and what is 
wanted. And at the first funny move, 
I start shootin’. Unlock the door.” 

One of the men got up and stumbled 
across the room. Westley was watch- 
ing all of them carefully. His revolver 
was back in the holster, but his right 
hand nestled under the left side of his 
coat, and they knew he could draw 
swiftly. 
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The door was opened. Millie Hogan 
darted into the room, shut the door be- 
hind hér,.and stood with her back 
against it. All looked at her with sur- 
prise. Her hair was hanging down at 
the side of her head. There was a 
bruise upon her lips, a cut on one cheek. 
Her eyes were wild, as though she was 
on the verge of hysterics. 

“I—I’m going to tell!” she stam- 
mered. 

“Get out of here!” It was Lefty Joe 
who ordered her. “We’re playin’ cards 
and as 

“Easy, Joe!” Westley warned. “All 
you fellers keep quiet now! The lady’s 
got somethin’ to say, and she’s goin’ to 
say it! And if anybody makes a move 
to stop her - 

“Playing cards!” the girl gasped. “I 
know the game you're playing. And 
I’m going to take a hand in it!” 

“You ” Lefty Joe began. 
face was livid, Westley noticed. 

“Keep quiet!” the man from Arizona 
commanded. He whipped out his re- 
volver again, and the sight of it seemed 
to quiet Lefty Joe more than words. 

“Mr. Westley!” the girl cried. “You 
don’t know what they did to me! When 
—when I warned you in your room to- 
night they heard me. They caught me 
when I went into the hall. I’ve stood 
a lot, but I won’t stand being beaten 
like a dog!” 

“What’s that?” Westley cried. 

“Hogan, and Lefty Joe! They beat 
me with their fists because I had 
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warned you!*I won’t stand it any more. . 


You want to know who killed your 
brother, do you?” 

“Millie!” Joe shrieked. “You're 
crazy! You don’t know what you're 
sayin’ !” 

But the girl did not even glance at 
him now. She stepped into the room, 
panting, weeping, looking to Westley as 
though for protection. 

“Who killed my brother?” Westley 
asked excitedly. 


The girl hesitated for a moment, then 
new strength seemed to come to her. 
She did not speak in reply. But she 
raised one arm and pointed a forefinger 
straight at Lefty Joe! 

“Lefty Joe!” Westley cried. 
was a menace in his voice. 

“It’s a lie!” Joe cried. “She’s lyin’! 
Don’t you believe her! She’s mad be- 
cause Hogan wants her to marry me.” 

Millie Hogan staggered back against 
the door again. The men in the room 
were silent. Tom Westley, revolver in 
hand, stepped forward slowly, his eyes 
blazing, his jaws rigid, the light of a 
Riller in his face. 

“You shot my brother, John!” he 
accused. 

“Tt’s a lie! I didn’t!” 

“Miss Hogan, please leave the room,” 
Westigy said in the same tense voice. 
“Just wait for me out in the street, 
please.” 

She gasped and darted out of the 
door, slamming it behind her. Tom 
Westley did not take his eyes from the 
man before him, save for a quick 
glanee at the others now and then. 

“You killed my brother, curse you!” 

“No—no!” 

“And I’m goin’ to shoot you to death 
a bit at a time!” Westley went on. “I 
come from a country where men can 
shoot! Lefty Joe, I can shoot you a 
dozen times, and yet you'll be alive.” 

“T—JI didn’t do it!” 

“Tt’s in your face!” Westley de- 
clared. “Get ready to suffer, Joe! And 
you'd better pray that you die quick!” 

Westley’s revolver exploded. He 
had not raised it to aim, but the bullet 
nicked-Lefty Joe’s left ear. 

“The next one will tear through your 
cheek!” Westley said. 

“I—TI ain’t got a gun!” Joe wailed. 
“Give me a chance—you coward!” 

“Did my brother have a chance?” 

“T haven’t said that I killed him!” 

“But you did, didn’t you? Ii you 
was man enough to admit it, I might 
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give you a chance, I might shoot it out 
with you. But you’re a liar e: 

“All right!’ Sudden courage had 
come to Lefty Joe, the courage of de- 
spair. “All right—I killed him!” 

“Ah!” Westley cried. ‘You confess 
it, do you? That’s what I was playin’ 
for, Joe! I wanted to hear that con- 
fession. Oh, I ain’t goin’ to shoot you 
now! But you’re goin’ to the electric 
chair. Day after day you'll sit in your 
cell and wait, knowin’ that you can’t 
fight, can’t help yourself! That’s what 
you’ve got comin’ to you, Joe!” 

The crucial moment had arrived. 
The momentary paralysis the gangsters 
had suffered was at an end. A chair 
overturned, a man sprang. 

Westley’s gun roared. All the men 
were upon their feet. Knives flashed. 
Lefty Joe cried for help and gave the 
call of his gang. 

Tom Westley sprang back against the 
wall. He ‘fired again, and a man 
dropped. He hurled a chair at them 
Outside, he heard 
The door 


as they charged. 
cries and pounding feet. 
burst open, and more men charged into 


the room, Hogan at their head. Hogan 
had a weapon in his hand. 

“Get him!” Lefty Joe was crying. 
“He started shootin’ P 

Westley dodged a thrown knife and 
fired two more shots. Then they were 
upon him. Hogan had fallen, he saw, 
but another man had grasped the 
weapon Hogan had held. Back in a 
corner, Westley battled, fearing that 
they would get him after his revolver 
was empty. Lefty Joe was behind some 
of the others. If he saw disaster com- 
ing, Westley wanted to save one shot 
for Lefty Joe! 

More men were running from the 
front room. Westley fired again, 
whirled away, grasped another chair 
and hurled it at his foes. Then there 
was a sudden jumble of men in the 
room, men who took a part in the fight- 
ing, but did not fight against Westley. 
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He saw the flash of brass buttons. He 
saw a face he seemed to remember as 
having seen at police headquarters. 

Once more he was in a corner, and 
they were bearing down upon him. His 
revolver was wrenched from his grasp. 
With his bare fists he fought against 
their knives. 

It was the end, he thought, but he 
had done something toward avenging 
his dead brother. He knocked one 
knife aside and saw another descend- 
ing. But between it and his breast was 
interposed the body of another man. 
The knife went home. Westley dropped 
to the floor; the other man, wounded, 
atop of him. 

A few more shots, curses and 
shrieks, and then sudden quiet. West- 
ley, surprised that he was not badly in- 
jured, rolled the man off him and sat up 
against the wall. Lefty Joe and the 
others were wearing manacles. Hogan 
and others were stretched on the floor, 
some still, some groaning. 

Westley seemed to be dazed for a 
minute. He turned and looked at the 
man who had saved his life. It was 
Officer G. William Waltern! 

“You——” Westley gasped. 

“Glad to be—of service,” Waltern 
stammered. “I’m not hurt—bad. Clean 
cut—in the breast!” 

“Why, boy, I x 

“Everything’s all right,” Waltern 
said. “You’ve been working alone, but 
you've been watched and guarded. The 
chief saw to that. You’ve done it, 
Westley—got your man!” 

“TJ—they almost had me.” 

“Not a chance!” Waltern said. “I 
was watching. I heard Joe’s confes- 
sion, and so did another man. We were 
—just outside that window. I whistled 
for help—and came in. Glad—to be of 
service.” 

“Boy, I—I misjudged you 

“It’s all right, sheriff. But—about 
that deputy’s job——” 
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“You get it!” Westley cried. “Keep 
quiet now until we can get you to a 
doctor!” 

He staggered to his feet. One of the 
detectives hurried to him. 

“Not hurt?” he asked. 

“Only a few bruises,” Westley said. 

“Hogan’s dead, and another man. 
Good work! Lefty Joe’s a safe pris- 
oner! He’s whimpering now like the 
coward he is! One of the men has 
gone to phone for the wagon.” 

“Waltern is knifed,” Westley said. 

“There'll be’ a surgeon here with the 
wagon. Waltern’s a great kid. Took 
a fancy to you after you messed up 


you all the time. Changing, too. He 
didn’t even have a fresh shine on his 
boots this morning.” 

“Um!” Tom Westley grunted. 

“Hogan was a bad egg—glad he’s 
gone,” the detective went on. “Sorry 
for that niece of his, though. Hogan 
didn’t own anything—just ran this 
place for another man.” 

“She'll find friends enough!” Sheriff 
Tom Westley exclaimed. “I’m goin’ to 
take that girl to Arizona and give her 
the chance she wants. And I’m goin’ 
to také Waltern, too—Officer G. 


-William Waltern—and I’m goin’ to 


make him Deputy Sheriff Bill Wal- 








headquarters that day. Talks about tern.” 


ANTIDOTE A 


EVADED LAW MANY YEARS 


FOR eighteen years Peter Kohl, of Watertown, Wisconsin, was a fugitive from 
justice. Recently he was caught and sentenced—to twenty days in jail! 
Kohl committed a misdemeanor nineteen years ago and was put in jail 

to await trial. In the cell with him was Fred Stephenson, held on a murder 

charge. Stephenson sawed through the bars of the cell window, and, to prevent 
his cell mate’s giving the alarm, insisted that the luckless Kohl accompany him in 
his dash for freedom. 

Soon after leaving the jail Kohl ran away from his companion and worked 
his way west to the Pacific coast. Year after year he moved from one town 
te another, fearing recognition and arrest. But no efforts had been made to 
effect his capture after it was learned that he had left Wisconsin. 

Many years later he drifted to Milwaukee. Believing that time had so aged 
him that he would not be recognized, he settled there. Then Chief Pieritz of 
the Watertown police received a letter from a woman in Milwaukee who intimated 
that she could give information concerning the fugitive. Her letter led to Kohl's 
arrest and subsequent imprisonment. 


POPPE ERE 
“GOLD” WAS BRASS 


ELEASED from Sing Sing prison after serving a term of three years, 

Samuel Brickner tasted none of the joys of freedom when he stepped out- 

sidé its walls. There weré four warrants from police departments awaiting his 

release. He was arrested promptly, charged with having fleeced Meyer Levy 

of Yonkers, New York, out of twelve hundred and five dollars by selling him 
“gold” that proved to be polished brass. 

Levy charges that on July 23, 1917, Brickner showed him a box of what 
appeared to be gold. Brickner, says Levy, represented it as the real thing and 
introduced an “assayer,” who claimed to have examined it and found it to be 
genuine. Levy bought the box of metal. Afterward he found out that all he 
_ in exchange for his money was experience and seven and one-half pounds 
of brass. 
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Author of ‘‘Simon at and the Irony of Mercy,’’ e 


N his slow walk down the 
Bowery Simon Trapp paused 
at the corner of Broome 
Street, in which was situated 
his cluttered pawnshop. He decided to 
buy a newspaper. As the matter in- 
volved an expenditure of money, he 
plucked thoughtfully at his beard. But 
there was hardly any other chance of 
getting the paper; so, with an air of 
benefaction, he approached a very small 
and very smudgy newsboy. 

The old gentleman waited patiently 
for change of a nickel, which the boy 
made a great fuss about digging up. 
-Perhaps the boy thought that his cus- 
tomer would be in a hurry to be off 
and reckon the passing moments of 
more value than the pennies—but in 
that he was mistaken. Mr. Trapp, 
sensing the urchin’s game, extended his 
palm and waited grimly until the last 
copper had been reluctantly dropped 
in it. 

Then he walked to his pawnshop. 
He found “Puggie” Rooks safely in 
charge of the business. - Whereupon 
the old man went to his living room in 
the rear to enjoy the newspaper. 

Ere many minutes had elapsed Simon 
Trapp decided that the newspaper was 
perhaps the best investment he had 
made in a long time. A small item on 
the third page caught and held his at- 
tention to the exclusion of everything 
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else. He read the item over and over. 
Presently he hurled the paper aside and 
cried: 

“Pugegie!” 

Puggie Rooks, the young assistant in 
pawnbroking and other transactions 
even less worthy, responded at once. 

“Lock up the shop,” the pawnbroker 
ordered. 

The young man hastened to obey, not 
at all put out by the sharpness of Mr. 
Trapp, which he attributed to extraor- 
dinary excitement. Soon they were 
quartered without fear of interruption 
in the living room. 

“Listen,” the old man enjoined in a 
softer voice. “I got a job that you 
should do.” 

Puggie’s face lengthened. There 
were some “jobs” assigned him» by Mr. 
Trapp which were far from attractive. 

“Up there?” he demanded glumly. 

“No,” the pawnbroker assured him; 
“not up there this time. This man that 
you should see has\already left there. 
You don’t have to go up there this 
time.” 

“I’m glad of that. I hate that place.” 

“You should hate it more if you had 
to stay there. Listen now, I want you 
to see a man by the name of Adolph 
Peters. He 

“Who—Smoke’ Peters? 

“That’s what they call him—Smoke 
Peters. He 
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_ “Is he out?” 

“Yes, he’s out,” Mr. Trapp replied 
gladly. “And you ain’t no more sur- 
prised than me. Never did I see five 
years go so quick! It seems just like 
last week that they took him away for 
five years, and now here he is back 
again—just like that!” 

The old man snapped his fingers. 
Puggie grinned. 

“Maybe,” the latter suggested, “it 
don’t seem ‘just like that’ to Adolph 
Peters.” 

“No—that’s right—it ain’t been no 
short time to Adolph Peters. Last year, 
I bet, seems a long ways back to him. 
3ut he ain’t been there five years— 
only about four; good time off. I tell 
you the truth, Smoke Peters got all his 
good time, I bet, as never did I see a 
finer behaved man. Nothing noisy 
about him—no loud talking. He’s just 
a fine, quiet man—and I like him. Lis- 
ten, Puggie, I should like to do some- 
thing for him. He’s sick—it reads in 
the paper there about him being sick. 
They printed a lot about him when they 
took him away—a master burglar they 
called him; but now, when he’s out, 
and sick, and maybe needs help, they 
print a little item no bigger than if they 
was writing about a dog fight. But 
maybe that suits Smoke Peters—him so 
quiet and nice.” 

Mr. Trapp peered intently into Pug- 
gie’s face and added: 

“You shouldn’t want to make a mis- 
take in picking out Adolph Peters to 
talk to. You know him—eh?” 

“Sure, I know him,” the young man 
returned. “I seen him here, didn’t I, 
when I was a kid?” 

“T didn’t remember if you did or 
not. He’s a plumpish man 








“T bet he ain’t plumpish now. They 
don’t come out of that place very fat 
—none that I ever seen.” 

‘Well, his face is the main thing for 
you to remember. His eyes, steady and 
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cool—you never should forget his 
eyes.” 

“T’ll know him all right.” 

“Good! Now, Adolph Peters, as it 
reads in the paper, is putting up at Tony 
George’s mission. You know Tony— 
the old crook that got religion and 
turned into a kind of a preacher, with 
a mission in Bayard Street. Tony’s all 
right—only he’s got religion. He’ll beat 
you up if he finds out who you be and 
what you want with Adolph Peters. So — 
be easy, and don’t let Tony know you're 
there. He won’t remember you, any- 
way—you was_a little boy when Tony 
George used to come to see me. 

“Only don’t let Tony know that 
you’re trying to get Adolph Peters to 
come and see me. That’s one thing 
that sets Tony to fighting—if he thinks 
somebody is trying to take a man away 
from his place. It reads in the paper 
that Adolph Peters come to Tony’s 
mission, sick and tired after them four 
years up there. I guess Tony told some 
reporter about it. Them reporters like 
to hang around Tony’s place—looking 
for what they call ‘characters.’ But 
Tony won’t let ’em write a man up too 
much, and they’re afraid of Tony. 
Religion didn’t turn Tony’s fists soit 
—no indeed! He lays down the law 
in his place, and everybody minds what 
he says, or gets out. But he likes to 
get the name of his place in the paper 
once in a while—and wants everybody 
to know it when a man reforms.” 

A puzzled frown gathered on Mr. 
Rooks’ sophisticated face. 

“What if Adolph Peters has re- 
formed?” he ventured. 

“Listen,” the pawnbroker returned 
scornfully, “don’t be foolish! He wen 
there because he’s sick, that’s all. Him 
and Tony is old friends. I hope Adolph 
he ain’t sick abed. You couldn’t get to 
see him—and it wouldn’t do no good 
to see him—if he’s sick abed. I guess 
he’s just wore out and tired after them 
four years and wants to rest and eat 
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good food. Anyhow, you go down 
there. Hang around till you get a good 
chance to tell him that he should hurry 
up and come to see me on very im- 
portant business.” 

Puggie Rooks departed. Whereupon 
Mr. Trapp, his shop unlocked again, 
resumed the less colorful business of 
pawnbroking; meanwhile speculating 
hopefully upon the prospects that had 
been awakened by the insignificant news 
item, 

The Star of Hope Mission, which 
was a result of the conversion of the 
notorious Tony George, was open to 
the general public throughout the day 
and most of the night. No one ever 
doubted the sincerity of Tony George. 
He was a natural head er of men. Asa 
criminal he had been a leader. As an 
expounder of the great faith that had 
been awakened within him, he was vig- 
orous and crude, but effective. He ex- 
tended his efforts for the most part 
to that unfortunate class of men who 
were hardic: ipped by police and prison 


records. There was nothing “slushy” 
about his work. He pointed out the 
practical advantages of sobriety and 


honest industry and gave a practical 
id in opening the way to jobs 
Rooks encountered no diffi- 


helping ha: 
Puggie 


culties. He sauniered into the place 

casually ; many a loiterer drifted in 

from ag streets, and sat down in the 
iding room. There were enough 

other men there to render him incon- 
Ictous. 


Within an hour Adolph Peters wan- 
into the reading room. He came 
from up from his 
room. Tony George was not in sight 
—ii he were in the mission, he would 
hardiy be found in the reading room. 
Puggie Rooks recognized Adolph 
Peters. The lean face and whitened 
hair did not conceal the identity of the 
man. He walked slowly, though he 
was far from being an invalid. The 


ing 
deductions of Simon Trapp apparently 
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tairs; undoubtedly 
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were correct. Smoke Peters was tired 
and wanted to rest and eat wholesome 
food. 

Puggie surveyed the stiff prison suit 
worn by Adolph Peters. It was new 
and coarse, and there were two or three 
other such suits in the reading room. 
Puggie observed the difference between 
these men and the frowzy down-and- 
outers who frequent the average mis- 
sion. Here was cleanliness of person, 
at least. He wondered what they were 
thinking about. He wondered how 
many of them were notorious criminals 
and was seized by admiration—espe- 
cially for Adolph Peters, who had 
achieved about all there was to achieve 
in his line. 

3ut Mr. Rooks also knew that these 
men were not plying their trades now. 
Tony George wouldn’t stand for that; 
and there were various reasons why a 
crook wouldn’t take advantage of his 
hospitality. Most of these men had 


reformed or were thinking seyiously 


about going straight—and young Mr. 

Rooks, reared in an atmosphere of 
, A 

crime, felt his admiration melting into 


disgust. 

As soon as he could safely do so 
Puggie Rooks winked 
Adolph Peters. The mai 
from prison studied the = g man 
thou ightfully, undecided < whe 
drunk or Be his wink 


significantiy at 


so recently 
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a deeper meaning. 

Puggie lifted his eyebrows and batted 
his eyes in an effort to convince Mr, 
that he wished to-talk with him. 
ink from 


Peters 
Finally he won an answeri 
the object of his 

It was not long before they had edged 
together with a great show 
ference in a quiet corner of the room. 

“Simon Trapp sent me here,” Puggie 
Rooks muttered through his motion! 
lips. “He wants to see you on very 
important business.” 

Adolph Peters 
he took in the aspects of the 
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man; and perhaps recognized in him 
the boy he had seen around Simon 
Trapp’s years before. 

At least he didn’t hesitate to answer 
frankly : 

“It won’t do Simon any good to see 
me. Tell him I’m much obliged, but 
I’ve got other things to think about.” 

“He says it’s important.” 

“It won’t do him any good to see me,” 
Peters reiterated, and he eyed Puggie 
in such fashion that the young man did 
not press the issue. 

Mr. Rooks presently withdrew, with- 
out having made further overtures to 
Adolph Peters. He reported faithfully 
to Simon Trapp. 

The pawnbroker frowned, 

“It ain’t possible,” he declared, “that 
Smoke Peters has reformed. What did 
he say, eh? That it wouldn’t do me no 
good to see him? That was it, eh? 
Well, that looks bad—but it ain’t pos- 
sible that he’s reformed. It can’t be. 
I need him too bad. But maybe he just 
don’t want to do anything while he’s 
putting up at Tony George’s. That’s 
it! Now listen—you go back, and tell 
him that it ain’t nothing crooked that 
I want to see him for. Make him un- 
derstand that. It’s something that he 
should like—and it ain’t crooked.” 

Puggie Rooks, with that argument, 
at length induced Adolph Peters to call 
upon Simon Trapp. 

Peters came in the evening after the 
pawnshop had been closed. Simon 
Trapp welcomed him effusively. He 
rattled volley upon volley of happy 
words and solicitations, rubbed his 
hands, and tugged at his beard, until 
Mr. Peters directly lost his patience. 

“What d’you want of me, Simon?” 
the caller demanded curtly. 

Mr. Trapp’s face drooped gravely. 

“I’m in a bad fix,” he explained. “I 
got a young man that comes here to see 
me, and he wants something that I can’t 
give him. You should be able to help 
me out, if——” 
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“What does he want?” 

“It ain’t nothing crooked; I mean, 
exactly: a 

“Well, what is it?” 

“I mean it ain’t nothing crooked for 
you,” the old man hastened to assure 
Adolph Peters. “It ain’t crooked to be 
a teacher, is it?” 

“A teacher of what?” 

The old man shrugged his shoulders. 

“Well,” he rejoined, “what is it that 
you could teach best?” 

Mr, Peters gazed at his host’s grin- 
ning countenance without emotion—a 
level gaze of understanding, and per- 
haps contempt. 

“You're training some young fellow, 
eh?” he inquired. 

“Many kinds of people come to see 
me,” the pawnbroker suggested. 

Peters jerked his head toward the 
door through which Puggie Rooks had 
disappeared a few minutes earlier. 

“Him?” he demanded. 

“No—not Puggie Rooks. He ain’t 
exactly the kind of a man to learn your 
business. He’s got nerve enough—but 
Puggie’s cut out for something softer 
—and easier. But I got a young fel- 
low coming here that should make a 
good man, if he gets with the right 
people. He’s smart, and he’s got a good 
education. He knows something about 
business and business places. Puggie 
got acquainted with him at a prize fight. 
He come here one day to see Puggie, 
and I got to talking to him. ‘That boy 
ain’t no fool,’ I says to myself. And 
sure enough he ain’t. I led him along 
and found out he had ideas about mak- 
ing money—and knows several places 
he can make it, if he should learn a 
trick or two. I was thinking of him 
when I read in the paper about you 
being out and down to Tony George’s 
place, and all of a sudden I get an idea.” 

The pawnbroker paused, a trifle dis- 
concerted by the steady gaze of his 
visitor, but he recalled that Adolph 
Peters always had had such a gaze; an 




















eye for which he was remembered by 
all who knew him. 

“IT got an idea,” Mr. Trapp pursued. 
“Here, thinks I to myself, is- Adolph 
Peters, just come back to life. The 
way the paper reads, he’s sick, and 
maybe he don’t feel like working. 
Maybe he’d sooner take things easy for 
a few weeks; and have somebody bring 
in the money while he’s resting up. 
You can’t beat that—eh?” 

But Mr. Peters did not go into ecsta- 
sies over Mr. Trapp’s idea. He kept 
a discreet silence; and the old man 
rambled on: 

“This young fellow can do the work 
and pay you for learning him how. 
Right this minute he’s got half a dozen 
places that he could work in if he knew 
what to do when he got inside. It’s 
a great chance, Adolph, for a man in 
your fix. You take absolutely no 
chances—and you know what that 
ineans when you’re just coming out 
from that place. Don’t the whole police 
force know that Adolph Peters is out 
again? Ain’t they expecting some- 
thing? Ain’t they ready to pick you 
off at the first chance? You know all 
them things, Adolph. 

“It ain’t no easy job for a man to 
swing into his work again, with every- 
body watching him; and maybe shad- 
owing him—we don’t know. But 
what can they do to you if they don’t 
see you leave your room hardly, They 
know you’re at Tony George’s, and 
they got dn idea that maybe you will 
reform. Well, they see you sticking 
around there e 

“T won’t lift my hand to anything as 
long’s I’m at Tony George’s,” Peters 
interjected. 

“Well—why don’t you move away 
from there?” . 

“Because Tony wants me to stick.” 

“Sure, he wants you to stick. He 
wants you to reform. Well, Tony is a 
good fellow, but everybody don’t-want 
to reform. There ain’t enough money 
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in it these days. But listen, Adolph, 
you wouldn’t be doing nothing crooked, 
if. you just give this young fellow a 
word of advice now and then. You 
wouldn’t be lifting your hand in a 
crooked way. And what a fine thing it 
would be for you. Pretty soon the 
police would say, ‘Look at Adolph 
Peters. He’s went and _ reformed. 
Day after day-and week after week he 
lives there at Tony George’s and don’t 
make a move to steal anything. He’s 
reformed!’ That’s what the police 
would say. And then your heels would 
be clean again. You could go where 
you wanted to, and they wouldn’t be 
chasing. And all the time—listen, 
Adolph—you would be getting a cut 
from this young fellow’s work. Some- 
thing like tuition, eh? He’d be paying 
you for a course in—in burglary.’ 

“Who is this young fellow?” Adolph 
Peters asked. 

The old man dropped his voice to an 
exultant whisper: 

“From one of the finest families in 
town—that’s who this young fellow is! 
One of the finest, but not the richest— 
any more. Spencer is his name, Wilbur 
Spencer. I tell you the truth, one time 
his father was a business man in Wall 
Street ; but I think he went broke. Any- 
way, the old man is dead, and young 
Wilbur don’t like this business of work- 
ing in an office for a living. He don’t 
get enough out of it. Maybe he’s got 
a girl that wants a good time; ! don’t 
know—but anyway he wants more 
money quick. He’s a fly young man, a 
fancy dresser, and all that—and nerve! 
Say, that young fellow will be a wonder 
if he’s trained right. 

“Puggie Rooks says he'll fight at a 
drop of the hat. He got to hanging 
around these East. Side prize fights and 
mixed up with some pretty tough fel- 
lows. Al] the time, I guess, he was 
looking for somebody who could learn 
him how to get money quick. Do you 
know, Adolph, I think that fellow 
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ured me out. He ain’t got nothing on 
me—I was careful about that; but I 
think he has his suspicions. And that’s 
why he likes me. He thinks I can give 
him what he wants. 

“Well, maybe I can—if you'll help 
me. A fellow in his position could get 
into a lot of fancy places, Adolph, of- 
fices and homes even. We could have 
him bringing in a steady stream of 
money. He’d just work for us—you 
know how them things are—while he’s 
serving his apprenticeship. He’d be 
willing to pay, and why not? A man 
can’t learn to be a first-class burglar for 
nothing these days! And that’s what 
he wants to be. I asked him why he 
didn’t turn a few big confidence games, 
and he says: ‘Say, I don’t want to do 
anything that I show up in.’ That’s it. 
He wants to work in the dark and, any- 
way, that’s the safest, ain’t it? He 
ain’t a fool, that fellow ain’t! He wants 
to work fast and furious for a couple 
of years maybe and make a clean-up. 
Then I suppose he’ll settle down and 
turn his money loose in some kind of a 
business. But what do we care about 
that? We’ll string him along and keep 
*him coming back to us with his tuition, 
eh? 

“And look what it is to you, Adolph! 
Don’t you see? Never was there such 
a fine chance for a man just out from 
up there. Not a thing do you have to 
do, just instruction, that’s all. It ain’t 
like the regular jobs of burglary. This 
fellow, with his inside stand, can work 
all alone in offices that he can steal keys 
to. He’s got friends in lots of offices 
and business places. He can get inside 
easy, but don’t know what to do next. 
Listen, Adolph, you’re a pretty fancy 
man with safes and things like that. 
You don’t always rip ’em open, do you? 
I should say not! You have a trick 
or two that’s much nicer than that. 
his boy would be just the man for you 
to take into a partnership. He’ll keep 
his mouth shut. And he’s got the 
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standing that should get him into the 
very places that hundreds of men would 
give half their lives to get into. What 
more do you want?” 

It was an alluring picture undoubt- 
edly to a man fresh from prison—a man 
beset by the constant fear of the ex- 
convict; fear that he is watched. The 
man just out of prison is weak physi- 
cally. His nerves are not steady enough 
for the delicate and exacting tasks of 
burglary. He fears to step out with 
his old-time boldness. For years he 
has unconsciously shrunk from human 
contact. He has dodged guards and 
prison officials, and, outside, these in- 
stincts cling for a time. Gradually he 
recovers his equilibrium and wonders 
why he was so shaky. 

3ut shaky he is at first. Adolph 
Peters was shaky. It is the best time 
in his life for the reformers to catch 
a crook. It is only when the ex-convict 
fails to get a decent job, after sufficient 
time has passed for the shakiness of 
sudden freedom to wane, that he defi- 
nitely decides to go back again to crime. 

Adolph Peters had thought of go- 
ing straight in self-defense. He had 
come into contact again with Tony 
George; and found Tony a powerful 
advocate of an honest life. But now 
he had met Simon Trapp. 

Adolph Peters meditated. For the 
most part, having submitted his argu- 
ment, Mr. Trapp kept silence, although 
he dropped an alluring word now and 
then; afterthoughts designed to touch 
with bright colors the picture he had 
painted. 

“T’ll meet this fellow,” Peters an- 
nounced finally, “and see what he looks 
like. But he mustn’t know who I am; 
and he mustn’t know that I’m meeting 
him on purpose. Just have him here 
when I accidentally drop in; maybe to- 
morrow evening, about this time.” 

The pawnbroker chuckled inwardly. 

“To-morrow evening—sure?” he 
queried. 
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“Yes—-sure.” 

Adolph Peters walked slowly down 
the Bowery to Bayard Street, thinking 
deeply. He wondered just how much 
money could come to him if he went 
through with Simon Trapp’s proposal. 
Quite a sum, no doubt. ; 

Then his mind dwelt upon Simon 
Trapp. Simon Trapp had not changed. 
He was still the same shrewd, schem- 
ing old man. Presently his wandering 
thoughts shaped themselves, and he 
found that in his mind he was drawing 
a contrast between Tony George and 
Simon Trapp. 

Adolph Peters met the budding young 
crook, Wilbur Spencer and found him 
all that Simon Trapp had described. 
The youth was intelligent, educated, but 
exceedingly restless. They met ap- 
parently by accident, but Spencer was 
not averse to airing his ideas. 

“There isn’t anything in business any 
more,” he declared, “unless a man has 
capital. I can work and save for 


twenty years and maybe get the capital, 


but I want it quicker than that. I want 
it now.” 

“How do you aim to get it?” Adolph 
Peters asked quietly. 

The youth gazed at him sharply. 

“There’s more than one way to get 
money,” he replied significantly. 

“Do you mean-—stealing ?” 

“Some people might call it that.” 

“But they put people in prison. for 
stealing.” 

“If they catch ’em.” 

“They catch ’em—finally.” 

“Sure,” the young fellow admitted; 
“but a man doesn’t have to keep it up. 
I wouldn’t want to make a business of 
tealing, and I wouldn’t want to steal 
from people who couldn’t afford to 
lose, and I’d quit it after I got my 
capital, Other people stole from my 
father; that’s what makes me poor now. 
[ don’t see why I shouldn’t take back 
what he would have left me, if he 
hadn’t been robbed.” 


Thus the talk drifted on. Adolph 
Peters found that Wilbur Spencer had 
definite ideas as to just where he would 
steal. There was nothing rattle- 
brained about his plans. He convinced 
himself that the young fellow was sin- 
cere; that he was not a “line” thrown 
into the underworld by a detective. 

“Do you know who I am?” Peters in- 
quired at length. 

“You told me your 
Forbes.” 

“My name isn’t Forbes—my name 
is Peters.” 

“T’ve heard that name _ before,” 
Spencer admitted, searching his com- 
panion’s face. “Peters——” 

“l’m Adolph Peters. Maybe you 
read about me four or five years ago. 
I was in the papers quite a bit.” 

Wilbur gazed unbelievingly. 
thing dawned upon him. 

“Are you the man that riddled several 
big banks?” he demanded. 

“They said I did.” 

“And finally got sent up for possess- 
ing stolen goods—the Peters that was 
too clever for the police; the man they 
couldn’t convict of burglary, though 
they were sure he was guilty? Are you 
that mar?” 

“They sent me up on a technicality— 
or rather on a mistake on my part. | 
had some of the goods on me, though 
I’m not saying where I picked ’em wp.” 

Young Spencer thrust out his hand. 

read about you at the time,” he 
ny “and wished I could do 
gs that you can.” 

Simon Trapp drifted into the room 
then, and swiftly his old eyes told him 
that things were going well. Presently 
all pretense was cast aside. The three 
men talked plainly. 

Adolphe Peters took Wilbur Spence: 
away with him, 

“T’ll make something out of him, 
assured Simon Trapp; “but he’s got to 
do what I want him to do and just ex- 
actly as I say. It’s a business that can’t 
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be fooled with. 
chances,” 

“I'll do just as you say,” young 
Spencer promised. 

“Good!” ejaculated the pawnbroker.; 
and he let them out the door. 

The old man rubbed his hands softly 
and crept into bed that night very well 
satisfied. 

Eight days later, at night, Wilbur 
Spencer returned to the establishment 
of Simon Trapp. The pawnbroker led 
him into his living room, and Puggie 
Rooks joined them. 

Spencer had undergone a change. 
He was thinner. His fingers fluttered 
nervously when he lighted a cigarette. 
He was unshaven; and the old man 
felt a tremor of misgiving at the young 
man’s woebegone aspect. 

“Well,” he asked softly with an ef- 
fort at jollity, “are you a burglar by 
this time?” 

“T don’t know whether I am or not,” 
Spencer replied sourly. “I think I’m a 
fool, but I’m not sure about that either. 
They sent me to you to find out.” 

“Who sent you to me?” 

“Adolph Peters, and a fellow by the 
name of Jacks.” 

“Jacks?” Mr, Trapp mused. “I used 
to know a man by the name of Jacks, 
and he was a very clever man; almost 
as good as Peters.” 

The young fellow brightened. 

“Was he?” he said. “Well, maybe 
things are all right then. But I’ve been 
through such foolish stunts that I 
hardly know whether I’m being kidded 
or not. This burglar business—well, 
it’s a funny business.” 

“Yes, indeed!” Mr. Trapp agreed. 
“There’s a lot of mysterious things in 
it. I don’t know much about it my- 
self but a successful burglar is a genius, 
and maybe a little odd. But tell me, 
what have you learned?” 

“Well, I’ve learned several things. 
To-night they led me away, and Peters 
said, ‘You go up to Simon Trapp’s place 


I can’t take any 
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and tell him just what course we put 
you through. He'll know whether 
you're entitled to a diploma or not. And 
do a lot of thinking,’ Peters added. 
‘Get Simon to help you think.’ ” 

The pawnbroker scowled. 

“Them is mysterious words,” said 
he. “Tell me some more.” 

“Well,” the student in burglary ex- 
plained, “when we went away from here 
that night, Peters took me down to a 
mission in Bayard Street. I didn’t no- 
tice what place it was when we went 
in, but to-night, when I came out, I saw 
the sign on the window. ‘The Star of 
Hope Mission,’ it read. I e 

“Is to-night the first time you been 
away ?” 

“Absolutely the first time!” 

“That’s funny. Tell me some more.” 

“That night Peters took me to a little 
room no bigger than a piano box. 
There was.a cot and a little bit of a 
window high up. The room was in the 
garret of that old building. He called 
in Jacks. 

“ ‘Tacks,’ Peters said, ‘this is a friend 
of mine, and he wants to learn the 
business. What do you think of him?’ 

“*At first sight,’ said Jacks, ‘I’d say 
he’s too fleshy. Not fat, you know, but 
just a little too stout.’ 

“Peters squinted his eyes, and sized 
me up. 

“* Maybe you're right, Jacks,’ he 
agreed, ‘but we can whittle some of that 
flesh off.’ 

“ ‘He ain’t springy enough on his feet 
with all that flesh,’ Jacks went on. 
And then he said to me, ‘A burglar, my 
boy, has to be in training—tlike a prize 
fighter.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I said, ‘train me.’ 

“‘But it’s a different kind of train- 
ing,’ he went on. ‘It’s a special routine 
he has to go through. How are your 
nerves?” 

“*‘Fine!? I told him, 

“*That’s bad,’ he said. 
your hand.’ 


‘Hold out 
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“T stuck out my hand, 

“*VYour nerves are too steady,’ said 
Jacks. ‘Your fingers don’t twitch a bit. 
We'll have to fix that. You see, my 
boy, if you’re going to work on safes 
and locks, your nerves are the main 
thing. They must be awful touchy. 
Just now your nerves are not sensitive 
enough. Especially the nerves in your 
fingers—they must be keyed up to a 
tight pitch. They must be fixed:so that 
they flicker at the slightest sensation.’ 

“ Well,’ I said, ‘fix ’em.’ 

“Then they left me in that room. 
They unscrewed the bulb in the light 
socket and took it away with ’em. They 
locked the door behind ’em. I was in 
there all night in the dark. I didn’t 
sleep much. But I knew these fellows 


knew their business, and I was willing 
to go through with the game. 

“In the morning Peters and Jacks 
took me down to some kind of an of- 
fice, and I telephoned my office that I 


was called out of town for ten days 
or two weeks. It would take that long, 
Peters said, for me to learn to be a 
burglar. It was all right at the office 
—I got a leave of absense for two 
weeks. 

“Then they took me to another room, 
one flight below the garret. They fed 
me—fried salt pork, bread, margarine, 
and black coffee with no sugar in it, 

““Everything we do,’ said Peters, ‘is 
to get you in physical shape. Don’t 
complain. It won’t last long—and in a 
few days you'll be able to put the fancy 
work on the combination of some safe. 
Listen,’ he whispered, ‘Jacks has taken 
a liking to you. He says you're the 
goods, and he wants to make an A-one 
man out of you. No rough stuff for 
yours! Fancy burglary, flipping safes 
open with your finger tips. Just hurry 
up and get, your nerves in shape. 

“After I ate, they led me down the 
hall to another room. In one corner 
was a low bench, with a box of tools in 
front of it. 


“*The diet that we put you on,’ Jacks 
explained, ‘and the work we lay out for 
you, is all part of the game. You'll 
understand it later on. Just mind what 
we say and don’t complain. You can’t 
quit now. We don’t take a man into 
our game until we decide he'll stick— 
and we make him stick.’ 

“T had an idea what he meant by that, 
and I decided it was best for me to 
stick. 

“Well, they put me to work. They 
brought in strips of leather. They 
showed me how to make shoemaker’s 
wax thread. I made thread, rolling and 
rolling it on my leg. Look at my hands! 
It'll be a month before I get that wax 
off. And I stitched leather. I didn’t 
make anything—no shoes or anything 
like that. Just stitch, stitch, stitech— 
all day long. They kept me supplied 
with fresh strips of leather, and I 
punched row after row of thread into 
"em, 

“At noon they led me down the hall 
into that other room and fed me— 
beans, mostly beans. Fat salt pork— 
ugh! Then they led me back to the 
stitching room, and I worked until eve- 
ning. Then they fed me again—dried 
apples or peaches and bread and tea. 
Then they marched me upstairs to the 
garret, give me an old magazine or an 
old paper to read until about nine 
o’clock, when they took the light bulb 
out—and left me locked in the dark. 

“Day after day that thing went on. 
1 certainly lost flesh, and my nerves 
certainly got touchy. Beans! I never 
want to see another bean as long as | 
live! And salt pork—ugh! Every day 
it was the same—pork, leather, beans, 
wax ends. That would drive a man 
crazy after 

“Do you know where you been?” 
Simon Trapp interrupted, 

Puggie Rooks burst into a cackling 
laugh, and wrath broke out on the 
pawnbroker’s face. 
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“Shut up!” he cried; and Puggie shut 
up. “It’s bad enough for all of us to 
be made fools of—without you laugh- 
ing like a jackass. Listen, Spencer; 
you been in prison,” 

Wilbur Spencer stared. 

“That’s it,” Mr. Trapp declared. 
“You been in Tony George’s jail. I 
heard about that a long time ago. Tony 
George tries to reform crooks. Some- 
times he does reform ’em—but when 
one of his converts gets shaky and 
shows signs of slipping, he puts him in 
that jail of his; and that makes him 
think of what he’s running into. 

“But they had no business to do that 
to you. Never again will I mix up with 
a man that stays ina mission! Adolph 
Peters and Jacks can reform if they 
want to, but what right should they 
have to make a fool out of me—and 


Never mind, I’ll find some other 


3 


you? 
man 

“That is like a prison, isn’t it?” 
young Spencer remarked wonderingly. 

For some time he mused, unmindful 
of Simon Trapp rattling on about what 
he was going to do along the lines of 
making a burglar of Wilbur Spencer. 

Presently Spencer got to his feet. 

“Where you going?” Simon Trapp 
inquired. 

“Down to that mission,” the youth 
replied, “and thank Adolph Peters and 
that man Jacks—and Tony George, if 
I can find him. None of that prison 
stuff for mine! Just think of years of 
that!” He was appalled by the pros- 
pect, and hastened to add: “And in the 
morning I’m going to work. It isn’t 
quite so profitable all at once, maybe; 
but it’s certainly easier On the nerves!” 


, 


POLICE OFFICERS HANDCUFFED BY ESCAPING CONVICTS 


AFTER holding up two officers at the point of a pistol Roy Gardner and Frank 
Pyron escaped by jumping from the train on which they were being taken 
A | y J ping : 54 


recently 


from California to the Federal prison on McNeil Island, Oregon. 


Gardner, convicted of robbing the mails, had been escorted to Sacramento, to 
search for a mail sack said to contain nearly one hundred and eighty thousand 
dollars in bonds, which, he asserted, he had hidden under a tree near that city. 
Perhaps this was a ruse, for he did not locate the pouch. 

The convicts’ break for liberty was made following Gardner's request that 
he be permitted to go to the lavatory on the train. Pyron and the deputy marshals 
went, too. Catching the officers off guard, Gardner whipped out a revolver that 
evidently had been sewed into his shirt, and ordered them to throw up their 
hands. While he covered the deputy marshals Pyron went through their pockets, 
taking their keys and about two hundred and twenty dollars. Then Pyron 
transferred the handcuffs from himself and Gardner to the Federal officers’ wrists 
and shackled their legs with the “Oregon boots” the prisoners had had to drag 
about with them. When the train stopped at Castle Rock both convicts jumped 
off and escaped in the darkness. 

Once before Gardner was convicted of robbing the mails, was sentenced to 
twenty-five years at McNeil Penitentiary, and escaped. With another prisoner 
he broke away from custody. When sentenced to an additional twenty-five years 
for the last holdup Gardner made the boast in open court that he would get 
away again. Pyron also has a record of a previous escape. After being sentenced 
in Los Angeles for counterfeiting, he made his get-away from custody and 
was at large for two years before he was caught. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
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attainments, 


house of Carmody on Bleecker Street. 
Suddenly a limousine drew up to the curb, and 


the shelter of a dark doorway, Kingdon Cole, an investigator of more than usual scientific 
was watching the window of Professor Carmody across the street. ; 
had been retained to investigate the disappearance of Malcelm Reeves, who was last heard of in 


The detect 
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& woman’s gracious voice invited him to get in. 


:} 


Cole accepted the invitation and was driven to a large office building in the lower section of New 


York. 
room, 

The woman 
Reeves case, 
about a round table. 
and work for them. 


When Cole indignantly refused, his hands were bound and he was carried to a bed in an 


He was then told he would be made insane 


room. 
possibility of their threat 


him with the 


and virile mind. 


Blindfolded he was taken to the top floor in an elevator and left in a splendidly furni 


returned presently and tried to persuade “him to drop his connection with 
When her persuasion failed he was led into a dark room, where seven masked men sat 
The spokesman offered him a bribe of fifty thousand dollars to drop the cas 


teeves was led in, and Cole had an object 
diabolical work, in the doddering imbecility of a man whom the detective remembered as a st 
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if he still persisted in his refusal. Yo impress 
lesson of their 
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To bind him to their purpose and to make him one of their number the spokesman then ex- 


plained that Cole was to send Reeves 


bed, Then Reeves let out a startled cry. 
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‘The surgeon, with the reeking sponge 
fn his hand, turned and watched the 
maniac. A smile twisted the bearded 
lips, and he stepped to the chair and 
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refined cruelty on the black-bearded 
man’s part, but it only strengthened 
Cole’s determination not to yield. 

Suddenly, as he kept looking at the 
knives, the gleam of an inspiration crept 
into his narrowing eyes. He cast a 
swift glance about the room. The 
black-bearded man was still occupied 
with Reeves and stood with his back 
turned to the cot. Cole, trembling with 
excitement, turned over on his side and 
wriggled as close to the edge of the 
cot as he could. He reached out his 
manacled hands over the glass-topped 
table. The cords around the wrists 
gave the fingers considerable leeway. 
In an instant they had closed around 
the handle of the nearest knife. 

Cole tingled from head to foot. The 
subtle bit of strategy by which the 
black-bearded man had hoped to shat- 
ter his victim’s nerve had, now been 
turned to Cole’s advantage. It gave 
him a fighting chance, though the odds 
were still overwhelmingly against him. 
His lips curled a little, and there was 
a belligerent sparkle in his eyes. Turn- 
ing over on his back he dropped the 
knife beside him on the pillow, so that 
his head would temporarily screen it 
from the surgeon’s sight. Then, letting 
his arms fall limply back against his 
abdomen, he waited for the surgeon to 
act. 

Presently the black-bearded man 
turned away from Reeves and stepped 
up to the cot. Cole lay motionless, with 
eyes half closed, as if partly dazed by 
contemplation of the terrible fate that 
awaited him. Inwardly he was strain- 

g and quivering with suspense. As 
yet the surgeon did not seem to have 
noticed that one of the knives was miss- 
ing from the table, but he might do so 
any moment, and then Cole’s only hope 
would be gone. 

“Well, Mr. Cole?” he asked lightly. 
“For the last time I ask you to recon- 
sider your refusal.” 

Cole lay very still. 


ing 


The last few 


minutes of suspense seemed to have 
wrought a great change in him. His 
lips moved as if he were trying to speak, 
but was too weak to use his voice. 

The surgeon grinned into his beard. 
Evidently he thought the knives placed 
so close to his victim’s side had exerted 
the intended psychological effect. 

“Have you anything to say?’ he 
asked, bending over the cot in an effort 
to catch Cole’s faintly mumbled words. 

Cole flexed his muscles for action. 
The moment for which he had waited 
was at hand. His chance had come; 
everything depended upon how he used 
it. He mumbled again, and the sur- 
geon’s head came a little closer to his 
chest. 

“A little louder, please,’ said the 
black-bearded man. 

Slowly, by imperceptible degrees, 
Cole drew up his manacled hands 
toward his chin. Suddenly his arms 
shot upward, forming a circular loop 
that instantly descended over the sur- 
geon’s head. With a startled cry the 
black-bearded man tried to draw back, 
but the arms that encircled his shoul- 
ders were as strong and hard as springs 
of steel. He struggled frantically, but 
the encircling grip pinned his arms 
tightly to his sides, and his head was 
constantly being forced lower and lower 
toward the reclining man’s chest. The 
sponge had dropped from his hand the 
moment Cole’s arms were flung around 
his neck. 

An exultant thrill went through Cole 
as the other’s resistance grew feebler. 
Now the surgeon’s head was almost 
level with his face. The only sounds in 
the room were the hard panting of the 
adversaries and an occasional giggle 
from the insane man. Fumes of ether 
were slowly filling the air. 

Cole turned his head. In an instant 
the handle of the knife was -firmly 
gripped between his strong, even teeth. 
He thrust out his jaw, and the point of 
the weapon grazed the black-bearded 
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man’s throat. Cole saw a look of fear 
creep into the man’s eyes. The sur- 
geon made a final attempt to wriggle 
free, but Cole’s arms held him as in a 
vise. Once more the knife, tightly 
clasped between Cole’s jaws, scratched 
the other’s flesh. Fle remarked again 
the look of terror that was stamped on 
the surgeon’s face. In view of the dia- 
bolical fate which the man had meant to 
inflict on him Cole was human enough 
to enjoy the other’s agony. 

Suddenly he bent a sharper look on 
the man’s face. Once before he had 
wondered why there seemed to be some- 
thing peculiar about it, but this was his 
first chance to examine the features at 
close quarters. Now he noticed that the 
beard which covered most of the face 
had an unnatural appearance. There 


were lines about the eyes that did not 
seem quite genuine, and the exposed por- 
tions of the skin had an odd coloring. 
Obviously the man was disguised, and 


Cole could see that it had been rather 
cleverly done. He wondered why the 


disguise had been put on, since the sur-- 


geon had had every reason to expect 
that Cole would leave the room a raving 
lunatic and that there would be no 
danger of recognition if they should 
meet ag&in. 

He had not time to think further 
about it. The deadlock was only tem- 
porary; any fortuitous incident might 
upset Cole’s advantage; instantly the 
door might open and admit one or more 
of the other members of the gang. Just 
now Cole had the surgeon at his mercy. 
Only a little slash with the knife, 
clamped between his teeth, was needed 
to open an artery, but that would not 
release him from his _ predicament. 
Though he might be able to sever the 
cords around his ankles he could not 
move his hands with sufficient freedom 
to cut the strings around his wrists. 
While he was casting about for a plan 
a muffled groan of fright and pain broke 
from the surgeon’s lips. Unconsciously 


Cole had once more scratched the man’s 
throat with the knife, 

“You're killing me!’ protested the 
other man in a feeble voice. 

“Tt would serve you right,” declared 
Cole unfeelingly. “I don’t know why 
I should have any compunction about 
killing a rat of your kind. We might 
come to some arrangement, however. 
What will you do if | spare your life?” 

“Anything, anything you say.” 

Cole considered. The thing of first 
importance was to get his hands free 
of the cords. In his present position, 
with his arms pinned tightly in Cole’s 
embrace, the surgeon could not untie 
them, and Cole did not see how he 
could give the man any freedom of 
movement without imperiling his own 
advantage, 

“T am going to give you a chance for 
your life,” he said, “but if you make 
the slightest false move you die in- 
stantly. Understand that?” 

“T’'ll do whatever you say.” 

“All right, then. Turn over.” 

Cole relaxed his hold a trifle, and the 
surgeon turned in his arms. The point 
of the knife did not leave his flesh for 
an instant, and at any moment Cole 
could have inflicted a mortal wound by 
merely thrusting his head forward. 
Now, with the end of the blade in dan- 
gerous proximity to the surgeon’s jugu- 
lar vein, Cole gingerly released one of 
the man’s arms, then commanded him 
to untie the cords around his wrists. 
The black-bearded man obeyed, and 
Cole transferred the knife from his 
mouth to his right hand. In a short 
time his feet had been released, and 
now he flung the surgeon aside and 
slipped from the cot. 

Reeves had watched the proceeding 
with a dull stare. Now and then a 
hoarse giggle of glee had escaped him. 

The surgeon got to his feet and drew 
a long breath of relief. His eyes, with 
a glint of lingering fear in their depths, 
watched Cole admiringly. 
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“You’re a great scrapper, Mr. Cole,” 
he admitted. “You turned the tables 
with a truly artistic touch. For a time 
I was in fear for my life. There was 
no time to explain, and you wouldn’t 
have believed me anyway.” 

“Explain?” Cole asked contemptu- 
ously. The little knife was still clutched 

tightly in his hand. “One doesn’t ex- 
pect explanations from curs of your 
type.” 

The surgeon laughed, and in the same 
instant his fingers touched a button. 
Cole flexed his muscles for another su- 
prente test. Out of the corner of an 
eye he watched the surgeon; the other 
eye was fixed on the door. In a mo- 
ment or two it would probably open in 
response to the surgeon’s ring, and men 
would come tumbling upon him from 
all directions. Cole smiled grimly. He 
would die fighting rather than expose 
himself to the other and more terrible 
fate from which he had just escaped. 

The door opened, and he poised him- 
self, ready to spring forward. The 
nerve-racking suspense, which he had 
undergone on the cot, was forgotten 
now. His eye was clear, and his brain 
was rapidly throwing off the ether 
fumes that had escaped from the sur- 
geon’s sponge. The hand in which he 
held the knife came upward, prepared 
to strike down the first man who should 
approach, 

Some one entered through the open 
door, and the arm fell limply to Cole’s 
side. With gaping mouth he stared at 
the newcomer who exccuted a profound 
bow, while he pointed to the outer 
room. “Will you kindly step this way, 
Mr. Coie?” he asked in the courteous 
tones of a well-trained servant. 

Cole laughed. The sudden reaction 
made him feel giddy. He had expected 
at least half a dozen men to pounce on 
him when the door ‘opened. By con- 

there was something ludicrous 
about the salaaming figure, now con- 
fronting him. 
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“Tf you please, Mr. Cole.” The man 
agaii.waved his hand toward the outer 
room, and Cole obligingly followed his 
direction. There seemed to be nothing 
else to do than wait for the other side to 
make the next move. If he was walk- 
ing into a trap, as appeared not at all 
unlikely, he still had the knife to de- 
fend himself with. And that was not 
all, he suddenly remembered; his pistol 
was still in his hip pocket. It was 
rather odd, he reflected, as he walked 
behind the servant, that no attempt had 
been made to take it from him, 

In a few moments he was back in the 
long room with the circular table. The 
seven masked men were again grouped 
around it, and the light was as dim as 
before. The servant ushered him up to 
the chair occupied by the spokesman, 
then silently glided away. Once more 
Cole felt seven pairs of eyes search- 
ing his face, but this time he was aware 
of a new quality in the air. 

“You may feel quite at ease, Mr. 
Cole,” the spokesman began. “I can 
promise that no harm will come to you.” 

The calm, matter-of-fact tones in- 
censed Cole when he recalled by what 
a narrow margin he had escaped the 
fate which these men had tried to inflict 
upon him, s 

“How 
exclaimed. - 

The other chuckled. “Oh, we can 
understand that you don’t feel par- 
ticularly friendly toward us. Inciden- 
tally we know all that happened in the 
other room. You acquitted yourself 
nobly, Mr. Cole.” 

“Save your compliments. 
on a par with your promises.” 

“You would naturally feel that way 
after what has happened. Mr. Cole, 
I am going to ask you to forget what 
occurred in the other room.” 

“Forget?” asked Cole incredulously, 
fecling as though the episode he had 
just passed through would live in his 
memory till his dying day. 


“a 


magnanimous!” he gibingly 
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“Well, perhaps that is asking too 
much,” the other admitted. “By the 
way, your bitterness toward us is nat- 
ural enough, but don’t you find some 
compensation in the knowledge that you 
have passed through fire unscathed? 
You remained true to yourself in one 
of the severest tests a man can be sub- 
jected to. Isn’t there some satisfaction 
for you in that?” 

“Oh, yes, a lot,” said Cole ironically. 
“Tt’s worth something to a man to know 
that nothing can bend him. If you ex- 
pect me, however, to get down on my 
knees and thank you for giving me a 
chance to prove myself you are mis- 
taken.” 

“We don’t expect anything of the 
kind. I am merely trying to point out 
that you have cause for self-congratula- 
lation as well as bitterness. You prob- 
ably won't be able to forget what has 
happened, but I am going to ask you 
to dismiss it from your mind tempo- 
rarily, while I make a new proposition 
to you.” 

Cole felt a trifle dazed. The effron- 
tery of the man was unbelievable. For 
a moment he suspected it was all a 
weird jest. “Go on,” he said dryly. 
“Your superb insolence interests me. 
I am curious to sce how far it will 
carry you.” 

“You shall see in a few minutes. I 
will begin by stating certain facts. Per- 

later on I shall be able to prove 
heir satisfaction, but just now 
you to accept them as an 


” 


oceed,” said Cole. “I'll try to be- 
ve that black is white.” 
“That’s practically what it amounts 
The first fact I am asking 
to accept on faith, for the present, is 
that we are for Mal- 
colm Reeve’s deplorable condition. An 


operation was performed on his brain, 


you 


not respon 


but we had nothing to do with it.” 
He paused as if expecting an objec- 
tion. 
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“The second fact I am asking you 
to accept provisionally,’ he went on 
when Cole showed no inclination to 


. speak, “is that we are just as anxious 


to solve the Carmody case as you can 
possibly be. We are more anxious, in 
fact, for we know more about its vast 
scope and enormous complexities than 
you do. Are you with me so far, Mr. 
Cole?” 

Cole’s shoulder made a seesawing 
motion. The whole thing was prepos- 
terous, but there was a quality in the 
man’s tone that impressed him against 
his will. “You are asking me to believe 
that you are sheep in wolves’ clothing,” 
he remarked. 

“That’s undoubtedly how it looks to 
you. Won’t you try to brush your 
doubts aside, Mr. Cole? Remember 
that in due time I will prove everything 
I say.” 

Cole’s indignation was 
There was something about the spokes- 
man that seemed to exert a subtle mag- 
netism on him. Already his dreadful 
experience in the other room seemed 
dim and remote, though a few minutes 
ago he had thought it was indelibly, 
etched on the : ie 
what you say is true, the 

“No lease. You 


to answer tn 
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unbiased frame of mind. With that 
episode eliminated can’t you place a 
iittle temporary credence~in what I 
say?” 

Cole tried to clarify his thoughts, but 
without much success. He realized 
with satisfaction that his hand was still 
clutching the knife. He wondered 
whether, but for his quickness of mind 
and his deft handling of the little 
weapon, he would not now be a raving 
madman. It seemed strange that he 
was able to think coolly about ‘the mat- 
ter, and stranger still that he found 
himself listening to the spokesman’s 
arguments with any degree of serious- 
ness. 

Finally he shook his head. “It won't 
quite go down,” he declared. “You are 
asking me to take too much for granted. 
One’s brain was made to think with, 
and your statements won’t bear too 
close reasoning. You will have to give 
me your proofs before I can believe 
you.” 

A pause followed his words; then a 
chorus of whispers went around the 
table. The spokesman leaned over and 
consulted the man seated beside him. 

“T don’t blame you,” he declared, 
again turning to Cole. “After all, your 
skepticism is quite natural. It is even 
a tribute to your intellectual powers, 
for only children and feeble-minded 
persons accept unsupported statements. 
Now, as for proof, let me see. Would 
you be convinced if you should find the 
man who is responsible for Reeves’ con- 
dition ?” 

“You know who he is ?” 

“We have had our suspicions for 
some time, but we were not certain until 
a short while ago. A delicate opera- 
tion, by which certain brain cells were 
deadened, was performed on Reeves. 
We knew Professor Carmody could not 
have performed it, for he is not a sur- 
geon. We began to look for an accom- 
plice, and finally we found a man who 
seemed to fit into our theory of the 


case. Mr, Cole, did you ever hear of 
Doctor Dickson Latham?” 

“Never,” said Cole. 

“Well, certain circumstances, which 
needn’t be mentioned just now, made 
us believe that Doctor Latham was the 
man whom we were looking for. The 
matter was really of no great impor- 
tance, only one of the minor angles of 
the case, but any little light, shed on the 
corners of the mystery, might help to- 
ward solving the whole. We felt fairly 
certain Doctor Latham was our man; 
in the last hour we have become posi- 
tive of it.” 

“In the last hour!” exclaimed Cole. 
“How ?” 

“Malcolm Reeves told us.” 

“Reeves told you?” 

“By his actions, while you were lying 
on the cot. We had two reasons for 
staging that little scene in the other 
room. The primary one we won’t go 
into at present. The other was to jog 
the dead part of Reeves’ brain back to 
life, by having him witness the prepara- 
tions for an operation that, in its essen- 
tial aspects, must have resembled the 
one performed on himself. We hoped 
that the smell of the ether, the sight of 
the knives and the preparations in gen- 
eral would awaken a slumbering mem- 
ory in his mind. The experiment was 
only partly successful, but Reeves’ ac- 
tions proved beyond doubt that he rec- 
ognized the officiating surgeon.” 

Through the dusk Cole stared into 
the speaker’s calm face. “Then the sur- 
geon i 

“You probably didn’t notice it,” the 
other interrupted, “but the man who 
officiated as the surgeon was disguised. 
The disguise was put on by one of our 
men, an expert in that line.” 

“I noticed it, and it was a good job,” 
Cole remarked. “I couldn’t see why it 
was necessary, though.” 

“The disguise was put on, not to 
hoodwink you, but for its effect on 
Reeves.” 
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“T don’t understand.” 

“But you will when I tell you that 
the disguise gave the officiating surgeon 
a superficial, but fairly convincing, re- 
semblance to Doctor Dickson Latham.” 

“Clever, I'll say!’ exclaimed Cole 
who could appreciate ingenuity even in 
men who had caused him the most 
agonizing moments in his life. He re- 
called Reeves’ intense agitation while 
the preparations were in progress. At 
the time he had not known what it 
meant, but he remembered that the sur- 
geon had watched Reeves very closely, 
and this had given Cole his chance to 
snatch up the knife from the table. 

“There is no doubt that Reeves 
thought he was seeing the man who had 
performed the operation upon him,” 
the spokesman went on. “One of us 
was watching the scene through a small 
opening in the wall, and it was quite 
evident that the surgeon’s resemblance 
to Doctor Latham gave Reeves a pro- 
found shock. Our suspicions have been 


confirmed, but as yet we have no legal 


proof. We want you, Mr. Cole, to go 
out and get the evidence against Doctor 
Latham.” 

“Me?” 

“Why not? You are a detective, a 
very good one, though the fact isn’t 
generally known. If you find that 
Latham is guilty you will be more in- 
clined to credit our statements and think 
favorably of the proposition we shall 
make you. You will leave here as you 
came, blindfolded and under guard. 
Until we understand each other better 
we don’t want you to learn too much 
about us. You will wish to sleep late 
in the morning, but to-morrow after- 
noon you can attack the Carmody case 
from a new angle.” 

“And my clients?” asked Cole. 

“You will be all the better able to 
serve them because of your connection 
with us. As soon as you have found 
your evidence against Latham, or 
learned enough to convince you that 
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we are trustworthy, you will come here 
again and report. We shall find a way 
of communicating with you in due time. 
What do you say to the idea?” 

Cole pondered. He tried to analyze 
the situation, but all he could see were 
contradictions and perplexities. His 
only clear thought was that he had 
nothing to lose and perhaps much to 
gain by adopting the suggestion. His 
glance swept the circle of masked faces, 
all of them turned expectantly in his 
direction. 

“The idea is good,” he finally de- 
clared. “I shall pay my respects to 
Doctor Latham to-morrow afternoon.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
DOCTOR LATHAM. 


HE sun was several hours high the 

following morning when King- 

don Cole jumped out of bed and, from 

force of habit, turned toward his bath- 

room. A glance into the mirror on the 
white-tiled wall made him start. 

A man, even though he have nerves 
of steel and a constitution hard as 
armor, can’t pass through a siege of 
intense mental torture without showing 
traces of it. The nerve-racking agony, 
which Cole had undergone while lying 
on the cot, had left marks which seven 
hours of sound sleep had not removed. 
There was a suspicion of pallor be- 
neath the bronze of his face. The usual 
brightness of his eyes was dimmed by 
a smoldering flicker which hinted at a 
long glimpse into infernal horrors. His 
face was drawn, and there were telltale 
lines and furrows. A_ twenty-four- 
hour growth of beard did not improve 
his appearance. 

“Nerves a bit on edge,” he told him- 
self, turning away from the mirror. 
“Look as if I hadn’t slept a wink in a 
week. My landlady would tell me I 
need a doctor, but a shower and a 
shave will make me as chipper as a 
colt.” 
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Whistling, he stepped into the tub 
and turned’on the water. A few min- 
utes of wriggling and writhing under 
the icy shower would remove all signs 
of his adventure. , He thrilled to the 
first cold splash, and then Cole drew 
back from beneath the shower. His 
lips twisted slowly. 

“Guess I'll try a doctor instead,” he 
decided. “I’m really in pretty bad 
shape. Nervous symptoms are not to 
be trifled with. I'll see what Doctor 
Dickson Latham has to say about my 
condition.” 

Reluctantly he turned off the cold 
current and resigned himself to a luke- 
warm bath that did not refresh him in 
the least. Not too graciously, for habit 
becomes an exalted thing with men who 
live alone, he also decided to forgo his 
regular morning shave. It was best, he 
whimsically reflected, that Doctor 
Latham should see him at his worst. 

Te dressed with less than his usual 
care, took in the bottle of milk and the 
newspaper that were always left at his 
door and, before starting to prepare his 
own simple breakfast, poured out a 
saucerful of milk for “Toots.” 

Toots was a white-and-yellow cat who 

is rooms one morning 

Cole hadn’t 
to say about the arrange- 
He had been helpless before 
irmness, and the cat had made 
<ture in his establishment. 
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stence was being 
violated, but the cat’s blandly tyranniz- 
ing ways left him without a word of 
protest. 

After breakfast he called up Doctor 
Latham’s office and made an appoint- 
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ment for half past two. Then he sat 
down with his newspaper and pipe, the 
latter a smelly affair with a bowl shaped 
into the resemblance of a monkey’s face. 
It was an odd conceit, and it had been 
given him in lieu of his fee by an im- 
pecunious client. Only once had Cole 
had words with his landlady, and that 
was when the well-intentioned woman 
had undertaken to scrape out the bowl 
of his favorite pipe with a potato peeler. 
Cole smoked a weird mixture, com- 
pounded by himself of several domestic 
brands and spiced with a dash of pe- 
rique. The strong concoction was a 
stimulant to mental effort, but at first 
he had hesitated to smeke such pungent 
stuff in the presence of the dainty Toots. 
The cat had not seemed to mind, how- 
ever. 

He turned the pages of his news- 
paper, but fond nothing that interested 
him. At length he threw the paper 
aside and refilled his pipe. Toots was 
sprawled out on the unfinished manu- 
script of an article on criminal tenden- 
preparing for a psy- 
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were, or what their amazing conduct 
might mean. Perhaps his interview 
with Doctor Latham would suggest a 
solution to the mystery. 

The idea of approaching the doctor 
in the role of a patient had been some- 
thing of an inspiration, but Cole had 
made no plans beyond that. The mock 
_consultation would give him a chance 
to take the physician’s mental and phys- 
ical measure and see what manner of 
man he was. Cole was a good judge of 
faces and a keen observer of human na- 
ture. To him the slightest gesture and 
the most casually spoken word had a 
meaning all their own. His first aim 
was to find out whether Latham was 
the kind of man who might commit 
such an atrocious crime as the opera- 
tion on Malcolm Reeves; after that he 
would let his actions be guided by de- 
velopments. 

Before starting for his appointment 
he thought it might be well to gather a 
few facts about the physician. He con- 


sulted his copy of “Who’s Who.” Dick- 
son Latham was a specialist in nervous 
disorders, a graduate of several uni- 
versities, a member of several learned 
societies, and his ciaim to distinction 
rested on his having written a number 


of treatises on cerebral surgery. The 
last fact seemed significant to Cole. He 
closed the book, gave Toots another 
mildly reproachful look and went out 
to lunch. 

A few minutes before half past two 
he rang the doorbell of the old brown- 
stone house in the Sixties, just east of 
Fifth Avenue, in which Doctor Latham 
resided and had his office. A young 
woman in the reception room handed 
him a magazine six months old and 
asked him to wait. Cole sat down and 
glanced about him out of the tail of an 
eye, while he pretended to look at the 
pictures in the periodical. It was a 
commonplace room, stuffily crowded 
with upholstered furniture. Two book- 
cases were filled with ponderous vol- 
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umes in drab bindings. It was the typi- 
cal reception room of a fairly thriving 
physician who derives most of his pa- 
tronage from the neurotic and dyspep- 
tic individuals of the upper middle class. 

After a brief wait Cole was facing 
the physician across a mahogany desk 
in the inner office. 

“What seems to be the matter?” 
asked Doctor Latham in a brisk, cheer- 
ful voice. 

“Nerves,” said Cole, making a lugu- 
brious face. “No appetite. Can’t sleep 
nights. Always tired and out of sorts.” 

“Well, well, that’s too bad. You do 
look a bit run down, Mr. Stone. Let 
me see your tongue.” 

“Stone” was the name Cole had given 
over the telephone. It had seemed an 
unnecessary precaution, since Kingdon 
Cole was known to only a few people. 
His name seldom if ever appeared in 
connection with his work as a criminal 
investigator, but Cole always practiced 
discretion to a fault. 

While Doctor Latham looked at his 
tongue and felt his pulse Cole studied 
the physician closely, without appearing 
to do so. His first glance gave him a 
deep respect for the skill with which 
the surgeon of the night before had 
been made up. Doctor Latham was an 
inch or so taller, also a trifle thinner, 
and his black beard had the vitalic sheen 
that is not easily imitated; otherwise 
the resemblance was quite impressive. 

“Let me test your heart,” said the 
doctor, reaching for his stethoscope. , 

Cole bared his chest. He was already 
beginning to suspect that he was chas- 
ing a fool’s errand. Doctor Latham 
did not seem capable of deliberate 
wrongdoing, to say nothing of a fiend- 
ish crime. In vain Cole searched his 
face for the faintest trace of duplicity. 
The physician had the perennial op- 
timism and the bristling cheerfulness 
that, in cases of nervous disorders, are 
far more efficacious than pills and ex- 
tracts. The very tone of his voice, to- 
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gether with his hearty laugh, acted as 
a stimulant on jaded nerves. 

“There isn’t a thing the matter with 
you, Mr. Stone,” he declared when the 
examination was finished. “I can give 
you a tonic if you wish, but a couple of 
days’ rest will do you more good.” 

Cole buttoned up his shirt and re- 
placed his collar. He felt certain now 
that his visit to the doctor’s office had 
been in vain. Latham’s kindly smile 
would have disarmed any suspicions re- 
maining in his mind. It was a charm- 
ing smile, a flash of white teeth against 
a setting of black beard, and it gave 
the final magnetic touch to a compelling 
personality. 

Cole chided himself for wasting 
valuable time, but he wished to make 
doubly sure before leaving the office. 
He wondered what would be the effect 
on the doctor if he should suddenly 
mention the name of Malcolm Reeves. 
None at all, very likely, he told him- 
self; yet he felt an itching desire to 
make the test. 

He took out his pocketbook and 
looked questioningly at the doctor, 
meanwhile wondering how he might 
mention Reeves’ name in a casual, and 
yet sufficiently abrupt, manner to make 
the test conclusive. 

“Sit down, Mr. Stone,” said Doctor 
Latham, waving him to a chair. “You 
interest me. What is your profession ?” 

.“‘Author,” said Cole, recalling that he 
had two volumes on criminolegy to his 
credit. 

“Ah! And what do you write?” 

“Trifling things,” said Cole modestly. 
“You probably never saw any of them. 
Such frivolous reading matter wouldn’t 
interest you.” 

“I read very little. The medical 
journals and a glance at the newspapers 
are about all I find time for. Do you 
know, Mr. Stone, that you puzzle me 
considerably ?” 

“Indeed!” said Cole absently, still 
wondering how he might precipitate 


Malcolm Reeves’ name into the conver- 
sation. 

Doctor Latham smiled genially. A 
question kept teasing Cole’s mind. 
What would be the effect on that beam- 
ing countenance if he should suddenly 
speak Malcolm Reeves’ name? Prob- 
ably none whatever, he once more told 
himself; but the thought continued to 
tantalize him. 

“There is a type of neurasthenic that 
is known to every medical practitioner,” 
the doctor went on. “Their symptoms 
are quite well defined. Their ailments 
are mostly imaginary. On the slightest 
pretext they will run to a physician 
with a long tale of woe. The physician, 
in most instances, gives them a little 
sympathetic advice, a harmless tablet 
made up of sugar and dough, and pock- 
ets his fee. There’s nothing else to do. 
If told that their troubles exist only in 
their imagination they get offended and 
run to another doctor. Personally I 
don’t care for that. kind of patients. 
Now, Mr, Stone, you don’t belong to 
that type. You are not a neurasthenic, 
far from it. I wish I had your nerves.” 

Cole regarded him with a question- 
ing look. 

Doctor Latham laughed pleasantly. 
“You're in perfect condition, Mr. Stone. 
Perhaps you have smoked too much, 
or taken too much strong coffee in the 
last few days, resulting in one or two 
sleepless nights, but there is nothing 
else the matter with you. Ordinarily 
you would have shaken off the effects 
with a cold shower, or a hike in the 
country. I dare say you haven’t con- 
sulted a physician more than two or 
three times since_you grew up. Under 
the circumstances I am somewhat curi- 
ous to know why-you came to me.” 

Cole gave him a sharp glance, but the 
affably smiling face instantly quieted 
the misgivings which the doctor’s state- 
ment had aroused. 

“What I don’t see,” Latham went on, 
“is why you went to a doctor at all, and 
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why to me in particular. We never 
saw each other until to-day. I don’t 
flatter myself by thinking that you knew 
me by reputation. People who have no 
regular physician usually go to some 
one recommended to them by friends. 
They don’t like to consult a doctor who 
is an utter stranger to them. Perhaps 
among my patients there-is a friend of 
yours who mentioned me to you?” 

“That’s it exactly,” said Cole, thrill- 
ing inwardly as he saw his chance to 
pitch Reeves’ name into the conversa- 
tion. “Only the other day I was com- 
plaining to a friend of not feeling well, 
and he suggested I go to you. His 
name 4 

“Ah,” asked Doctor Latham, speak- 
ing in very soft tones. “I wonder if 
you are referring to Malcolm Reeves?” 

For a moment Cole looked as if he 
had received a blow between the eyes. 
He gathered himself in an instant, but 
not before the doctor had noticed his 
surprise. The physician was still smil- 


ing, but now the smile was different. It 


was frosty and pale. “I see I guessed 
right,” he murmured. 

“Ts Reeves one of your patients?” 
Cole managed to ask. 

The doctor leaned back in the chair, 
crossed his long legs and gazed toward 
the ceiling. Cole became conscious of 
a distinct chill in the air, and he felt 
irritated at himself for having stumbled 
into the same trap he had set for the 
physician. Doctor Latham, he was be- 
ginning to perceive, was a man whose 
mental thrust was as quick and sure 
as his own. 

“Frankness is an excellent policy, 
Mr. Stone,” observed the physician 
coldly. “We shall make better progress 
if you will put all your cards on the 
table. You did not come here to con- 
sult me about your health. May I ask 
why you are honoring me with this 
visit ?” 

“You have not yet answered my own 
question,” observed Cole, quickly ral- 


lying to the verbal fencing match. “Is 
Reeves a patient of yours?” 

The doctor lowered his gaze. His 
piercing eyes searched Cole’s face. A 
faint flash of white teeth showed be- 
tween the bearded lips. 

“I believe that question has a point 
to it,” he observed. “You ought to 
know, Mr. Stone, that a physician never 
discusses his patients. It is a very 
good rule, especially in the present in- 
stance. It affords me a good excuse 
for not answering your question.” 

“Then you admit you found the ques- 
tion embarrassing?” 

“A discreet man never admits any- 
thing, Mr. Stone. I may point out, 
however, that questions are never em- 
barrassing, although answers some- 
times are. I believe Wilde says some- 
thing to that effect in one of his plays.” 

“Then you positively decline to 
answer ?” 

“In order to spare us mutual embar- 
rassment, yes. You see, Mr. Stone, 
there are circumstances in which a 
truthful answer may convey an erro- 
neous impression. Now, won’t you tell 
me to what I owe the honor of this 
visit ?” 

“Ts that a candid question, Doctor 
Latham ?” 

“By no means, my friend. I knew 
the answer before I spoke the question. 
I was merely curious to see whether 
you would reply truthfully.” 

Cole smiled. It was evident that 
Doctor Latham was a past master in the 
art of dueling with words. The man’s 
frankness amazed him. In admitting 
that he knew the purpose of Cole’s visit 
he had also admitted that he knew 
something about Malcolm Reeves’ con- 
dition. But he had turned his phrases 
so adroitly that nothing of a tangible 
nature could be fastened on him. 

“Will you tell me how you knew, 
doctor ?” 

“Through a process of elimination. I 
knew at first glance that your concern 
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over your physicial condition was only 
a subterfuge. That narrowed the range 
of speculation down considerably. In 
fact it left only one possible theory in 
regard to the object of your visit.” 

“Why only one? Isn’t it conceivable, 
for instance, that I came here to see if 
your oifice contains anything worth 
stealing °” 

Doctor Latham shook his 
“You don’t look the part, Mr. Stone 

“Well, suppose I am an officer of the 
law andcame here to see if you are pre- 
scribing illegal amounts of intoxicating 
liquor or habit-forming drugs?” 

“You didn’t go about it the right 
way.” 

“Couldn’t I be a long-lost friend or 


head. 


3) 


relative? 

“T haven’t either. You came here 
for one specific purpose, Mr. Stone, 
and I know what that purpose is.” 

Cole regarded him narrowly. 
“Knowledge sometimes implies guilt,” 
hie remarked in casual tones. 

“But not always. You think that, be- 
cause I know the object of your visit, I 
have guilty knowledge of a certain mat- 
ter that y interested in. That’s 
a very loose inference, Mr. St < 

thought for a few 
The other’s indirect frankness 


was 


u are 
me 
moment 
amazed 
entirely 
to ' 


Cole 


atham 
alnain 


Why 


enough alone?” 


“It’s a good 


suggestion,” 


a very 
Good day.” [i 


om 


‘Thanks for 


doctor. 


miling. 


ing half hour, 


bowed and moved toward the door, but 


doctor’s voice made him turn back. 


Mr. Stone. [ 


the 
“Just one moment, 


interest- 


think you have forgotten something. 
My fee is ten dollars. Ah, thank you!” 


CHAPTER VII. 
COLE RECEIVES A WARNING. 
HE left the physician’s office a poorer, 
but a wiser, man. The half hour 
had been well spent even though the 
interview had yielded little in the way 
of tangible results. Cole had met an 
interesting personality and come in con- 
tact with a fine-edged mind. The doc- 
tor, with his subtleties and his evasions, 
had proven a fascinating character. 
His depth and elusiveness carried a 
teasing appeal to Cole’s imagination. 
Cole was not yet through with Doctor 
Latham. 
He walked to the corner, turned into 
a tobacconist’s shop and bought a pack- 
age of cigarettes, then stood at the curb 
and smoked one, while he glanced now 
and then at the physician’s house. The 
drab brownstone facade seemed as 
mocking and tantalizing as the man who 
i It was as baffling and 


dwelt within. 
‘ ‘ ~ 
h inseit. 


impenetrable as the doctor 


The physici 
except by im- 
thrown out cert: 
bold hints, and then he had practically 
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pitiful state. This proved inferentially 
Doctor Latham was the man who 

But Cole did not like to deal in in- 
ferences. They were_ treacherous 
things, as he had observed on numerous 
occasions.. He must have more facts 
before he began building up theories on 
the flimsy foundation which Doctor 
Latham’s oily innuendos had created in 
his mind. Meanwhile it was interest- 
ing to note fhat the clew which he had 
brought with him from the circular 
table appeared to be a substantial one. 
He had not convinced himself of Doc- 
tor Latham’s guilt, but he had at least 
found a promising lead. Reluctantly, 
for his experience of the night before 
still rankled, he was forced to admit 
that there was a modicum of truth in 
what the spokesman had told him. 

He finished his cigarette and was 
about to turn away, but just then a 
figure, rounding the opposite corner, 
claimed his attention. With a little 
start he recognized Professor Carmody. 
Bending over a stout cane the profes- 
sor walked with a jerky gait and the 
plopping sound of shoes several sizes 
too large. He wore a sun-bleached silk 
hat and, despite the balmy autumn 
weather, a long overcoat covered. his 
gaunt form. Cole nodded in a knowing 
way as he saw the professor turn into 
Doctor Latham’s house. 

Thoughtfully he walked away. His 
suspicions and speculations were assum- 
ing tangible form. Professor Car- 
mody’s visit to Latham’s house in broad 
daylight suggested several things. 
Viewed in connection with certain other 
circumstances it hinted strongly at a 
bond of interest between the two men. 
In view of what Cole already knew it 
seemed not so very far-fetched to sup- 
pose that they were associates in some 
enterprise that was more or less closely 
related to Malcolm Reeves’ fate. That 
Carmody should openly call on the doc- 
tor seemed to indicate that the con- 
spirators felt that they had covered their 


tracks so carefully that ordinary pre- 
cautions could be thrown to the wind. 

Cole cut through a corner of the 
park, and gradually his perplexities dis- 
sipated themselves in the soft autumnal 
haze that hung over the greenery. He 
knew how to loaf as well as to work, 
and he possessed the happy knack of 
forgetting his problems in contempla- 
tion of rippling waters, or an azure sky. 
It was thus he conserved his energies 
and kept in touch with the softer as- 
pects of life. 

He rested for half an hour, and then 
he remembered he had a duty to per- 
form. It was not a pleasant task, but it 
must be done. Now that he had learned 
something definite about Malcolm 
Reeves’ fate, it was necessary that he 
should report progress to his clients. 
As he retraced his steps across the park 
and turned north on Fifth Avenue he 
wondered how much it would be advis- 


‘able to tell. To go into details in regard 


to his adventures of the previous night 
would be impossible, for Cole himself 
did not know what they meant. 

Ascending the steps of a square- 
cornered house of gloomy aspect he 
rang the doorbell. There was a tomb- 
like air about the residence of Hector 
Englebreth that gave Cole a chill each 
time he visited the house. Out of 
deference to the whims of the invalid 
who occupied it the window shades 
were nearly always lowered. Doors 
turned without the faintest sound on 
well-oiled hinges. Heavy carpets muf- 
fled the footfalls of inmates and visi- 
tors. The heavily shaded lamps threw 
a subdued light on massive and som- 
berly upholstered furniture that seemed 
to belong to a remote past. 

A tight-lipped manservant ushered 
Cole into the library. Englebreth was 
seated in a wheel chair before a desk 
of black walnut. Despite the infirmity, 
which an acute case of inflammatory 
rheumatism had brought him, his long 
and triangular face gave an impression 
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of wiry strength. His shoulders, as he 
sat hunched in the wheel chair, seemed 
uncommonly broad. His face was 
bloodless; his short-cropped, upstand- 
ing hair was almost white. Except 
when he spoke the long, thin lips were 
tightly compressed, making him look as 
though he were constantly exerting his 
will power to hide the signs of his suf- 
fering. 

“Any news, Mr. Cole?” he inquired 
in a low, toneless voice. 

“T have made some progress,” re- 
plied Cole, also speaking in subdued 
tones. In that dim, ‘somber room it 
seemed natural to speak softly. “I have 
reason to believe that your brother-in- 
law is still alive.” 

Englebreth had been tapping the desk 
with a pencil. Suddenly the tapping 
stopped. He gazed fixedly at the detec- 
tive. “How much reason?” he asked. 

“I know it to be a fact,” said Cole, 
weighing his words, “that Mr. Reeves 
was alive last night.” 

“So,” mumbled the other in tones 
scarcely above a whisper. “Professor 
Carmody hasn’t done away with him, 
then. I feared that he might ” He 
broke off, then raised his voice a little. 
“How do you know this, Mr, Cole? 
How can you be so positive that my 
brother-in-law was alive last night? 
You don’t mean to say that you have 
seen him?” 

The last sentence was spoken in tense 
and vibrant tones, so unlike Engle- 
breth’s. usually colorless voice. 

“Before I answer that question,” said 
Cole, “I want to ask you one. What 
makes you so positive that Professor 
Carmody has had a hand in your 
brother-in-law’s disappearance ?” 

“Have you learned something that 
has brought you to a contrary view ?” 

“Please answer my question.” 

A scowl darkened Englebreth’s face. 
He resumed his slow tapping with the 
pencil. “We know that my brother-in- 
law had frequent and secret meetings 
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with Carmody. We have established 
definitely that he had an appointment 
with the professor on the night of his 
disappearance. One of the servants in 
his house heard him make the appoint- 
ment over the telephone. You yourself 
learned, from the delicatessen keeper 
across the street from Carmody’s place, 
that a man answering Malcolm’s de- 
scription entered the house on that par- 
ticular night. Fairly conclusive, I 
should say.” 

Cole eyed him levelly. “You are 
holding something back, Mr. Engle- 
breth. You have not stated your princi- 
pal reason for suspecting Carmody in 
connection with Mr, Reeves’ disappear- 
ance.” 

The tapping became a furious tattoo. 
“Why do you say that, sir?” 

Cole fumbled for words, then 
laughed. “I'll be hanged if I know! 
It’s nothing but a hunch. From the 
first I had a feeling that you were not 
telling me all, but I admit I had no 
sound reason for thinking so.” 

Englebreth, seemingly  mollified, 
smiled. “You detectives are suspicious 
of everybody. I suppose that’s a part 
of your stock in trade. However, I 
don’t mind admitting that, in this in- 
stance, you were partly right. I have 
told you everything that can be of any 
help to you in your search for Mal- 
colm; yet there are certain trifling de- 
tails that, for private reasons and out 
of regard for the family, I have not 
confided to you. You would not be 
interested in them, and they couldn’t be 
of any possible use to you. It was be- 
cause of these private and delicate mat- 
ters that I took the case to you instead 
of the police. Now will you answer 
my question? Have you seen Mal- 
colm?” ° 

“I have, Mr. Englebreth. 
last night.” 

“Where?” The invalid strained for- 
ward in his chair. “In Professor Car- 
mody’s house ?” 


I saw him 
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“No; I have not yet seen the inside 
of the professor’s residence.” 

“Then where did you see him?” The 
tapping had ceased again, and Engle- 
breth was waiting breathlessly for the 
answer, 

“That’s the queer part of it.” Cole 
gave a little baffled laugh. “I have seen 
your brother-in-law, but I can’t tell you 
where.” 

“You can’t?” 

“Because I don’t know.” 

A threatening look crossed Engle- 
breth’s face. “This is no occasion for 
jests, Mr, Cole. Even if you have no 
feelings of your own inthe matter you 
ought to respect the sentiments of other 
people. My wife is deeply shocked over 
the uncertainty regarding her brother’s 
fate.” 

“Pardon me, 


Mr. Englebreth. I 


laughed, but it was only out of sheer 
bewilderment. I had an experience last 
night that was so unbelievable that I 
shan’t try to describe it. 


I feel dazed 
whenever I look back upon it. All I 
can tell you is that I saw Mr, Reeves 
alive.” 

“And well?” questioned Englebreth 
sharply. 

“He seemed to have been through 
a trying experience.” 

“You are quibbling. I 
truth,” 

“Perhaps I shall be able to give it to 
you some time within the next twenty- 
four hours. For the present I fear you 
will have to be satisfied with what I 
have told you. My impressions of 
what I saw and heard last night are not 
very clear. You will understand the 
reason when J give you a full report.” 

“This is strange talk, Mr. Cole.” 

“Not half so strange as some of the 
things that happened to me last night.” 

Englebreth sat erect in his chair, re- 
garding the detective with a piercing 
gaze. Evidently he was far from satis- 
fied, and Cole could not blame him. Si- 
lence fell between them; then a soft 
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tinkling was heard. Even the telephone 
seemed to utter its summons in whis- 
pers in that house of subdued sounds. 

The invalid wheeled his chair a little 
closer to the desk and put the receiver 
to his ear. A conversation ensued, and 
gradually Englebreth’s face underwent 
a transformation. Cole could not inter- 
pret the new look that came into his 
countenance, but he watched it in won- 
der. Ina few minutes the invalid hung 
up, and the puzzling expression left his 
face as suddenly as it had come. He 
was smiling when he turned to Cole. 

“On the whole I find your report 
quite satisfactory,” he said in conciliat- 
ing tones. “I appreciate the difficulties 
you have to deal with. Don’t mind me 
if I seem impatient. May I expect to 
hear from you soon again?” 

“To-morrow, I hope.” Cole was still 
marveling at the change he had wit- 
nessed in his client. He wondered 
whether the telephone conversation had 
brought it about. From Englebreth’s 
part in it he had been unable to make 
out its nature, but he imagined that his 
client had received news of a startling 
kind. After an exchange of 2 few 
casual remarks he got up and moved 
toward the door. 

“Just one thing more, Mr. Cole,”’ said 
Englebreth as he placed his hand on the 
knob. “Please be careful.” 

“What?” Cole turned and looked 
back at the invalid. The tone rather 
than the words had given him an odd 
sensation. Englebreth’s white face was 
wreathed in smiles, but Cole sensed a 
hidden barb somewhere. 

“Just be careful,” said the invalid. 
“That’s all, Mr. Cole.” 

Cole went out, but echoes of Engle- 
breth’s voice pursued him through the 
door and out on the street. The words 
had sounded as though they contained 
a veiled threat of some kind. What 
could he have meant? He turned the 
question over in his mind, time and 
again. Was it possible that Englebreth, 
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in some strange and devious way, had 
learned of the attempt that had been 
made to persuade Cole to betray his 
client ? 

The theory seemed grossly improb- 
able, but, as he walked along, Cole could 
think of no other solution. The more 
he thought of it the more likely it 
seemed that his client had, in some 
mysterious manner, got an inkling of 
last night’s happenings. Cole remem- 
bered the agitation he had shown at the 
telephone. And later, when he gave 
Cole that peculiar warning, his voice 
had sounded as though he meant to con- 
vey a threat of terrible punishment if 
the detective should go back on his 
duty. 

Cole had not walked far when his 
step began to lag. He paused at a 
corner and glanced at his watch. He 
pursed his lips, then he scowled a little, 
and a look of weighty responsibility 
came into his face. 

It was time to go home 
Toots. 


and feed 
CHAPTER VIII. 
«= THE UNKNOWN SEVEN. 
ALL evening Cole had felt a presenti- 
’ ment that his telephone was to 
ring. When it finally did ring, shortly 
after eleven o’clock, he knew, even be- 
the from the 


to receive a 


receiver 
about 


‘ore he lifted 

hook, that he was 
from the mysterious seven. 

; answered by the rich 

woman who called 

omehow it 


Brown, but 


fferent. The frolicsome un- 
ich he had noticed the pre- 
ening, was gone. In place of it 
was a faint tremor that hinted of 
Ixiet 
“T am calling from a public booth 
near Madison Square,” she told him, 
“At exactly twelve o’clock I shall be 
waiting in my car, on the southeast 
corner of Broadway and Twenty-third 
Street.” 
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“T’ll be there,” said Cole firmly. Dur- 
ing the late afternoon and evening he 
had made up his mind that, if a sum- 
mons should come from the mysterious 
seven, he would obey it. 

“But be careful,’ she went on, and 
the last word had an oddly familiar 
sound in Cole’s ears. “An attempt will 
be made to follow you.” 

“T know,” said Cole lightly. “I’ve 
been watched ever since I went out to 
dinner this evening. I believe some- 
body is looking up at my windows this 
very moment. Have no fear, TU 
shake him off.” 

Again requesting Cole to be careful 
Miss Brown rang off. For a moment, 
after the connection had been severed, 
he stood smiling into the transmitter. 
Then he stepped to the window and 
looked out into Gramercy Park. The 
sky was partly overcast, and a haze of 
moonlight and shadows hovered over 
the trees. Almost directly below his 
window stood a gaunt individual whose 
eyes were slanting up at him beneath 
the brim « lar 


Cole 


£5 > . 
en his lips. 
steps and 


er at the curb. 


minutes late 
a devious journey by foot, subway 
he plunged into the 
district. 
For a little he darted in and out 
among surging streams of humanity. 
Then, certain that he had thrown the 
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sounthbound car. A tower clock was 
signaling the midnight hour just as he 
reached the appointed corner in Madi- 
son Square. 

“You are very prompt,” observed 
Miss Brown, as he stepped into the 
limousine in which his adventure had 
begun, exactly twenty-four hours ago. 
“You are sure you haven’t been fol- 
lowed ?” 

“Only a short distance.” Cole sat 
down beside her, having a weird feeling 
that ages had passed since he last 
touched those cushions. “I shook off 
the fellow quite easily.” 

The car was gliding swiftly toward 
the south, but soon it began to turn and 
twist in all directions. The windows 
were shaded, and Cole could only guess 
which way they were going. 

“You’re an audacious person,” mur- 
mured the girl. “After what happened 


last night I wasn’t sure you would come 
with me a second time.” 
“Audacious isn’t quite 


Cole smiled. 
the word.” 

“No, I suppose not. You're not the 
kind of man who indulges in foolish 
bravado. Your decision to come with 
me to-night was the result of long and 
careful thinking, after you left Doc- 
tor Latham’s office. Your interview 
with the doctor convinced you that our 
acquaintance might be worth cultivat- 
ing, despite the rough treatment you 
Were given last night. Am I right?” 

“In the main. You know, then, that 
I called on Doctor Latham ?” 

“Of course. You have been under 
constant surveillance since you left our 
establishment early this morning.” 

“How flattering! But you puzzle me, 
Miss Brown. I have been conscious of 
being watched, only since dinner time.” 

She gave an amused laugh. “One 
is never conscious of our brand of es- 
pionage. We have men on our staff 
who have reduced shadowing to a fine 
art. They are not so easily shaken off 
as was the simpleton who stood out- 
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side your windows this evening. By 
the way, Mr. Cole, aren’t you harbor- 
ing a little resentment against me for 
my part in last night’s affair?” 

“Perhaps,” said Cole dryly, “but 
curiosity is a stronger motive than re- 
sentment.” 

“You are not at all gallant. Lots of 
other men would have replied to that 
question with a flowery compliment.” 

“They would have been fools. You 
would have secretly despised them for 
it.” 

A little pause. “Thank you,” she 
whispered, but the words sounded so 
faint that Cole was not sure he was 
expected to hear them. 

The car had ceased its zigzagging 
course and was traveling in a straight 
line. Presently Miss Brown produced 
the scarf with which she had covered 
his eyes the previous night. 

“T hope this is the last time I shall 
have to blindfold you,’ she mur- 
mured, as she folded the cloth into a 
bandage and covered the upper por- 
tion of his face. “Perhaps the next 
time——” 

She did not finish the sentence. Just 
then the car stopped, and she guided 
him across the sidewalk and up the 
stone steps. In a few moments they 
were darting upward in the elevator. 
Again the wall opened at Miss 
3rown’s touch on a hidden spring. As 
it closed behind them Cole had a hazy 
feeling of being shut off from the 
world. They walked a short distance 
down the corridor. Then a door 
opened, and once more Cole found him- 
self in the room with the circular table. 
The girl vanished, and a voice bade 
him step forward. 

He walked up to the table. The 
masked men seated around it looked 
gray and ghostly in the dusk. He 
scanned the veiled faces closely as his 
eyes responded to the dim light. The 
black beard was not there; yet he 
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counted seven faces. Evidently the 
surgeon was not wearing his disguise to- 
night. 

“Very glad to see you, Mr. Cole,” 
said a voice which he recognized. “The 
fact that you have returned is addi- 
tional proof that we were not mistaken 
in you. Sit down.” 

Cole seated himself at the spokes- 
man’s side. His ears were keyed to 
catch any suspicious sound, while his 
eyes cautiously explored the dusk about 
him. His right hand hung loosely over 
the side of the chair, but it was ready 
to reach for his pistol at the slightest 
sign of danger. He was far from cer- 
tain in regard to the intentions of the 
seven men, and he was determined not 
to be caught off his guard. 

“Perhaps it will give you some satis- 
faction to know,” the spokesman went 
on, “that you sent one of our men to 
the hospital last night.” 

Cole smiled faintly as he recalled the 
fight in the dark. His knuckles still 
showed bruises from the blows he had 
showered on his opponent before he 
was overwhelmed by superior numbers. 

“He is a big, husky chap, and he 
knows how to put a lot of steam into 
his punch,” the spokesman continued. 
“You pounded his face to a jelly. I 
don’t think Sam will ever get over the 
humiliation. His mortification ought 
to soften the bitterness you naturally 
feel toward us. By the way, you'ca'led 
on Doctor Latham, as I suggested. Did 
the interview prove satisfactory?” 

“Tt wasn’t conclusive,” said Cole 
guardedly. 


“We didn’t expect that. The doctor 


is too wily to permit himself to be- 


catight so easily. But didn’t your talk 
with him leave a strong presumption 
of guilt in your mind?” 

“It convinced me that Doctor Latham 
knows something of what happened to 
Mr. Reeves.” 

“And to that extent it modified your 
skepticism in regard to us?” 


“T am here,” said Cole with a shrug. 
“Isn’t that answer enough?” 

“It.is. You wouldn’t have come back 
to-night unless something had happened 
to counteract the bad impression which 
you derived from your first visit. No 
doubt the balance is still against us, but 
you are willing to listen to what wa 
have to say. Will you pay close atten. 
tion while I state a hypothetical case?” 

“My ears are wide open.” 

“Very well, then. First let me state 
a general principle. It must have oc- 
cured to you, Mr. Cole, that there fs 
something radically wrong with the en- 
forcement of aur laws and the admin- 
istration of justice. The jails are do- 
ing a thriving business, and many crim- 
inals are convicted every day in the 
year. With rare exception’, however, 
they are the smaller fry. Too often 
the big rascals go unpunished, while 
the little fellows get it in the neck. The 
agencies of law and order are often 
powerless when dealing with criminals 
who perpetrate their malefactions on a 
large scale. Are you with me so far?” 

“Go on,” said Cole. 

“The cause of this deplorable situa- 
tion is obvious. The big rascal evades 
the law and goes scot-free, while the 
little fellow breaks the law and lands 
in jail. Or else the big rascal violates 
the law in such a clever manner that 
conviction is impossible. He has the 
best legal talent on his side. Brilliant 
and unscrupulous lawyers lie awake 
nights scheming how a powerful client 
might commit crimes with impunity. 
Often the big rogue has unlimited re- 
sources at his command. If he is in 
danger of getting caught a substantial 
bribe frequently lets him out, or he uses 
political or social influence to get clear 
of the danger. True, isn’t it?” 

“Unfortunately it is,” said Cole, “but 
I don’t see what all this ig 

“Just a moment. I am getting to the 
point as fast as I can. You must have 
noticed that the police and other agen- 
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cies are seriously handicapped in trying 
to cope with crime on a large scale. 
They are hampered by a number of 
things, inefficiency, corruption, political 
patronage, sometimes indifference on 
the part of the public. .There are many 
honest and capable men among them, 
but their number is too small. Besides, 
the machinery of justice is too ponder- 
ous and cumbersome. In its competi- 
tion with crime it has the same handi- 
cap as a truck, trying to compete with 
a roadster. But that isn’t the worst 
of it.” 

“You're painting a gloomy picture,” 
Cole observed. 

“But you know as well as I do that 
it is true to life. The most serious 
phase of the situation is the fact that 
the law, in effect if not in theory, is 
punitive rather than preventive. Our 
administrators of justice are too often 
content with locking the stable after 
the horse is gone. It may be a satis- 


faction to you, when your pocketbook is 


stolen and the money squandered, to 
see the thief go to jail, but it isn’t do- 
ing you any matetial good. It may be 
gratifying to you to know that that 
particular thief won’t steal any more 
pocketbooks for a while, but that isn’t 
going to compenaste you for your loss. 
The time to stop the crook is before 
the damage is done, and that’s exactly 
where our police system falls down on 
the job.” 

“True enough,” Cole admitted. “But 
what are you going to do about it?” 

He fancied the spokesman was smil- 
ing, but he could not be sure. The 
others at the table had not spoken a 
word. 

“There is the Carmody case, for in- 
stance,” the other went on, without an- 
swering Cole’s question directly. “It 
shouldn’t be called that, for the pro- 
fessor is only a puppet, a dwarf in com- 
parison with the men who are pulling 
the strings. You have barely scratched 
the surface of the case, so, no doubt, 
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you are amazed at what I say. The so- 
called Carmody case is in reality one of 
the biggest swindles ever projected. It 
is being engineered by a group of bril- 
liant and very powerful men who have 
enormous resources in brains and cash 
at the tips of their fingers. They are 
working in the dark, with the utmost 
secrecy and astounding cleverness. Ti 
the authorities at Washington knew 
what was going on there would be a 
panic all along Pennsylvania Avenue.” 
“Why doesn’t some one tell them?’ 
The spokesman chuckled depreca- 
tingly. “If I should go to them with 
the story to-morrow they would de- 
mand proof, and I haven’t any. That 
is, nothing that is tangible. I am posi- 
tive of my facts, but proving them is 
another matter. In a case like this the 
proof can’t be produced until the dam- 
age is already done. Having no evi- 
dence I should probably be met with 
indifference or skepticism. Even if an. 
investigation were made it would be 
purely perfunctory. The investigators 
would kick up just enough dust to blind 
themselves and tip the conspirators off 
to their danger.” 
“But, if things are as bad as you say, 
something should be done.” 
“Something is being done, Mr, Cole, 
and that brings me to the hypothetical 
case I was about to state. Imagine a 
group of wealthy and public-spirited 
citizens, men of brains, aggressiveness 
and imagination who have banded them- 
selves together for the purpose of cor- 
recting the condition I have just de- 
scribed. Let us say they have built up 
a small, compact and marvelously ef- 
ficient organization, in comparison with 
which the government’s ponderous ma- 
chinery is like the truck trying to out- 
distance the roadster. This organiza- 
tion, unhampered by graft, political pa- 
tronage and red tape, and having un- 
limited resources at its command, be- 
comes the secret ally of the police, the 
department of justice and similar agen- 
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cies. Its existence is practically un- 
known to all but its own members. 
Like the criminal, whom it is endeavor- 
ing to combat, it works in the dark and 
silently. This in itself gives it a tre- 
mendous advantage. ° You are begin- 
ning to understand?” 

Cole nodded. 

“This organization has a corps of 
brilliant operatives, each one tested and 
tried and found one hundred per cent 
honest and efficient. At its head is an 
executive of exceptional ability. All 
the resources of the organization are 
placed at his disposal. He is paid a 
salary so large that it should render him 
immune to all sorts of corruption and 
amply compensate him for the fact that 
his achievements never become known 
to the outside world. 

“For a time all goes well. Now and 
then the police, or the authorities at 
Washington, receive a package from an 
anonymous source. They open it and 
dazedly peruse the contents. It is evi- 
dence gathered by some of the shrewd- 
est detectives in the country and put 
into shape by the best lawyers obtain- 
It is so thoroughly prepared that 
it will stand every legal test. All the 
authorities have to do 1s to hale the 
culprit into court and read the evi- 
In all cases but one 
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place. This time the men at the head 
of the organization were determined 
to make no mistake. The next execu- 
tive must be not only efficient and fear- 
less, but incorruptikle as well. For once 
the leaders decided to let the ends jus- 
tify the means and go the limit in test- 
ing their candidate. Well, they did go 
the limit. They tried him in acid, and 
he assayed twenty-four carats.” 
Murmurs of approval went around 
the circle. Every face was leveled in- 
tently in Cole’s direction. For several 
minutes he had anticipated the trend 
of the spokesman’s remarks, yet he 
started a little at the last sentence. 
“Now you understand,” the other 
continued. “lor some time we have 
been satisfied in regard to your ability. 
Our secret investigation left us in no 
doubt on that point. Last night we 
learned that you could resist three of 
the most powerful forms of temptation 
imaginable—fear, greed and a charming 
woman’s tears. And not only that, but 
you also proved your superiority in a 
physical encounter, in addition to show- 
ickness of 


You 


ing presence of mind and qi 
wit in a most terrifying situation. 
scored one hundred per cent on every 
point. I am only sorry the test had to 
be so sc 
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had been removed. ‘Then a glaring 
light shattered the dusk, and Cole 
looked in astonishment at the unveiled 
faces. Several of them were familiar 
to him from pictures that had appeared 
in the newspapers, in connection with 
weighty national or municipal affairs. 
He blinked his eyes in bewilderment and 
was about tor®ay something when the 
door suddenly opened. 

Miss Brown entered in great haste. 
She was pale and breathless, and Cole 
could see that something of a startling 
nature and happened. The seven men 


rose and bowed as she came up to the 
table. 
! 
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“What is it?” asked the spokesman. 

For a moment the girl’s eyes rested 
on Cole’s face. There was a mingling 
of questioning, suspicion and reproach 
in them that bewildered him. Then she 
turned to the spokesman. “The red 
light is flashing on the indicator!” 
breathlessly declared. “Some one is 
coming up the elevator!” 

For a moment each man in the room 
stood rigidly still. Then came a shuf- 
fling of feet and scraping of chairs. 
Now and then an ominous mutter was 
heard. Then, with one accord, all 
glances turned threateningly in the di- 
rection where Cole stood. 
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Harry C. McKenney, the deputy, finding that he could do nothing except 
iollow the mandates of the statute, signed the name of his dead chief to the 
minutes of the court, and is answering letters and otherwise transacting th 
business of the highes st tribunal of the land in the name of “James D. Maher, 
Clerk”’—deceased. 





CHEWING GUM USED IN BANK . THEFT 


\ HILE the paying teller was absent from his cage in the Calvert Bank in 

3altimore one day recently, three men stole two thousand eight hundred 
and fifty dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds from the bank and made their get- 
away without being detected. They succeeded in lifting the bonds from the 
teller’s cage by means of wads of chewing gum attached to long sticks, which 
they passed through the window of the cage. 
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IME men seek rectitude and 
others have rectitude thrust 
upon them,” murmured Solly 
Henderson, thoughtfully in- 
specting the stiffened fingers of his 
right hand as he flicked the ash from 
the fragrant cigar which Lingram had 
given him. 

Lingram ignored this philosophical 
fragment; his mind was upon practical 
matters. 


S 


“Be that as it may,” pursued Solly, 
inhaling deeply and indulging in the 
luxury of a smile, “it’s a wonderful 
thing to be a free man again—wonder- 


ful! You'll never know the feeling 
Lingram, until you go to prison. 
You’ve never been to prison, have you, 
Lingram ?” 

“No,” answered the lawyer, with just 
the suspicion of a shudder; “and I’m 
not going, either.” 

“And neither am I—again,” declared 
Solly Henderson. 

“That’s right, Solly.” Lingram 
nodded, clamping his teeth down on the 
end of a fresh perfecto which, like him- 
self, was swarthy and big around the 
middle. “Play ’em safe, boy. Seven 
years was a long time, wasn’t it? It’s 
made a big change in you; you don’t 
look much like the youngster who told 
me good-by in the courtroom that 
morning. Let’s see, you were twenty- 
five then when they sent you up; that 
would make you thirty-two now—and, 
man, you look forty-odd.” 


“And I feel fifty-odd,” said Solly. 
From his seat beside Lingram’s desk he 
could see his own reflection in the look- 
ing-glass over the washbasin in the cor- 
ner. The burden of seven heavy years 
had pressed down his shoulders; his 
once dapper figure had become rather 
stodgy, and his formerly alert blue eyes 
were dulled by the vacancy of expres 
sion which reflects the drab flatness of 
stone walls; upon his face were chiseled 
heavy lines, cruelly deep. 

“That was some fight I put up for 
you, Solly,” went on the lawyer, “but 
I guess you know that no lawyer on 
earth could have saved you—with a 
pal turning State’s evidence and telling 
everything he knew.” 

Solly nodded. Lingram was right; 
no lawyer could have saved him. 

“When I was sent up, Lingram,” he 
said, getting around to the real purpose 
of his visit, “you said you would be 
glad to give me help when I got out, if 
I needed it. Well, I do need it. I had 
been depending on Ben Wales letting 
me have a few hundred, but Ben is 
dead, so I came to you, and——” 

“Sure, Solly, sure,” interrupted th 
lawyer cordially. “I said that, and I 
mean it. Of course I’M let you have a 
few hundred—and you won’t have to 
pay it back, either. But before we get 
to talking business, suppose we lift one, 
just for old time’s sake, eh?” 

“Lift one? I thought 4 

“Sure, Solly. Of course the country 
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did go prohibition while you were do- 
ing time, but a few of us wise fellows 
packed away a little of the old stuff.” 

Lingram winked jovially and opened 
the big, lower drawer of his desk, pro- 
ducing a quart bottle and two glasses. 
When they had tossed off their drinks, 
the lawyer rubbed his puffy palms to- 
gether and edged forward in his chair. 

“T’ve been counting the days, Solly, 
until I could have this little talk with 
you. I’ve got a neat little job for you 
—and safe. You need a few hundred, 
eh? Well, I’m going to give you a cool 
thousand for this job; five hundred 
now and the rest when we collect. 
Pretty soft piece of change that, eh, 
Solly ?” 

Solly’s eyebrows lifted. 

“A job?” he questioned. “You mean 
the old game? J thought I was making 
it clear that I am through—through for 
good.” 

Henry Lingram searched the ex-con- 
vict’s face for hint of humor; with 
mingled anger and panic he saw that it 
was no jest. 

“Trying to tell me that the reformers 
or something got to you up there at 
Joliet?” he demanded  disgustedly. 
“Quit stringing me!” 

“I’ve forged my last check,” an- 
swered Solly. “I thought you saw what 
I meant when is 

“Forget it, Solly; forget it.” Lin- 
gram laughed derisively. “Besides, this 
isn’t a check job; there’s real class to 
this one—and no more danger, my boy, 
than signing your own name on a hotel 
register. Now forget that reform stuff 
and listen to me.” 

“I'll listen,” replied Solly, “but I’m 
telling you now ” 

“T don’t want you to tell me a darned 
thing—now,” retorted ‘Lingram. “It’s 
me that’s going to do the talking now. 
You can have your little say after 
you’ve heard me. Here’s the dope: 

“A certain millionaire, at the age of 
sixty-three, kidnaped a tender young 

5A—ps 


” 


thing of twenty or so and married her 
—chorus girl, I believe. Old money- 
bags was foxy. Before they married, 
he got her to sign over her dower rights 
to him, in return for a sum of money 
—how much it was doesn’t matter. 
This money was paid, and, as she was 
a frivolous creature then, who didn't 
know the value of money, it soon went. 
It is even suspected in some quarters 
that he encouraged her to spend it. 
However, a year or so ago they had a 
quarrel, and in the heat of anger he 
made a will, which left his sweet, 
youthful little wife practically penniless 
—with a paltry fifty thousand. 

“Then, a few days before his death, 
he began to regret his action. He had 
me to draw a third will, leaving his wife 
all of the estate—a little over a million. 
The only trouble is that he—er—neg- 
lected to sign it; it’s a perfectly satis- 
factory document, except that it lacks a 
signature. You get me, Solly?” 

“Sure, I get you,’ Solly smiled. 
“And you don’t have to beat around the 
bush with me about the old fellow gasp- 
ing his last just before his pen touched 
the paper. I’m no fool; you’ve fixed 
up this ‘third’ will for the lady, have a 
couple of witnesses all framed, every- 
thing ready for the signature, so that 
the sorrowing widow or the butler or 
somebody can find it, and so on.” 

Lingram was one of those men who 
like to trick their consciences. 

“Morally, Solly,” he said earnestly, 
“the thing is right. The old fellow 
really intended signing the will and, in 
furnishing us with the signature, you 
will be merefy carrying out a dead 
man’s wishes.” 

“A million dollars involved, huh?” 
murmured Solly. “The widow must be 
treating you mighty handsome. And 
you were going to give me a whole 
thousand dollars.- Dear me, how gen- 
erous !” 

“T’ll make it a little more,” said Lin- 
gram hastily. He had not anticipated 
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that there would be the slightesf argu- 
ment with Solly Henderson; he thought 
Solly would gratefully accept any 
crumbs offered him. Reaching into his 
desk, he produced several canceled 
checks, 

“There’s the signature that I want 
duplicated,” he said. “Practice on it a 
bit and see what you can do with it. 
You can put it across, eh?” 

Solly thoughtfully studied the busi- 
nesslike, characterful scrawl, certainly 
a difficult signature to forge. But he 
could have done it seven years before, 
for his skill had been such that even 
handwriting experts, called to testify 
against him, had been confused between 
spurious and genuine. Banking protec- 
tive associations had- breathed a chor- 
used sigh of relief on the day that Solly 
went up the river. 

“Nothing doing, Lingram,” said 
Solly. “You didn’t get me at all. I 
haven’t got reform stuff—or a yellow 
streak. Look at this right mitt of mine; 
that’s the answer!” 

Lingram stared apprehensively at 
Solly’s fingers. They had once been 
artist’s fingers; now they were large at 
the joints, and clumsy. The lawyer’s 
face became sickly gray. He had been 
mly slightly disturbed by what he had 
considered Solly’s moral qualms; they 
could be battered down by sheer force 
of superior will; but if those clever fin- 
gers had actually lost some of their 
cunning: 

“Seven years in the prison broom 
factory did that,” explained Solly. “I 
can never come back, Lingram. I’m 
through; out of the game forever. I 
have forged my last check—and I’m 
glad that it’s so!” 

Lingram sank weakly back in his 
chair as his half-million-dollar air 
castle collapsed about his head; he was 
to get fifty per cent.of what he could 
collect on the forged will, and Solly 
Henderson was the only man he knew 
who could pull the trick. 
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“Sorry I had to crab your game,” 
added Solly, “but it can’t be helped. I 
couldn’t copy a printed A with this old 
ham. I suppose ” He hesitated a 
moment as he suddenly probed to the 
depths of Lingram’s cordiality, and 
knew that it had been merely because 
the lawyer had planned to use him. “I 
suppose,” he went on, “that it won't 
make any difference about the loan— 
what I need to get on my feet.” 

“Loan!” barked Lingram. 
loan?” : 

“You said you’d let me have a few 
hundred. I’m going to pay it back, you 
know.” 

“You expect me to loan you money 
—you has-been?” The lawyer laughed. 
“You are going to pay it back, huh? 
How could you pay it back when you 
can’t use a pen any more?” 

“T am going to work, and 

“But you’re not going to work me,’ 
declared Lingram; then, suddenly re- 
membering that he had talked very 
freely to Solly Henderson, and that it 
wouldn’t, perhaps, be wise to rile Solly 
too much, he thrust his hand into his 
pocket. 

“T didn’t mean to be raw with you, 
Solly,” he added soothingly. “I ain’t 
got a big roll, but if a century note will 
do you any good, you’re welcome. If 
you can’t pay it back, forget it.” 

“T don’t want your hush money,” re- 
torted Solly bitterly. “I never peach; 
you know that. You can go to the 
devil!” 

And Solly Henderson, who, it was 
said, had forged five-hundred-thousand- 
dollars’ worth of checks and notes, with 
a total of four dollars and fifteen cents 
in his pocket, turned his back and 
slumped out of the office. 





“What 


” 
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II. 


Rather to his own surprise, the idea 
of work did not prove especially dis- 
tasteful to Solly Henderson. Perhaps 
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it was not so much that he liked work 
as he disliked the terrible, aging monot- 
ony of prison life. He was glad to be 
out again in the sunlight, with his face 
turned toward the open places—glad! 
He was determined that never again 
should the prison gates clang shut be- 
hind him. Somehow he was glad, too, 
because his fingers were crippled and 
clumsy, for he knew his own moral 
limitations; forgery was so easy. Yet 
no other avenue of crime seemed to lure 
him. 

“Work!” Solly exclaimed to himself. 
“T’ve got to go to work.” 

And that was a problem, Prison’s 
stamp was fresh upon him, and that 
would close practically every door in 
the city to him so far as a job was con- 
cerned. He knew that on West Madi- 
son Street there were employment 
agencies which made a specialty of hir- 
ing common laborers where the only 
reference required is a strong back. 
He had that. 

Although his finances were at low 
ebb, he stopped at a secondhand cloth- 
ing store, where, after much bartering, 
he exchanged four dollars and the 
clothes he had on for a much-worn suit, 
exchanging them on the premises for 
the telltale apparel with which the State 
had outfitted him. Then, begriming his 
face to hide the suspicious pallor, he 
made his way to an employment agency. 

Big placards screamed the need of 
section hands for the railroads, cooks, 
dishwashers, longshoremen—and farm 
help. 


WANTED—10 farm 
Michigan. Fare paid. 


hands for 


There came before Solly’s mental 
vision the picture of wide fields, the 
fragrant odor of freshly turned earth, 
the intoxicating smell of freshly cut 
hay, apple blossoms, the rustle of ripen- 
ing corn stirred by summer breezes—all 
mixed in a delightful medley of con- 
tentment. It had been a long time since 


he had been on a farm. The idea 
thrilled him. Besides, Michigan had 
once been his home. 

He walked inside and gave his name 
to the walrus-mustached clerk who 
looked him over and nodded perfunc- 
torily. 

“Aw right,” he grunted. 
your slip. Be here at five o’clock; you 
ship then. That makes the ten. Man’ll 
be here with the tickets—and if you try 
to give him the slip on the train, 
Heaven help you!” 

Before five o’clock Solly was back. 
With nine other men he was placed in 
charge of the rugged farmer who was 
his new employer. That person was 
William Jasson, one of those pioneer 
types of men; he had a stern face and 
level eyes, which could be either dis- 
concertingly hard or engagingly good- 
natured. An honest man, a fair man, 
one guessed, but “set in his ways,” as 
the old saying has it. 

Farmer Jasson looked 
critically with an eye to 
breadth and arm muscle. 

“Y’m payin’ yore fare an’ givin’ you 
five dollars a day—to work,” he said 
bluntly. “I expect t’ get what I pay 
for. -There’s just one way t’ get along 
with me—do your work.” 

Some of the ten men scowled darkly, 
but Solly liked Jasson’s frankness; in 
a vague sort of way he even liked Jas- 
son himself. 

When the train had clattered through 
the railroad yards of the city and was 
speeding well on its way, Solly got a 
shock. It was when the conductor 
came through the train for the tickets. 

“Ten tickets to Neuberg, eh?” said 
the trainman. ‘‘Harvest hands, I sup- 
pose . How’s the crop Neuberg way?” 

Neuberg! <A thrill of surprise, al- 
most of fright, raced up and down 
Solly Henderson’s spine. Neuberg was 
only fifteen miles from  Baileyviile, 
where he had been born and raised! 
So far as he knew, his brother still 


“Tlere’s 


them over 
shoulder 
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lived in Baileyville. Realization that 
he was going back to his own country 
filled him with a sudden, almost giddy 
homesickness, and at the same time 
with a deep sense of shame—he was 
going home an ex-convict. He had a 
few shreds of pride left; the people 
back home must never know that Solly 
Henderson, who had left Baileyville 
with the boasts of youth on his lips, 
had turned out worse than a failure. 
But a glance into the mirror by the 
car seat reassured him. His gray hair, 
deeply lined face—no one would know 
him as the slim, black-haired youngster 
who had left Baileyville more than a 
dozen years before; no doubt his home 





town had even forgotten that he 
existed. Reassured, he relaxed back 


into his seat, and presently he slept. 

It was nearly midnight when Jasson 
and his ten harvest hands piled off the 
train at Neuberg. Their coming was 
anticipated, for a farm wagon with a 
hay frame was waiting for them. The 
farm was six miles from town, and 
Solly, getting his directions straight, 
realized that they were driving toward 
Baileyville; the farm was only nine 
miles from the place of his birth. He 
was sitting in the front of the wagon 
next to Jasson, but he choked back the 
questions which pressed eagerly upon 
his lips; he was anxious, yet afraid, to 
make inquiries about his brother, 
Ralph. 

The ten farm hands were quartered 
in a big tent with a wooden floor, and, 
with the locusts singing in the trees, a 
frog in the pond in the distance croak- 
ing a hoarse love ditty to its mate, Solly 
threw himself onto his cot. The bed 
was narrow, like that on which he had 
slept for seven long years in Joliet, but 
now he was free—free! 

A contented smile on his lips, Solly 
stretched himself luxuriously and re- 
peated his vow that never again would 
he place himself within reach of the 
law. 
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When the hands were routed out the 
next morning at four o’clock, Jasson 
came around to assign the day’s work. 
He began calling for their names and 
entering them in a ragged notebook that 
he carried. 

“What's your name?” he demanded 
of Solly. 

The ex-convict hesitated for a mo- 
ment ; there had once been a great many 
Hendersons in this section, and the 
name might stir Jasson to ply unwel- 
come questions. 

“Brown,” said Solly. 

“That makes three in this batch 
named Brown,” grunted the farmer. 
“Nice convenient name, eh? Well, 
Brown, if you don’t work like Billy Sin, 
your name will be—Dennis!” 

A week of harvesting passed very 
quickly for Solly. Not once did he 
grumble, and his cheerful, uncomplain- 
ing industry won Jasson’s gruff friendly 
regards. Saturday afternoon came, 
and Solly heard one of the regular 
farm hands speak of driving over to 
Baileyville. Solly’s heart gave an eager 
leap as he was seized with a great long- 
ing to see his old home town, to make 
some covert inquiries regarding his 
brother. 

“I—I wonder if you would let me 
ride to town with you?” he asked. 
Bud 


“Why, sure, Brown,” said 
Long. “Glad t’ give you a lift.” 


Solly then went to Jasson and asked 
him for his week’s pay. The farmer 
hesitated. 

“T make it a rule,” he explained, 
“never to pay you fellows until the 
harvest is over. So many of you skip 
out the minute you get a few dollars 
in your pocket, but you’ve worked well, 
an’ I'll make an exception in-your case. 
But I'll only give you a part of what’s 
comin’ to you. T'll give you a check 
for ten dollars.” 

“Check?” questioned Solly. “Will 
they cash a check for a stranger?” 

“Oh, any store will cash it; Will 
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Jasson’s check ain’t never been turned 
down yet, and they’ll know that you’re 
workin’ for me.” 

Jasson drew out his check book and 
scrawled out a check for ten dollars. 
It was drawn on a Neuberg bank. 

“TI do my bankin’ at Neuberg, but I 
do my tradin’ in both towns,” said the 
farmer. “You won’t have no trouble 
cashin’ it; I guess fglks take a feller 
more on trust here than in the cities.” 

Solly glanced at the slip of paper 
with a smile; he was thinking how easy 
it would have been, in the old days 
when he was “right”? as a penman, to 
have raised that check to any desired 
amount with a similarity of chirog- 
raphy guaranteed to fool the shaypest 
paying teller who ever worked behind 
a wicker window. 

Sut, he told himself with a thankful 
sigh, those days were over. 


III. 


It was nearly nine o’clock when Solly 
and Bud Long reached Baileyville. 
The town had changed a great deal in 
the passing dozen years. The Jennings 
block on the north side of Main Street 
had burned out and had been rebuilt, 
but there was enough. of the old place 
left to make Solly’s heart give a queer 
little jump. As they neared the hitch 
rack around the public square, Solly 
was unable to keep back the questions 
which had been tugging at his tongue 
all during the trip. 

“I was just thinking,” he said care- 
fully, “of a man back in the city that I 
knew; seems to me this was the place 
he was born. I think his name was 
Henderson; yes, that was it.” 

Bud Long was thinking of his best 
girl, and perhaps that is why he took 
so little interest in Solly’s remarks. 

“Yep,” he said, nodding, “there is 
some Hendersons in these parts. I 
ain’t lived here very long m’se’f, but 
there’s a Henderson feller livin’ here.” 
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“There is!” gasped Solly. “What— 
what’s his name?” 

“{ dunno.” 

“Ts—is his name Ralph?” 

“Uh-huh; comet’ think about it, that 
is his name; works in the State Bank. 
Quite a nice feller he is, too, but kinda 
timid an’ retirin’—not much push t’ 
him, An’ come t’ think of it, he——” 

The sentence was interrupted as one 
of the horses showed fright at a pass- 
ing automobile and Bud Long found 
himself busy quieting the animal. Solly 
was lost in a thrill of brotherly pride; 
Ralph had kept his feet to the higl: 
road. He had gotten along in the 
world; he held a place of trust. Ralph 
was twenty-seven now; he had been a 
shy, tow-headed boy of fifteen when 
Solly left home. 

“I'd sure love to see the kid again,” 
thought Solly, but he thought of him- 
self, prematurely old, breken, with the 
haunted furtiveness of the ex-convict 
in his eyes. No, he couldn’t face the 
kid. : 

The horse was quieted and they had 
reached the hitch rack. 

“T’ll want t’ be startin’ back in an 
hour or so,” said Bud Long. “If you 
ain’t here you'll have t’ hoof it, ’cause 
I ain’t goin’ to wait fer you.” 

“T will be here,” said Solly. 

saileyville certainly was not “a nine- 
o’clock town” on Saturday nights. The 
stores were open and doing a rushing 
business. Solly wandered along, star- 
ing with suppressed eagerness into the 
faces that he passed. A very few of 
them he knew, but not a flicker of rec- 
ognition lighted a single pair of eyes 
which carelessly met his. 

The old Henderson home was only 
four blocks from the public square, and 
as Solly pictured it in his mind a sud- 
den lump came into his throat. He 
wondered if the big maple tree was still 
standing in the front yard near the 
gate—the tree with the old barrel-stave 
hammock where he used to lie during 
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che lazy summer afternoons and draw 
fanciful pictures in the fleecy clouds 
which would mold themselves like so 
mtich sculptor’s clay into the figures of 
his imagination. Unconsciously he 
found his footsteps turning toward 
Parker Street. 

Yes, the old maple was still there, but 
the hammock was gone; he could see 
tnat much in the dim moonlight. His 
gait slowed down to a hesitant stroll 
as he came abreast of it. A light was 
burning in the L room which had once 
been his. The house needed painting, 
the porch was rotting away and was 
slantwise with the world; but how the 
sight of it warmed him! 

“Were you looking for some one?” 

The voice came from the shadow of 
the big maple, and Solly started. 

“No,” he replied hastily, huskily. “I— 
I just wondered who lives here—now.” 

“IT do; Ralph Henderson is my 
name.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Solly. 
wondered.” 

It took all of his self-restraint to 
keep from rushing in at the askew gate 
and catching Ralph in his arms. He 
forced his unwilling feet forward. 
Some one inside the house turned on 
a light, and the rays streamed through 
ihe window full across Solly’s face; his 
arms went up about his head, but it was 
too late. 

“Solly!” cried Ralph. ‘“Solly!” 

“T—I couldn’t fool you, could I?” 
Solly laughed uneasily, slowly turning 
back. 

“Solly, of all people!” exclaimed 
Ralph. “After all these years! I’m 
glad to see you, Solly, mighty glad! 
Come in; won’t Alice be surprised to 
see you! We were just talking about 
you at supper, wondering about you, 
and why we never had heard from 
you.” 

Hesitating, ill at ease, Solly followed 
his brother into the house. 

“Alice!” called Ralph. 


“II just 


“Come and 
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see who’s there. Solly! Solly’s come 
back home!” 

His voice vibrated with a sincerity of 
welcome that went straight to Solly’s 
heart and made him blink back the 
moisture from his eyes. Back home! 
How he wished that it could have been 
a different homecoming. 

Ralph’s wife came in, a pretty young 
woman with the bloom of youth not yet 
faded from her™®heeks, although, Solly 
thought, there was sadness in her eyes 
when there ought to have been laugh- 
ter. She gave him her hand a bit 
timidly. 

“IT am glad to see you—Solly,” she 
said. “Of course we have never met 
before, but Ralph talks about you so 
much; he has wanted so often to hear 
from you. I can’t talk long now; I am 
dressing baby’s leg. She—she is going 
to be able to walk now.” 

A shadow came over Ralph’s face. 

“T’ll want you to see baby, Solly,” he 
said slowly. “She—she has just been 
operated on. Tubercular bone. As 
Alice says, she’s going to walk now; it 
would have been a shame for her to be 
crippled all her life; she’s such a sweet 
little trick. She’s just four now. 

“But I won’t hash up my troubles for 
your homecoming. Sit down and tell 
me about yourself. Does the room look 
natural? We haven’t changed it much. 
The house was sold—for debts—after 
father died, but I’ve been renting it; 
it has always been home, you know.” 

“T—I didn’t think you’d know me,” 
Solly said, gulping. “I—I must have 
changed a lot.” 

“So you have, Solly, but I knew you 
the minute I saw your face. I guess 
you’ve seen a lot of life—traveled 
places, and all that sort of thing.” 

“Yes, I’ve seen a lot of life—too 
much,” ayswered Solly. “Let’s not talk 
about me—let’s talk of the old days. I’d 
like that best.” 

“Of course, Solly, but—you’re going 
to make us a long visit, aren’t you?” 
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For a moment Solly floundered for 
an explanation of his more or less acci- 
dental presence. 

“T have some business in the neigh- 
borhood, Ralph,” he answered slowly; 
he found it, somehow, very hard to ad- 
mit to his younger brother that he was 
even a failure, his thirty-two years 
showing a total of zero. “I’m tired of 
knocking about the world. I—well, I 
thought I would probably move near 
home and settle down; a farm, maybe.” 

“Oh, you’re going to buy a farm— 
near home!” exclaimed Ralph, who, it 
seemed, never thought of doubting that 
his brother had made a success of life; 
and Solly had not the heart to disillu- 
sion him, 

“T’ve been out a few days looking 
things over,” he said. “I was going to 
get settled before I saw you—sort of a 
surprise. I’ve been working as a farm 
hand; a fellow gets real inside informa- 
tion as to land values that way.” 

Almost instantly he regretted this 
pretense, but it was hard to come back 
to one’s own people and admit dismal 
failure. 

Ralph’s wife returned to the room, 
carrying little Jaunita. The child’s 
right limb was bound to a board. His 
niece! Solly stared at her with some- 
thing akin to worship. 

“This is your Uncle Solly, honey,” 
said Ralph. “He’s come back home to 
see us. A long, long time ago he lived 
in this very house.” 

“T like you, Uncle Solly,” she said 
with that instant affection which 
comes so easily to children. “I’ve al- 
ways wanted an uncle. Now I'll be 
just like other little girls—have uncle 
and walk and run and play. I’m glad 
you come home, Uricle Solly.” 

A little later, when Alice had taken 
Jaunita back to her bed, Solly smiled 
softly at his brother. 

“Bud,” he said, using the childhood 
nickname, “you’re the luckiest man in 
the world. I’d give my right arm and 


then some if I’d stayed in Baileyville 
like you did. I guess you’re mighty 
happy.” 

The harrowed look came back to 
Ralph’s face. After a moment’s hesi- 
tation he got to his feet and closed the 
door. 

“Solly,” he said, “I know it seems that 
I ought to be mighty happy, but—I’m 
the most miserable man in the world. 
Your coming back now seems nothing 
short of Providence. I’m going to ask 
a tremendously big favor of you—if 
you will let me.” 

“Anything, Ralph; anything in the 
world,” fervently promised Solly, star- 
ing anxiously into his brother’s drawn 
face. “You—you’re not in—in trou- 
ble?” 

“Terrible trouble, Solly,” whispered 
Ralph. “I—I am a thief!” 

“Ralph! No!” 

“T wish to Heaven it wasn’t so,” said 
Ralph dully. “It’s bound to come out 
soon now. I work in the bank, you 
know; I—I stole for Jaunita’s opera- 
tions. There had to be three, and they 
were expensive. Oh, I know that 
sounds like old stuff—a coward’s ex- 
cuse; maybe I was a coward, but I 
couldn’t find any other way; and I’d do 
it again.” 

Solly listened dumbly as his brother 
licked his dry lips and went on. 

“It wouldn’t have been necessary if 
I’d been working for a bank with a 
heart,” he went on. “They did let me 
borrow—a little. But my salary is 
small, and they turned me down the 
last time I went to them. They said 
it wasn’t business to lend to a poor clerk 
without security. Of course it wasn’t 
business; they were right about that. 
The trips to the city and the hospital 
and surgeon’s bills mounted up. I 
owed bills at the stores until I hardly 
dared look a merchant here in the face. 

“Then it started—I took the first 
fifty dollars. It’s the same old story, 
Solly; fifty dollars seemed so small. 
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And it’s so easy to keep it up when 
you get started. Well, I’ve reached the 
end of my string; the bank examiner 
will be here in a few weeks. He'll find 
that I’m short. 

“The bank will show no mercy; I 
know. You remember old John Atkins? 
Well, he’s president of the State Bank. 
He’s a hard man, Solly, as hard as 
granite. He wouldn’t show any mercy 
to his own brother. I'll have to go to 
prison, Solly; there’s no other way 
but He shuddered as his voice 
trailed off, and his shudder was no less 
real than that of Solly’s. For Solly 
knew from seven years’ experience 
what prison meant; he knew too well. 

For himself Solly had no brief to 
make; his conviction had been merited. 
He had forged checks because it was 
the easiest way. But Ralph had not 
stolen for selfish gain. He had been 
driven to it. 

“How—how much is the shortage?” 
asked Solly anxiously. , 

“Four hundred dollars!” Ralph whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

“Only—only four hundred dollars!” 
exclaimed Solly in surprise. “You 
don’t mean four thousand ?” 

“Only four hundred!” repeated 
Ralph, aghast that what seemed to him 
like a stupendous figure should be 
spoken of so lightly. And then Solly 
Henderson realized that it might as 
well be four million, for gone were the 
days when, with the aid of a few blank 
checks and a pen, he could go forth 
and clean up a thousand in a day with 
his clever forgeries. 

“When—when you talk of four hun- 
dred dollars like that, it—it makes me 
hope, but ” He glanced at Solly’s 
worn clothes. “But,” he went on, “you 
haven’t four hundred to spare; I’ll bet 
you’ve only got enough to buy your 
farm. What I was going to say is this: 
If—if they take me away, Solly, there 
won’t be a soul to look after Alice and 
baby. If you’re moving to a farm, I 
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thought maybe—that maybe you could 
sort of look after them. Maybe Alice 
could help you on the farm to earn her 
own way e 

Swiftly Solly canvassed in his mind 
the list of possible old friends from 
whom he could borrow, fifty at a time. 
He realized that, with his hand’s cun- 
ning gone, he had no friends. But he 
must find a way; he must—he would! 

“Ralph,” he said, still hesitating to 
slay the only hope that burned within 
his brother’s breast, “if—if you paid 
the money back—before the bank 
examiner come around——” 

“If I only could!” fervently whis- 
pered Ralph. 

“There is no one who could help 
you?” 

Ralph’s lips twisted into a bitter 
smile. 

“There is one who could,” he said 
with bitter emphasis, “but he won’t. 
There’s one man who ought to—Alice’s 
father; he’s rich—rich! But he hates 
me; he hates Alice for marrying me; 
he has even refused to see his own 
granddaughter. He could help me and 
never miss it, but he won't.” 

“Then I'll see you through, Ralph,” 
Solly promised with impulsive reck- 
lessness, and without the slightest idea 
of how he was going to do it; he only 
knew that he must. 

“Solly! You mean it? 
only could I’ll pay it back. 
could save me from that 
hell!” 

“Yes, I know, Bud; I know,” and 
Solly nodded. He clenched and un- 
clenched his hands, cursing the stiffened 
joints, cursing because his fingers had 
lost their skill. Yet he clung to the 
hopeless determination that he would, 
somewhere, somehow, raise the four 
hundred dollars! 

“You quit worrying, Bud,” he went 
on with a confidence that he did not 
really feel. “It'll take me a few days, 
but I'll make the drag. When the bank 
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examiner shows up, he’ll find 
books right up to the scratch. Now 
you quit worrying before Alice finds 
out that you’ve got something on your 
mind. You trust me, Bud.” 

“T’ll trust you, Solly,” said Ralph, a 
happy catch in his voice. 

As Solly hurried down the street to 
the hitch rack for his trip back to 
Jasson’s farm, he remembered the un- 
cashed ten-dollar check in his pocket. 
Back in the old days, how easy it would 
have been; how easy it would have been 
for his clever fingers to have copied 
that signature onto a check for the 
needed four hundred. 

Sut his cunning was gone, and noth- 
ing could bring it back. 


your 


IV. 

After several harrowed days and 
nights, Solly Henderson hit upon his 
scheme. It was on Thursday, two days 
before the harvest work was to be fin- 
ished and the imported labor returned 
to their own devices. Nearly every day 
Farmer Jasson sent a wagon either to 
Neuberg or to Baileyville for supplies. 

That merning Solly went to Jasson. 

“The next time you send to Bailey- 
ville, I’d like to make the trip for you,” 
he said. “I want to buy a few little 
things for myself.” 

“Sure,” agreed Jasson. “Why not? 
Somebody’s got to make the trip, an’ 
you’ve been workin’ mighty hard, 
Brown; sure you can go to town. I’m 
sendin’ t’ Baileyville in the mornin’.” 

That afternoon Solly borrowed a pen 
and a bottle of ink. Jasson had a habit 
of hanging his coat around in all sorts 
of places, and it was easy for Solly, 
watching his chance, to extract the far- 
mer’s check book and take two blank 
checks from the leather covering. In 
the evening he sat in a corner of the 
bunk tent, under pretense that he was 
writing a letter, and, with Jasson’s 
check for ten dollars as a pattern, spent 
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several hours trying to coax back the 
nimble strokes which had once come 
so easily to him. But the practice re- 
sulted in nothing hopeful. 

This was as he had expected. He 
took one of the filched checks and, with 
almost careless regard for Jasson’s 
handwriting which was his copy, 
scrawled out a check reading: “Pay to 
the order of John Brown, Ten Dollars.” 
Thoughtfully he compared this crude 
forgery with the genuine check. 

“They look a little alike,” he mused, 
“but mighty little. The bank’ll sure call 
me on that unless the teller is stone 
blind.” 

It doubtless would seem a_ very 
strange procedure for a man to attempt 
the cashing of such a palpable forgery 
for ten dollars when he had a genuine 
check for the same amount, honestly 
his; but there was method in Solly’s 
madness. 

The next morning, bright and early, 
Solly hooked up the wagon and drove 
into Baileyville for Jasson’s supplies. 

There were two banks in Baileyville, 
the State Bank, where Ralph Hender- 
son worked, and the Farmers and Mer- 
chants. It was the latter. institution 
that Solly decided to do business with, 
for Ralph, of course, must know abso- 
lutely nothing; he must not even know 
that Solly Henderson and John Brown 
were one and the same persons. 

Solly had a moment of nervousness 
when he entered the front door of the 
Farmers and Merchants. It was, after 
all, a very dangerous business. Mas- 
tering his fear he stepped to the paying 
teller’s window and shoved through the 
grating the crudely forged check for 
ten dollars. 

“Will you cash this for me, please?” 
he requested. “Two fives will do.” 

As the teller took the proffered slip 
of paper his eyebrows went up,“and he 
darted Solly a quick, accusing glance. 
While Will Jasson had no account at 
the Farmers and Merchants, the far- 
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mer’s checks frequently passed through 
their hands, as he did business both in 
‘Neuberg and Baileyville, and the teller 
instantly questioned the signature. 

“Where did you get this check?” he 
demanded sternly. 

“From Mr. Jasson,” replied Solly. 
“I’m working for him. Where do you 
think I got it? Don’t think I stole it, 
do you?” 

“I don’t know if you stole it or not, 
but I do know that this isn’t Will 
Jasson’s signature. He never signed 
this check; it’s a forgery.” 

“You must be cross-eyed,” retorted 
Solly witheringly. 

“I’m going to call ‘the constable.” 

“Before you do that you’d better 
call Jasson,” said Solly. “At that I 
ought to let you go ahead and make a 
ninny of yourself. I could collect dam- 
ages for false arrest, you know.” 

Teller Kelsey was taken aback but 
not bluffed by Solly’s brazen front. 

“Don’t think I will call Jasson up, 
eh?” he asked with a sneer. “Well, you 
can just bet I will,.and don’t you try to 
get away, either. If this is Jasson’s 
signature, then I’m the King of Siam. 
Here, Walter, call Jasson up while I 
keep an eye on this fellow in case he 
tries to make a break for it.” 

The bookkeeper called Walter took 
the check from the cashier and went 
pack to the telephone. After a consid- 
arable wait, for connections are slow on 
the country party lines, he came back 
to the window. 

“Jasson says it’s all right, Mr. Kel- 
sey,’ he reported. “Says he gave a 
check to John Brown several days ago 
as an advance on his wages, and that 
Brown’s in town on business for him 
now. He gave me a description of the 
man, and this is the man, all right. 
Jasson says ” And the bookkeeper 
snickesed a little. “Jasson says that he 
knows a good firm of opticians that 
can fit you out with a pair of glasses, 
and that if that don’t do, he’ll sign all 


his checks before a notary public after 
this.” 

Kelsey glared at the bookkeeper for 
his flippancy, and at Solly on general 
principles. 

“Danged if that looks like Jasson’s 
Johnny Hancock to me; but if he says 
so, then I guess it is,” he sputtered, 
peering again at the check. “Sorry I 
suspected you wrongfully, Mr. Brown, 
but the banks have to be careful and— 
Jasson must have written this check 
with his feet.” 

“Oh, I'll forgive you,” Solly said, 
laughing, “but if I was you I wouldn’t 
be so quick on the trigger next time; 
false arrest is a dangerous business, 
I’ve heard.” 

He pocketed the two five-dollar bills 
with an apparent nonchalance which 
concealed many inward tremors. He 
was smiling grimly; his plan had 
worked as he had hoped. 


¥. 


The next day was Saturday. The 
harvest was over, and Jasson came eut 
to the bunk tent to pay off the hands. 
He delayed paying Solly until the last. 

“Brown,” he said, “you’re a good 
worker, and I like you. Why not stay 
with me regular? Of course I can’t 
pay you harvest-time wages, but I'll 
give you sixty a month and keep. You 
can save money if you will, and in time 
you can be owning a little tract of land 
of your own; that’s the way I started.” 

“I—I reckon not, Mr. Jasson,” grum- 
bled Solly, his heart heavy. He was 
both glad and sorry that Jasson liked 
him; glad because he knew that the 
gruff old farmer did not give his 
friendships lightly, and sorry because 
soon Jasson must know that he was a 
crook. 

“You're the best judge of your own 
business, of course,” Jasson said, nod- 
ding, “but you’re welcome to stay if 
you will. If you won’t, then you won't, 
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an’ I’ll give you a check for your wages. 
Fourteen days at five dollars a day; 
that’s seventy dollars, minus the ten I 
advanced you. That makes sixty you 
got comin’, an’ I’m goin’ t’ add an 
extra five for your good work. Here’s 
your check, an’ if you’re goin’ back by 
the way of Baileyville, I reckon the 
Farmers an’ Merchants won’t be so all- 
fired suspicious this time. I give’’°em a 
piece of my mind.” 

Solly nodded dumbly as, with 
averted eyes, he clasped the farmer’s 
outstretched hand and turned away. 

fervently he said under his breath: 
“I wish I didn’t have to do it—but I’ve 
got to. Id like to stay on here and 
work—and work, but I can’t throw 
Bud down; I can’t throw him down!” 

Solly’s plan was timed to minutes. 
When he reached Baileyville, the first 
thing he did was to verify the train 
schedules. After pulling his trick he 
wanted to get out of town as soon as 
possible. The train left at twelve- 
thirty. 

At half past eleven Solly steeled him- 
self to a breezy nonchalance and en- 
tered the doors of the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank. He thrust a check 
through the paying teller’s window. 

“Mr. Jasson says,” he told Kelsey, 
laughing, “that if you ain’t got those 
new specs yet, you can call him up 
about this one, too. He sent me to 
town to get this money to pay off some 
of the hands that wants cash. Maybe 
they’re afraid that they can’t get Jas- 
son’s checks cashed.” 

The teller glanced at Solly, down at 
the check, and reached for the money 
till. 

“Oh, this one’s all right if the one 
yesterday was,” he replied sourly, and 
he counted out the amount that the slip 
of paper called for—four hundred dol- 
lars. 

Solly’s hands were almost trembling 
as he stuffed the money into his pocket. 
He had put it over; he was safe until 
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his crude, almost childlike forgeries 
reached the Neuberg bank where, of 
course, they would be instantly de- 
tected. By that time, Solly figured, he 
would have safely lost himself in the 
city. 

He crossed the stregt to the Bailey- 
ville State Bank and waved his hand to 
his brother who was working behind 
the grilled partition. Ralph’s anxiously 
questioning expression was lost in a 
glad smile when he saw the look of 
assurance on Solly’s countenance. 

“Can I have a word with you, Mr. 
Henderson?” said Solly formally, and 
Ralph emerged into the bank lobby. 

“Sh!” warned Solly. “Don’t say any- 
thing that will let any one catch on. 
Here’s the four hundred; don’t let any 
one see you taking it. It might arouse 
suspicions. That'll fix it up, Bud, and 
don’t you ever do such a fool thing 
again. I’m catching the twelve-thirty 
train, so I won’t have a chance to say 
good-by to the folks, Bud. Keep your 
mouth shut about this, kid ; if—if—well, 
just remember what I said, and don’t 
talk. Maybe you'll understand later. 
So long, Ralph; I'll see you soon 
again.” 

Ralph put a detaining hand on Solly’s 
arm as he fought back the tears of 
gratitude. Puzzled questions came to 
his lips, but Solly pushed him away 
with affectionate roughness and made 
for the door. 

Back in the street, taking stock now 
of his own welfare, Solly realized with 
sudden panic that he had, with amaz- 
ing thoughtlessness, overlooked a vital 
detail. He had neglected to get any 
cash for himself; he had little more 
than five dollars left of the ten that he 
had gotten on the first forged check; 
not enough to buy his railroad ticket 
to Chicago. And his only hope of es- 
cape lay in losing himself in the city 
before the forged checks got to Neu- 
berg. 

He did not want to go back to Ralph 
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now ; Ralph was too confounding in his 
questioning. He dare not go to the 
Farmers and Merchants Bank with one 
of Jasson’s genuine checks which re- 
posed in his pocket; that would be 
fatal. But money he must have. 

In his desperation he decided to go 
to one of the stores where he had previ- 
ously made some purchases, buy a. few 
things, offer Jasson’s good check for 
sixty-five dollars in payment, and get 
the change. 

As Solly had previously found, a 
great deal of business in small towns is 
done on the assumption that all men 
are honest; the storekeeper accepted 
the check without objection and 
counted out the change—a little less 
than fifty dollars. 

In spite of the smoothness of the 
transaction, some intuitive foreboding 
warned Solly that he had blundered. 
He was thankful that it was now less 
than thirty minutes until train time. At 
the railroad station he bought his ticket 
to Chicago and retired to an inconspic- 
uous place behind a piano box at the 
far edge of the platform. He breathed 
a sigh of relief as the train appeared 
down the track, the engine poking its 
nose over the top of the grade. 

The cars came to a grinding halt be- 
side the platform. Solly’s foot was on 
the vestibule step and his hand on the 
brass rail when he was suddenly jerked 
back by a heavy hand on the frayed 
collar of his coat. 

“Not so fast, you crook!” yelled a 
voice in his ear, and Solly was spun 
around to stare into the grim face of a 
man who wore upon his vest a glisten- 
ing star which proclaimed “Constable.” 

Behind the constable, hatless and 
coatless, nostrils fairly quivering with 
anger and excitement, was Teller Kel- 
sey of the Farmers and Merchants 

Sank. 

“Got him just in the nick of time!” 

gasped the bank man. 


Solly merely sighed; he had taken 
this possibility into consideration. 

“All right,” he said dully, “you’ve got 
me.” 

“We have that, Mister Brown!’ 
exultantly exclaimed Kelsey. “You're 
not as slick as you thought. Fork over 
that four hundred.” 

“T’ve got no four hundred dollars,” 
said Solly quite truthfully. 

“Of course he’s got it,” said Kelsey, 
“unless—unless he had a confederate 
who got away on the train.” He paled 
at the thought. ‘Watch him to see that 
he don’t throw the money away in case 
he’s still got it. Bring him on over to 
the bank; I’ve phoned to Jasson and 
found that he was already on his way 
into town in his flivver. He ought to 
be here pretty soon now.” 

By the time the trio reached the bank 
a good-sized crowd of curious towns- 
folk was tagging along behind. As 
Solly was led up the steps, Jasson’s 
automobile came to a stop out in front, 
and the farmer made his way through 
the little knot of people. 

At this moment Ralph Henderson, 
on his way back to his own bank from 
a trip to the post office, saw his brother 
and pushed forward with wide-eyed 
amazement. Solly, in sudden panic, 
shook his head. 

At the bank’s door Ralph and Jasson 
came face to face, and Solly, even in his 
anxiety, noted that they glared at each 
other, Jasson angrily, Ralph defiantly. 

“Solly!” exclaimed Ralph, ignoring 
his brother’s warning. “\What—what’s 
the matter?” 

“You know this here criminal?” de- 
manded the constable. 

“Know him; of course I know him, 
and I'll give you to understand that he’s 
no criminal, either. He’s my brother, 
Solly Henderson.” 

“Solly Henderson!” gasped the con- 
stable, who had known him twelve 
years before. “Why, so it is! I never 
would have knowed him. He’s callin’ 
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hisse’f Brown. I reckon Solly’s kinda 
gone t’ the bad, ain’t you, Solly?” 

“You mean—you mean that he’s un- 
der arrest; what for?” 

“For forgin’ Mr. Jasson’s name to a 
check for four hundred dollars.” 

Ralph now understood where Solly 
had obtained the money, and his eyes 
filled with the realization of his breth- 
er’s sacrifice. 

“Solly! ‘You did that—for me! 
Solly, I can’t let you; I simply won’t 
let you 

“Shut up!” Solly whispered in 
Ralph’s ear. “Think of Alice; think of 
the baby. Keep your mouth shut. 
Don’t worry about me; I’ve done time 
before. I’d have gone back sooner or 
later.” 

Will Jasson stared at the twobrothers. 

“So this is your brother, huh?” he 
sneered at Ralph. “Nice, respectable 
family, ain’t it? I’m proud of the Hen- 
dersons, I am!” 

Ralph laughed a bit wildly. 

“So it.was Jasson’s money!” he cried. 
“The irony of it!” 

Solly, Ralph, and Jasson were stand- 
ing a little apart from the others; the 
constable had joined Kelsey to look 
over the “evidence.” Ralph, his eyes 
suddenly flaming, stepped squarely up 
to the farmer. 

“Do you know what my brother has 
done?” he demanded. ‘‘He’s committed 
forgery—forged your name—to keep 
me, your son-in-law, out of jail for em- 
bezzlement—money that I embezzled so 
that your own grandchild, your daugh- 
ter’s baby, could walk and run and play 
like other children, after you had re- 
fused to help us, to even see us. That’s 
what he’s done; now go ahead and put 
both of us in prison. The four hundred 
dollars that he got he gave to me so 
that I a 

As Ralph’s voice began to rise to a 
shrill screech, Will Jasson’s big hand 
clamped down on the young man’s 
shoulder. 


“Silence!” he commanded gruffly. “I 
don’t want to hear any more.” 

“But, [ tell you——” began Ralph, 
when Kelsey, bustling forward, claimed 
the center of the stage. 

“T’ve done a pretty nice piece of work, 
if I do say it myself,” began the bank 
man, compressing his lips importantly 
and rattling in his hand the forged 
checks. “I have caught a clever and a 
most dangerous criminal; You see, 
Mr. Jasson, he set a trap for us by 
copying that ten-dollar check you told 
me about, and thus establishing the 
bogus signature as yours. I was sus- 
picious right away, but I was thrown 
off my guard when we telephoned to 
you and you said the check was all 
right. 

“Then he brought in the check for 
four hundred to-day, and, of course, it 
was all right if the other check was; 
so, although uneasy about it, I cashed 
it. He would have gotten away with it, 
too, except that he went to Frey’s store 
and cashed a good sixty-five-dollar 
check of yours just as Frey was get- 
ting ready to bring a deposit over to my 
bank here. It happened that I took 
Frey’s deposit myself, and when I saw 
your good check, I saw through the 
scheme. Here they are, both of the 
forged checks; we hadn’t sent the ten- 
dollar one over to Neuberg for collec- 
tion yet.” 

Jasson reached out his hand. 

“Lemme see them checks,” he 
grunted. Then to the amazement of 
Solly Henderson and Ralph, and to the 
horror of Kelsey, the big farmer took 
the slips of paper between his fingers 
and tore them into shreds. 

“You—you fool!” shouted Kelsey 
“You've destroyed the evidence!” 

“Evidence?” rumbled Jasson, “Evi- 
dence of what?” 

“Evidence of what! 
dence of forgery!” 

“Aw, shucks!” retorted Will Jasson. 
“Who says there’s been a forgery? I 


Why, the evi- 
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ain’t said so, have I? Sometimes I get 
a sort of cramp in my hand and write 
kinda queer. That four-hundred-dollar 
check was all right, but I thought so 
long as there was any dispute about it, 
I might as well write you ore that 
would satisfy you. 

“You see, Kelsey, Brown here is 
Ralph’s brother, and that four hundred 
dollars was a little something that I 
sent in to Ralph by his brother—kind 
of to make up for the money that 
Ralph’s had to pay the’ doctors for my 
little granddaughter.” 

Will Jasson’s eyes were misty as he 
smiled slowly at the two brothers. 

“You know, boys,” he said huskily, 
“sometimes it takes a powerful big jolt 


t’ make a man realize what a durned_ old 
brute he is. Ralph, I wonder if Alice 
would have us out to supper this eve- 
nin’—all of us? 

“And you, Solly,” he continued with 
a gentleness almost strange to his gruff 
nature, “I reckon I can figger out why 
you said you couldn’t stay with me on 
the farm; now if you'd like to work 
for me regular x 

Solly Henderson gulped. 

“Work for you regular!” he re- 
peated. “Why, God bless you, Mr. 
Jasson, I—I'll work for you all my 
life!” 

And Solly now knew, beyond all per- 
adventure of doubt, that he had forged 
his last check. 


OPO IO 
POLICEMAN SAVES DIVER 


NCASED in a diving suit, Motor-cycle Policeman “Jack” Mahoney crawled 
forty feet through a pipe under the Hackensack River, in New Jersey, one 
morning recently and rescued a diver whose life was in peril. 
Frank Pojedineck, the diver, was directed, at two-thirty a. m., to descend 
into the twenty-two-inch pipe which feeds the gas works in Jersey City, and 


to remove whatever was obstructing the passage of water through the pipe. 


He 


made the descent into the pipe through a manhole on Duffield Avenue, Jersey 
City, and had gone some distance under the Hackensack River when he became 


aware of a terrific suction caused by the outgoing tide. 
toward the end of the pipe, which feeds from the river. 


This drew him slowly 
Giving a signal to 


his fellow workers at the manhole, Pojedineck made frantic efforts to save 


himself from being drawn out into the river. 


In doing so he fouled the air line 


connected with his suit and cut off his supply of oxygen. 
The workers at the manhole, having failed to pull the diver to the surf«ce, 


sent in an alarm to the Oakland Avenue police station. 
He went down into the pipe, and after considerable 


suit, was sent to the rescue. 


Mahoney, with a diving 


effort was able to free Pojedineck so that the latter could be drawn out of the 


manhole and rushed to a hospital. 


Pojedineck suffered a contusion of the left leg as a result of the efforts to 
pull him through the pipe, and he was almost dead from suffocation when brought 


to the surface. 


RLIR ERS ED 
BLIND JUSTICES IN MONTANA COURTS 


AN F. SHEA, recently elected to the position of municipal judge in Butte, 
Montana, is the youngest man and the only blind man ever to win such 


1 place in Montana courts. 
Bow Law School. 


Butte has also three blind justices of the peace. 


He was graduated not long ago from the Silver 


They are Louis A. Buckley, 


A. H. Wilkinson, and Dennis O'Neil, all of whom lost their sight in copper 


imine explosions. 
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FTER all,” said Balbane, as 

he sprawled lazily in the great 

leather armchair, “the true 

test of the magician is to adapt 
his trick to his audience.” 

Across the little parlor, deep in the 
shadow of the Japanese screen, young 
Clark, the conjurer’s chief assistant, 
leaned forward expectantly. 

“What are you recalling now, sir?” 

Balbane chuckled. “The best trick 
I ever attempted was a little thwart- 
ing mystification I sprang on a mob of 
superstitious, drink-crazed levee hands 
in a southern river town. They had 
decided to lynch me. Being at the time 
young and impulsive I merely stuffed 
a handful of cotton into my mouth, be- 
gan blowing forth streamers of flame, 
and in no time at all I had convinced 
them that I was in league with the 
devil himself. They left abruptly. It 
was a nervy thing to try, but it exactly 
suited the time and the circumstances. 
However oe 

The magician stopped midway in his 
sentence, The door leading into the 
apartment had been gently pushed open, 
and now, standing on the threshold, 
staring hard at him, was a woman 
dressed in deep mourning. She seemed 
a little above medium height, with an 
intelligent, mobile face that put her age 
anywhere between twenty-three and 
thirty; eyes that opened, perhaps, a lit- 
tle too wide and showed a shade too 
much white. 

“Mf. Balbane.”” There was no ques- 
tion in the voice; she spoke with a 
strange, nervous assurance, 


The master magician rose to his feet: 
“That is my name, madam, You are 
obviously a fearless person and not at 
all afraid of Mrs. Perron, who prom- 
ised me when I rented these rooms for 
the week that I should not be dis- 
turbed.” 

“Fearless!” The woman threw back 
her head with a rasping laugh. “Do 
you suppose I am afraid of man, after 
all I have known and seen?” She shook 
her head suddenly, as though to break 
from troubling thoughts. Then, with 
three swift steps, she gained the middle 
of the room. 

“Mr. Balbane, 


you are a magician.” 
“I give conjuring performances for 

a living, if that is what you mean.” 
With a gesture she swept aside the 

remark, quite as if it were some paltry 


hanky 
magic. 


You 


evasion. “I don’t mean silly 
panky. I mean magic. Real 
The white magic and the black. 
know that magic!” 

“T understand what you mean, 
Balbane, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
“but I do not wish to mislead you. I 
give you my word I have never received 
the slightest help from the writings of 
Agrippa or Paracelsus.” 

“Ah! But you know them. I[ was 
sure of it. You know them. And you 
know the white magic and the black, 
or you could never do the wonderful 
things you have done.” 

“But, madam——” 

“You need have no fear that I, too, 
fail to understand. My father taught 
me as much as he could. And I know 
this; you are not immortal.” 


”” said 
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Balbane shook his head. “Admitted.” 


She nodded and jerkily rearranged 


“You are not anxious to die before herself in the great chair. 


your time?” 

Balbane was fast becoming impatient. 
“Will you be kind enough, my dear 
lady, to tell me just what you wish?” 

“You are going to help me. You are 
going to promise me, by all you hold 
sacred, in this world or the spiritual, 
to help me with your great magic. If 
you won't, then——” 

Balbane raised his eyebrows. In the 
hand of the young woman with too 
much white around her eyes was a small, 
but menacing, automatic pistol, pointing 
straight at his ribs. Young Clark stole 
behind her on tiptoe, ready to snatch 
the weapon, when Balbane stopped his 
assistant’s maneuver with a slight shake 
of his head. 

“There is no necessity of the pistol,” 
he remarked quietly. “Tell me what 
you wish me to do, and I shall be glad 
to aid you, if it is within my power. 
My magic, if you care to call it that, 
is weak; but such as it is, you are very 
welcome to it. Allow me to introduce 
my assistant, Mr. Clark. Now, please 
sit down in this comfortable chair and 
tell Mr. Clark and myself just what 
is troubling you.” ; 

Apparently the unexpected assent 
confused her; for she seemed at a 
loss for a moment. But presently, slip- 
ping the pistol into the side pocket of 
her suit,’ she settled herself upon the 
leather cushions and produced from her 
bag a handkerchief. After a long look 
at the white square of linen she abruptly 
crumpled it into a wad with that spas- 
modic energy that had marked her every 
movement. 

“No, I am not going to cry. - The 
time for that is over and gone. I cried 
too much after—after my father went. 
Now I am determined to act. Elemen- 
tals or devils, I am going to act.” 

“You remember,” Balbane suggested 
gently, “that as yet we know nothing 
of your story.” 


II. 


“My name is Faith Hayes. All my 
life I have lived in the big house on 
the Dunham road. It was built by my 
great-grandfather, and until a month 
ago my father and I lived there together 
and were very happy. Fifteen years 
ago he retired from business, with 
enough money to enable us to pass our 
remaining days quietly and comfortably, 
while he worked at his studies in the 
occult. In a little while, I too, began 
to take an interest in the subject; I even 
helped him with his book. Perhaps you 
have seen it—‘Magic and Secret Doc- 
trine of the Neo-Platonists of Alex- 
andria?’” 

Balbane shook his head. 

“You understand that his interest in 
the occult was only from the theoretical 
side. We had nothing in common with 
mediums or with any of the catch- 
penny occultists who exploit the public. 
So it was a great surprise to me, one 
evening some six months ago, when he 
came home very much unnerved to tell 
me that he had received a ‘warning.’ 

“What sort of a warning?’ I asked 
him. 

“He was not certain. He was caught 
in a crowd here in town, and while he 
was jammed close, unable to move, the 
warning had been whispered to him.” 

“And what was the nature of the 
warning?” interjected Balbane. 

“As nearly as I could make out, it 
was to the general effect that he had 
gone too far in his studies, that he was 
or the verge of discovering certain se- 
crets forbidden mankind to know.” 

Balbane frowned. “That seems a 
strange message to whisper to a man 
in broad daylight. I suppose he didn’t 
recognize the person who did the whis- 
pering ?” 


“There was no chance. He was 
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wedged in so tight that it was impossi- 
ble. Well, I thought it was all non- 
sense, as I can imagine you are think- 
ing right now. But the next day a tele- 
phone call to our home left him 
strangely excited. He told me he had 
received a second message, this time 
from some one who claimed to be 4 
member of a world organization of mys- 
tics. It was to the effect that this 
group knew of the threat against him; 
knew: that the threat hand come from 
certain ‘black magicians ;’ but that they 
would protect him, that an emissary 
of theirs would confer with him that 
very night.” 

“And after that?” 

Miss Hayes gripped the leather, pad- 
ding of the chair-arm until her knuckles 
showed white through the delicate skin. 

“I tried to persuade him not to keep 
the appointment. I told him I was 
afraid—of what or why I didn’t know. 
But he would not listen, and that night 
—it was the seventeenth of November 
—he left the house a little after eight. 
That was the last time I ever saw him 
—alive.” 

“Have you any idea what happened, 
or where he went for this rendezvous ?” 
demanded Balbane. 

She shook her head, “Fhe property 
to the rear of the house runs past the 
old barn and then through our orchard 
to the banks of the Little Root. I 
watched him as he left the house. He 
walked in the direction of the orchard, 
but the ground was frozen and there 
wére no footprints. Two weeks after, 
five miles downstream where the Little 
Root joins the Big Root, a body was 
found. They said—they said it was 
his. I didn’t know; it was so disfigured. 
Later the courts decided that the body 
had been sufficiently identified, and I 
believed he was dead until last night.” 

“What happened last night ?” 

Miss Hayes drew a long breath. 

“A few weeks ago a young man called 
at the house. He was nervous and ill 
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at ease. He seemed to be afraid of 
something. He said he had been a mem- 
ber of the society of black magicians, 
and that the society was leagued with 
certain powerful elementals which i 
“Do you mind if I ask a question?” 
interrupted young Clark. “What is a 
white magician, and what is a_ black 
magician, and what is an elemental?” 
With a grave face Balbane gave his 
answer: “A white magician, in the un- 
derstanding of the occultists, is a mor- 
tal who knows some of the secret forces 
of nature, but who employs them only 
for. good. A black magician, on the 
contrary, leagues himself with evil spir- 
its to gain his own selfish ends. An 


elemental, according to Paracelsus and 
others, is a gross, powerful spirit with- 
out a body, bound to the earth; some- 
times stupid, sometimes clever, but as 
Am I right, Miss 


a rule malicious. 
Hayes?” 

She nodded. “But the elemental is 
always malicious,” she affirmed, “always 
spiteful, always fighting against man, 
whom he hates. I could tell you in- 
stances from the old books ~ Sne 
closed her lips. “But let me keep to 
my story. According to the young man, 
this society of black magicians had 
trapped my father, The telephone mes- 
sage was merely a decoy. They had 
lured him to a secluded spot near the 
river, and then by means of a power- 
ful spell had turned him over to the 
elementals, so that now he was neither 
dead nor living, but in a sort of shadow 
world controlled by the elementals.” 

There was an expression of frank dis- 
belief on young Clark’s face, but he 
strove to conceal it. 

The young woman went on more ear- 
nestly than before. “You, Mr. Bal- 
bane, with your knowledge of the oc- 
cult, would probably have seen nothing 
unreasonable in this conception, But 
to me it appeared absurd. I could 
hardly imagine such a possibility. But 
it was a hope—a hope held forth to me 
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that my father might still be alive, that 
I might even get him back again.” 

“One moment,” interrupted Balbane. 
“Miss Hayes, believe me when I say 
I do not wish to seem impertinent, but 
I must ask you an embarrassing ques- 
tion. You presumably saw this young 
man several times. Did he make love 
to you & 

The girl’s face reddened. “Yes.” 

“And you were attracted to him, ‘I 
assume, ashaee he even asked you to 
marry him?” 

“He did. I liked him, too, but some- 
thing—something prevented my accept- 
ing him. I told him I felt I did not 
love him enough to marry him, that I 
wanted time to think over his proposal. 
He was hurt, I think, but it did not 
prevent his going ahead with the attempt 
to restore father.” 

“And how did he expect to accom- 
plist this?” 

“Last night was the time set. He 
said it was necessary to work the spell 
at midnight in the old orchard where 
father had been seen last. He would 
not tell me the exact means he meant 
to employ, except that the spell was 
powerful and dangerous to both of us, 
unless the greatest care was employed. 
I agreed to help him. I had lived alone 
for almost six months, I had this pis- 
tol, and I was not afraid, Mr. Balbane, 
of any harm that human beings might 
attempt.” 

Jalbane leaned forward in his chair. 
“And what happened ?” 

“A little before twelve he came to 
the house. He was pale and excited. 
It seemed that the Blacks, as he called 
them, had found out his whereabouts 
and were after him; but he swore he 
would make the attempt if all the devils 
in Hades tried to stop him. Those were 
his words.” 

“Did you notice anything peculiar 
about him?” 

Miss Hayes wrinkled her forehead. 
“T don’t think so unless—it seems a 
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foolish thing to remember—he seemed 
less thin than he had been. I suppose 
he was dressed more heavily.” 

“Hm!” said Balbane noncommittally. 
“And then?” 

“We walked together into the or- 
chard. He was very particular in 
choosing a rather roundabout way to 
reach a point under an apple tree about 
fifty feet from the river.” 

“You observe well, Miss Hayes.” 

“At this point he drew out a knife 
of chipped flint and grooved around us 
a circle perhaps six feet in diameter, 
afterward filling the depressions with 
a whittish powder froma bag. When he 
set fire to this, it burned with a slow, 
dull flame and a little pungent smoke. 
Then close beside us he lighted some 
sort of incense in a copper bowl. There 
was no moon, and the sky was cloudy, 
but I could see the sparks glowing in 
the bowl and a thin curl of smoke 
ascending, 

“*Miss Hayes,’ he said, and his voice 
trembled a little, ‘what happens now will 
make or break us. I can only tell you 
that the one safe place is inside this 
circle. Outside is death.’ 

“From his pocket he took a book and 
began to read from it in some language 
I do not know. After a bit he closed 
it and repeated an invocation, gesturing 
with his arms as though he were going 
through a ritual of some kind. 

“What happened then, Mr. Balbane, 
I can hardly bring myself to tell. I was 
crouching on the ground beside him, 
when suddenly he lurched backward. Yo 
regain his balance he must have stepped 
outside the circle. There was a cry, 
a horrible shriek such as I hope never 
to hear again. It was the note of a 
man in mortal agony. 

“T whirled about. From his very 
body there burst a blinding, consuming 
flame. As suddenly as it had sprung 
up it died away. I could see only the 
murk of the black night. I called. 
There was nobody there. The man had 
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disappeared. What possessed me I do 
not know, but I disregarded his warn- 
ing and sprang from the circle. I gained 
the house. I put match to a lantern 
and, trembling and thoroughly fright- 
ened, I forced myself back to that ac- 
cursed circle. I knew now, when it was 
too late, that I wanted him for all time 
as my husband. 

“IT forced myself to examine the 
ground. It was soft from the rain, with 
our footsteps plainly visible. I could 
see the prints of his shoes and mine 
leading to the circle, with a deep dent 
of one heel where he had stumbled out- 
side the circle. But that was all. He 
had gone, disappeared utterly in that 
burst of ghastly flame. There was 
neither sign nor trace of him.” 


III. 


When Balbane joined Miss Hayes and 
young Clark in the runabout that was 
waiting on the street below, the magi- 


cian’s assistant excused himself for a 
moment to call Balbane aside. 

“Look here,” he began earnestly, “I 
wish you’d give this thing up. Any 
minute she’s liable to pull out that gun 
again and start shooting. I tell you 
she’s crazy; she’s made up all this stuff 
out of her own head. Why, I’ve been 
studying her while you were finishing 
your notes upstairs, and I swear her 
eyes are those of a mad woman. Don’t 
go, sir!” 

Balbane smiled. ‘“She’s nervous and 
in a high state of tension, but I think 
that’s all.” 

“But her story—it’s rot; it’s bound 
to be.” 

“In that case, Clark, we shall have 
enjoyed a free ride and a glimpse of 
the country.” 

The other threw up his hands in sur- 
render. 

Twenty minutes later the runabout 
swung from the Dunham road into a 
private driveway. At sight of the great 
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colonial house, with its sweeping lawns, 
its trim orchards, and@ its far boundary 
of the Little Root River, Balbane 
nodded confidently. The Hayes estate 
measured flush with his expectations. 

“Suppose we walk through the house 
first,” he suggested to Miss Hayes, when 
she turned to him inquiringly. “In par- 
ticular, I should like to see the library.” 

But young @lark, watching him, noted 
that the magician was shrewdly apprais- 
ing the rich furnishings as they passed 
from the hallway into a reception room, 
and thence to a cozy library. Once 
there, Balbane walked directly to an 
open bookcase at one side and passed 
his hand caressingly over the old red- 
dish-brown bindings. 

“Ah!” he said. “Here is a collection 
of which anybody might well be proud. 
All the ancients from the Neo-Platon- 
ists down to Paracelsus and Agrippa: 
the cabalists, Roger Bacon, and the like. 
And here is the latest book about the 
auras, by a well-known authority. A 
very complete collection your father had, 
Miss Hayes.” 

Again the young woman crushed the 
handkerchief in her hand, but she had 
herself under control. She did not cry. 

“And now, Miss Hayes, will you lead 
us through the orchard, by the same 
path you followed last night, to the 
scene of the young man’s disappear- 
ance ?” 

They paralleled the winding trail in 
single file, that they might not disturb 
the telltale marks; Miss Hayes first, 
young Clark next, and Balbane in the 
rear. The footprints were still clearly 
visible in the soft earth; one and all 
pointed toward the midnight rendez- 
vous. As Balbane studied them, he 
smiled sarcastically. 

At the end, under the great apple 
tree, the mystic circle was now a ring 
of charred white powder.  Balbane 
scooped a little of the feathery stuff in 
his hands and put it to his nostrils. 
But all the time he was watching the 
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woman closely, and after she had 
pointed out the imprint of the vanished 
man’s heel, trembling violently as she 
did so, he said gently: 

“There is no need, Miss Hayes, of 
subjecting yourself further to this 
strain. Suppose you go back to the 
house and rest a bit, while Clark and 
I look about, There is nothing else you 
can do here.” 

Obediently, as though she were under 
the control of his white magic, she 
turned and walked toward the house. 

“Well, I was wrong,” young Clark 
confessed frankly. “I’ve been telling 
myself right along that she made up 
the whele crazy story, and I’ve even 
suspected she might have framed some 
evidence by drawing a circle for us 
to see. But she didn’t. The thing’s 
got her goat just as much as it has 
mine. What do you make of it, any- 
how?” 

Balbane raised his eyebrows. “You 
don’t mean to tell me seriously that 
you fail to understand how the trick 
was turned. Clark, I’m ashamed of 
you. If anybody should attempt such a 
bald, crude illusion on the stage, he'd 
have cabbages thrown at him.” 

“T don’t see is 

“In the first place, there was no moon. 
She says there was none, and I’ve veri- 
fied it with my almanac. The night 
was probably chosen carefully for just 
that purpose. It was spring weather, 
with clouds half hiding the stars. Still, 
as you realize, a moving object is al- 
ways visible, provided it is not masked 
By some dark background. Very well. 
Now observe the trail we followed. 
Every foot of it is masked by the barn, 
the shed, the trees themselves, or by 
that high hedge.” 

“But the vanishing ?” 

Balbane shrugged his _ shoulders. 
“Simple enough for a_ trickster—and 
this man, Clark, is a trickster like my- 
self, perhaps even a dabbler in profes- 
sional magic. Note the setting. A 


young lady expectantly awaiting a mir- 
acle. An adroit scamp with one of 
those vaudeville quick-change costumes 
under his ordinary clothes. You re- 
member she said he looked ‘less thin,’ as 
she put it, Then the climax. He yells 
frightfully, leaps back from the circle, 
and at the same moment sets off some 
sort of flash light that probably puts her 
eyes out of commission for at least 
five seconds.” 

“But his footprints?” objected Clark, 
“Why wouldn’t he leave a clear trail 
behind him?” 

“Very simple, my boy, but very clever, 
too. Do you notice this low-hanging 
branch overhead? Apple trees some- 
times have convenient branches. He 
swings from the greund by that means, 
reaches the next, and then drops quietly 
to the path yonder, by which he came. 
In following it to the house he walks 
backward—the heel and toe indenta- 
tions and the extra footprints prove 
the method; and there you have the 
whole mysterious disappearance cleared 
up!” 

“But why—why all this underhand 
business? Who’s doing it?” 

Balbane became grave. “As to that, 
you've heard me hint more than once 
that a vast gang of pseude-mediums, 
criminal in every sense of the word, are 
preying upon the credulous public. Just 
what the game of this croek is, I con- 
fess I do not know exactly. But here 
is a hypothesis: He attempts to bam- 
boozle Mr. Hayes. The old gentleman 
is not quite credulous enough; he sees 
through the fake occultism. So he is 
knocked on the head and dropped into 
the river yender.” 

“Yes, I figured that out,” “admitted 
young Clark. 

Balbane eyed him imperturbably, and 
the assistant experienced a vague pre- 
monition that he had been led astray. 
He could not define it; he knew only 
that it was the expression that masked 
the magician’s delight when he had 
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baffled an audience with some new stage 
trick, 

“Now, with Mr. Hayes dead,” Bal- 
bane went on calmly, “the property 
passes to his daughter. -The obvious 
thing is to make love to her, through 
the appeal of occultism, and thus get 
the money. The ordinary medium busi- 
ness won’t work; she despises cheap 
quackery. Hence, the mystery, the talk 
of elementals, the weird disappearance. 
That last was the real masterpiece.” 

Young Clark wrinkled his nose dis- 
gustedly. “Bald and crude, I-call it,” 
he declared; and wondered why Bal- 
bane chuckled. 

“T don’t mean the method,” the ma- 
gician corrected, “but the effect. The 
plan to secure the property by means 
of a marriage with the girl falls just 
short of its successful culmination. She 
does not refuse her suitor; yet neither 
does she accept him. Her emotions 
must be forced. So the young man ap- 


parently sacrifices body and soul for 


her, and she is deeply moved. Now, 
isn’t it conceivable that some interven- 
tion of white magic will later restore 
him to her? In that event, this harried, 
persecuted girl will greet him with open 
arms, marry him at his bidding, turn 
over her property, and——” 

A scream clipped short the sentence. 
It came from the house, and Balbane 
and Clark whirled and ran for the open 
door. Intuitively they made for the li- 
brary, where they found Miss Hayes. 
She was huddled in one corner, wide- 
eyed, crying softly, pointing with a nerv- 
ous, jerking finger. 

The reddish-brown books which had 
been in their case a few minutes be- 
fore now lay upon the floor of the 
room. They were arranged in the form 
of a cross. 

Miss Hayes moistened her lips. “It 
is the sign of death,” she whispered; 
and then, before they could reach her, 
gave way at last to the torturing strain, 
and fainted. 


. 
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Again, without warning, the door of 
Balbane’s apartment opened silently, and 
again, as she had done almost exactly 
twenty-four hours before, Miss Hayes 
stepped into the room. Now, however, 
her face had lost its tautness ; the whites 
of her eyes were veined with red; be- 
low them were dark pouches. 

“You told me to wait till I heard 
from you,” she said brokenly to Bal- 
bane, “but I couldn’t stand it; I couldn’t 
wait. I—I think I shall go mad unless 
you clear up this mystery.” 

Balbane helped her to a chair. “We 
have almost reached its end,” he told 
her gravely. “Are you strong enough, 
do you think, to stand one last ordeal ?” 

“T am not afraid,” she told him; 
“TI have never been afraid.” 

“Good!” exclaimed _the magician. 
“Then, with your permission, we three 
will go in your car to a certain address 
—436 Weldron Street ; that is, provided 
Clark here cares to accompany us.” 

Balbane’s assistant lifted a truculent 
chin. His attitude toward Miss Hayes 
had undergone a complete change. 

“We'll find the young man who's 
been responsible for all this suffering?” 

“T shall consider myself a very poor 
magician, indeed,” Balbane assured 
him, “if I cannot materialize that per- 
son.” 

“Then you bet I'll go.” Young 
Clark’s eyes glowed and his hands balled 
into hard fists. 

The number on Weldron Street 
proved the address of a large apartment 
house. Clark did not catch the name 
for which Balbane asked, but the ele- 
vator boy nodded and shot them to the 
third story. There, almost opposite the 
elevator gate, was a door with a brass 
plate, bearing the words: “Professor 
Verdi, Character Analysis Expert.” 
Balbane pushed the bell. 

At the sound of footsteps within, 
Clark crowded hard at Balbane’s shoul- 
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der. But when the door swung wide, 
revealing a hard-faced young woman, 
and beyond, a darkened office parlor, 
with a white-haired old man seated at 
a desk, the magician’s assistant reluc- 
tantly unclenched his moist fingers. 

“Professor Verdi?” 

The old man inclined his head. “And 
how may I serve you?” he asked, eying 
his callers from beneath shaggy gray 
eyebrows. 

Balbane did not answer at once. It 
was very still in the room. The air was 
close, stuffy, with just a hint of some 
sweet incense. Not till the silence was 
broken by the querulous sobbing of a 
little child in the far reaches of the 
apartment did Balbane speak. 

“We have come,” he said, “‘to find a 
certain young man who was last seen 
by Miss Hayes the night before last.” 

The old man shook his head. “I am 
not a magician; I cannot restore the 
missing. My profession “i 

“In both cases, then,” Balbane inter- 
rupted curtly, “I have the advantage of 
you. I ama magician”—he leaped for- 
ward suddenly, fastening his hands in 
the other’s thick white hair—‘“and I can 
restore the missing.” With a quick jerk 
he tore loose the wig, revealing beneath 
it the sleek black hair of a young man. 
The gray eyebrows, grotesquely false, 
also, failed to hide the pseudo-profes- 
sor’s identity. 

“Harry!” shrieked Miss Hayes, stiff- 
ening in horror. And then: “It’s he, 
Mr. Balbane! It’s the young man who 
disappeared from the magic circle!’ 

There was a moment’s brief scuffle 
while Balbane pinioned the arms of his 
young assistant, who had charged for- 
ward with the light of battle in his 
eyes. 

“Wait, Clark!” he warned. “No, 
Miss Hayes, your pistol is gone; I took 
the liberty of picking your bag before 
we came.” He turned belligerently to- 
ward the unmasked crook. ‘Now, Ver- 
di, or whatever your real name happens 


to be, I aim going to ask you a few 
questions before I telephone for the 
police.” 

“Oh! you are?” said the man at the 
desk. He was very pale, but he studied 
Balbane with cool insolence. “And what 
charges will you prefer, if I may ask?” 

“You tricked Miss Hayes.” 

“Nothing criminal in that.” 

“You broke into her house yesterday 
afternoon and arranged her father’s 
books in the form of a cross, the sign 
of death in occultism.” 

“Prove it.” 

Balbane stepped closer. “You ask 
what charges I shall prefer. I'll tell 
you. Murder, my man. The murder 
of Mr. Hayes. The body that was 
found in the river was not his. You 
took Mr. Hayes’ body, saved it, em- 
balmed it, mummified it for God knows 
what ghastly reincarnation.” 

“You are mad.” 

“No, I am not mad. You still have 
that body, waiting for the diabolical 
climax of your trickery. It lies—it 
lies Ah! TI thought so! This 
woman, your secretary, more probably 
your wife, forgot for the moment I 
was a trained observer, forgot I could 
read souls through the eyes. She shifted 
her glance in fear toward that next 
room, Clark, take this automatic. If 
that man makes a single move, shoot 
him down like a dog.” 

Balbane swung wide a rear door and 
was gone. Once more deadly silence 
pervaded the room. At the desk 
crouched the criminal, staring hard at 
the round mouth of the pistol, which 
never wavered a hair’s breadth. Miss 
Hayes stood like a statue. The other 
woman clasped and unclasped her fii- 
gers. Clark, his dark face convulsed 
with righteous anger, leaned forward 
menacingly, as if eager for his prey 
to make a single false move. All about 
them cloyed the pall of the sickly sweet 
incense. : 

The rasp of scuffling footsteps drew 
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all eyes to the open doorway through 
which Balbane had vanished. As they 
stared, it framed two figures: one, the 
magician; the other, a middle-aged, tot- 
tering man, obviously under the influ- 
ence of some drug. 

Miss Hayes sprang toward them. 
Her arms flung convulsively about the 
neck of the man Balbane was support- 
ing. ‘Father!’ she cried in an ecstasy 
of doubt and belief. She hugged him 
close to her. “It’s my father!” she 
cried again, as if the physical contact 
offered certain proof. “My father— 
and alive!” 

The appearance of Mr. Hayes was 
like one of Balbane’s stage materializa- 
tions. It might have marked the cue 
for a final quick curtain. But before 
the drama was complete, young Clark 
had tossed aside the pistol, and with 
a savage growl had leaped .forward, 
landing his hard fist flush on the point 
of Professor Verdi’s chin. 


Balbane shook his head. “My boy,” 


he said gravely, “you are impetuous. 


But I—I think I envy you. Suppose, 
before your late victim regains con- 
sciousness from that blow, you telephone 
the police. Kidnaping carries a pen- 
alty in this State that will give him 
ample time for reflection upon the mys- 
teries of the occult.” 


¥. 


Balbane and young Clark were back 
in their apartment. They had accom- 
panied Miss Hayes and her father to 
a hospital, where the attending physi- 
cian had assured them that complete 
rest for a few days would clarify Mr. 
Hayes’ mind from the effects of the 
deadening drug that had been admin- 
istered. 

“But I don’t understand yet,” young 
Clark was saying, “how you traced this 
crook. I carried his description, as you 
asked me, to every hotel, every room- 
ing house, every renting agency in this 
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town; but nobody could give me even 
a clew as to his whereabouts—nobody 
had apparently even seen him. And 
yet you go straight to a place you have 
never been before, unmask him, and 
on top of that wind up by producing 
Mr. Hayes, alive and kicking. If I 
didn’t know you so well, I’d swear it 
was real white magic, as Miss Hayes 
believes.” 

Balbane lifted his hands in mock de- 
spair. “Clark, will you never learn that 
the professional magician must be many 
men in one—trickster, bluffer, detec- 
tive, what not? After all, the case was 
very simple.” 

“T don’t see it, sir.” 

“Very well. As one man in the pro- 
fession to another, I will lay my cards 
on the table. Yesterday, when we ex- 
amined the scene of the young man’s 
disappearance in a burst of flame, I told 
you, as one hypothesis, that he counted 
on marrying Miss Hayes for her money, 
after doing away with her father. But 
there was another logical course, based 
upon her possible refusal, even after 
his last trick. He had two strings to 
his bow. Suppose she had finally de- 
clined to marry him? Isn’t it probable 
that his ghost would have appeared and 
have told her, through some _ hocus- 
pocus based upon occultism, that this 
mysterious organization would reincar- 
nate her father, by means of certain 
rites, if, say, she placed an immense 
sum of money in a convenient place? 
Except for this alternative to the first 
plan, which might conceivably fail, I 
have no doubt the father would have 
been murdered at the outset.” 

“Yes, that’s plausible,’ admitted 
young Clark, “although I never figured 
it out that way. But it doesn’t explain 
how you connected the young man with 
this white-haired character-analysis 
crook.” 

3albane smiled. ‘Here are my points 
of procedure and their results. Count 
them off on your fingers, Clark. First, 
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I sought to discover whether that copper 
bowl had been purchased in town. It 
had not, yet it was the sort magicians 
and mediumistic fakers employ. Sec- 
ond, I found that although incense of 
the kind used was kept by the local 
Chinese novelty store, none had been 
sold lately. Third, I queried by tele- 
graph the better known conjuring de- 
pots which handle flash paper. They 
had filled no orders from here.” 

“Pretty discouraging, I’d say,” re- 
marked Clark. 

“Not at all. It proved simply that 
I was dealing with some professional 
magician or medium, who had the para- 
phernalia of his craft already on hand. 
Well, fourth, I inquired at the Indian 
curio store about chipped flint knives. 
Here my luck was better. The shop 
not only carried them, but had sold one 
within a week to an old man, name and 
address unknown. Fifth, I went to the 
police for their list of mediums, for- 
tune tellers, and the like, who had been 
arrested or forced to move on. Only 
one was still in town, and he had wrig- 
gled from under their fingers by be- 
coming a so-called ‘character-analysis 


you see now, Clark? An old man had 
purchased a flint knife. An old man, 
under suspicion by the police because 
of former faking in occult activities, 
was the only known one of the ilk still 
here. And Miss Hayes, you recall, de 
scribed her young man as ‘less thin’ that 
night. The natural inference was that 
he was a quick-change artist, as all me- 
diumistic fakers are, and that the young 
man and the old were one and the same. 
Logical as the presence of supporting 
piano wires in an illusion of levitation, 
Clark.” 

“Maybe so,” the assistant admitted 
grudgingly. “Maybe so, but I would 
never have figured it out in a million 
years.” 

Balbane lighted one of his long, black 
cigars. “Merely the test of an artist,” 
he said lightly. “By the way, Clark, 
do you recall my remarks of yesterday 
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about suiting my trickstomy audiences: 
Well, I feel I have eclipsed the record 
I established in that Southern river 
town. This afternoon I produced from 
thin air, you might say, a scoundrel 
you were itching to hit, and a father 
whose daughter was mourning him as 


expert’—this Professor Verdi, an old 
man living at 436 Weldron Street. Do 
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MYSTERIOUS ROBBERY IN NEW YORK’S FINANCIAL 
DISTRICT 


HILE a watchman walked his rounds one recent night in the building at 

No. 55 Liberty Street, New York, a lone cracksman succeeded in opening 

a vault in the offices of the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation on the twenty- 

eighth floor, and in making his get-away with four hundred and forty-eight 

thousand dollars’ worth of bonds. Although the thief picked locks, unlocked 

doors, and worked for hours over the vault, he did not leave a single finger print 
to reveal his identity. 

To remove the notes, which were kept in the vault, three combinations on 
separate doors had to be opened. The innermost combination was on the door 
of a safe, a door which was believed to be beyond the efforts of a cracksman 
to open by “feeling” the combination or by listening to the tumblers. Yet the 
crook used only the “touch system” in opening it. 

How the man entered the offices and left the building without being observed 
is a mystery. The corporation’s rooms cannot be reached by way of a fire escape. 


dead. A true white magician, Clark, 
could hardly have done more.” 
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6 Ernest M. Poate 


Author of ‘‘Mirage,’’ etc. 


EATED on the porch of Lake- 
Ne side Cottage Doctor R. Town- 

send Gorham smiled content- 

edly at the dancing waters be- 
fore him, Lately of New York and 
Seaview Lodge, his questionable, but 
lucrative, dealings with certain rich 
and important patients had provided 
him with a prolonged vacation. His 
countenance reflected his satisfaction as 
vividly as the water reflected the sun. 

His mind was quite at ease. It was 
true that he had thought it advisable 
to leave his country sanitarium in haste 
and secrecy; but he had taken with him 
something over a quarter of a million 
dollars, fruit of his illicit dealings with 
Aloysius O’Brine and Peter van der 
Meer, third. It was true, also, that a 
suit for malpractice had been entered 
against him by the latter; but that suit 
had been dropped for want of a com- 
plaining witness. Mr. van der Meer 
had suddenly developed incurable in- 
sanity, not without Doctor Gorham’s 
discreet assistance. 

The doctor reflected upon the canny 
investments which had insured him an- 
income of some fifteen thousand dollars 
a year. He reflected upon the sad fate 
of Mr. Peter van der Meer, third, and 
smiled evilly. The rust-red flecks of his 
odd, green eyes seemed to change and 
dance. The grave, decorous expres- 
sion of his deep-lined face was replaced 
by a satanic leer. 

He stretched luxuriously, reveling in 
the peaceful solitude about him. Even 


in the unlikely event that Peter van der 
Meer’s lawyers suspected his part in 
their client’s unfortunate condition, the 
doctor felt himself quite safe, here on 
Lake Owanoga. 

It was one of New York State’s 
scores of little lakes, a summer resort 
for residents of the small cities near 
by, but scarcely known outside the three 
counties which bordered it. A few 


hundred feet south of Lakeside Cot- 
tage was a flimsily built bungalow, re- 
joicing in 


the aristocratic name of 
“Sans Souci,” and now occupied by a 
widow, Mrs. Durocq, and her daughter 
Annette. Beyond was the cottage of 
the Sowerbys, pretentious, rococo, 
rather vulgarly ornate, like its owners; 
then only the country road, winding 
emptily along the border of the lake 
for five miles, to the little town of 
Hamlet. 

On the other side, three hundred 
yards away, was the farmhouse of Silas 
Minor, a crusty old bachelor native. 
These four houses constituted the en- 
tire settlement upon the east side of 
Lake Owanoga. On the opposite shore 
there was a small amusement park. 

Altogether it was a delightfully se- 
cluded spot, and Doctor Gorham en- 
joyed it thoroughly, even to the unac- 
customed duties of cooking and house- 
keeping. He was one of those men who 
have a talent for domestic tasks. 

When a canoe came into sight around 
the wooded point his smile widened and 
lost its cynical, leering quality. 
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The frail craft carried a slender girl 
in a black bathing suit, her golden 
curls a burnished glory in the bright 
sunshine. Doctor Gorham’s rust- 
flecked green eyes softened, and he 
waved a long arm. 

The girl replied with a gay flourish 
of her paddle and drove the canoe’s 
bow deep into the beach, But as she 
rose cautiously to disembark, another 
figure emerged from the little boat- 
house near by, a stout young man in 
checked clothes, his straw hat jauntily 
cocked, a cigarette pasted to his lower 
lip. 

This vision advanced to help the girl 
ashore. She took his proffered hand, 
but reluctantly, Doctor Gorham fan- 
cied. As she stepped from the canoe 
the young man’s other hand dropped 
familiarly upon her bare shoulder, 
drawing her into a half embrace. 

Doctor Gorham scowled. “Presum- 
ing young pup!” he muttered and rose 
hastily. 

The girl pulled angrily away; the 
youth whispered something that 
brought color into her cheeks, then 
Doctor Gorham was upon them, 

“Hello, Annette,” he said casually, 
“T’ll walk up with you.” 

The girl looked up at him gratefully. 
The youth, ignored, glowered for a mo- 
ment, sulky defiance mirrored upon his 
pimply face, then attemped to speak. 
Doctor Gorham turned. ‘Ah, Sower- 
by, you there? It seems to me I heard 
your mother calling you just now. Bet- 
ter run and see what she wants.” 

Sowerby muttered something and 
turned away. Despite the older man’s 
casual manner his strange green eyes 
were compelling. 

When he had gone, “Is that brat 
bothering you, Annette?” demanded 
Doctor Gorham solicitously. His deep, 
musical voice was very gentle, and his 
grave, lined features wore a look of 
genuine kindliness which would have 
surprised certain victims of his rapac- 


ity. Doctor Gorham was truly attached 
to this girl; though he had known her 
but a few weeks she was to him as the 
daughter he had never had. 

“Why, began the girl, “why, doc- 
tor, I don’t think he means to. Maybe 
it’s just because I don’t know how to 
get along with men.” For Annette 
Durocq was but a few months out of 
a convent school. “Sometimes I wish 
he’d keep away from me.” 

“He shall!” declared the 
grimly. 

The girl stole a look upward and 
remarked how tall and lean and dis- 
tinguished of bearing he was, in spite 
of flannel shirt and disreputable white 
ducks. Her little hand slipped into the 
crook of his arm. “But you mustn’t,” 
she said. “You mustn’t say a word, 
doctor, dear. You know my mother— 
I don’t understand just how it is, but 
she borrowed some money from Mr. 
Sowerby, or something, and if Ralph 
got mad a 

She broke off, and Doctor Gorham 
swore inwardly. Ralph, this pimply, 
overfed, underbred cub, was an only 
son and pampered and indulged disgust- 
ingly by both parents. It was quite 
possible that, upon Ralph’s insistence, 
his father might make trouble for Mrs. 
Durocq if he could. 

“Very well,” answered the doctor un- 
willingly. “But I'll keep an eye on the 
pup myself. If the old man gets ugly 
you tell your mother to come to me. 
I’m not poor.” 

“You're good to me, doctor!” The 
girl gave him a smile and a little 
friendly squeeze and ran in to change. 

Doctor Gorham looked on past Sans 
Souci to the ugly, sprawling bungalow 


doctor 


~ which housed the Sowerby family. The 


old gentleman lay snoring in a ham- 
mock on the porch, coatless and collar- 
less, his feet cocked comfortably up, 
white-socked for all to see. His fat 
red face was gross and greedy in the 
relaxation of sleep; he looked every 
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inch the small-town magnate at ease. 
As the doctor watched contemptuously 
Ralph emerged from the house and 
scowled at him. 

“Naw!” he called back over his shoul- 
der. “I can’t drive you to Hamlet. 
Get the old ‘man to do it if you want 
to go. I don’t feel good.” 

His mother followed him onto the 
porch, “Oh, Ralph, dear, what’s the 
trouble?” she asked. “Where do you 
feel bad? Have you got a fever? Let 
me feel your face.” 

Doctor Gorham turned in disgust, 
leaving Mrs. Sowerby to fuss over her 
grumbling, ungracious offspring. 

“Young swine!” he muttered. 
“Nothing the matter with him, soldier- 
ing, that’s all; trying to get out of do- 
ing anything for his mother.” 

He circled the Durocq cottage and en- 
tered His own to light an oil stove. 
Presently he was deep in the concoction 
of a cheese omelet for his supper. 

3ut “something was wrong with 
Ralph, it seemed. At least, fifteen min- 
utes later, Mr. Sowerby arrived, much 
perturbed. 

“Say, doc,” he exclaimed, “wisht 
you’d come right over and look at 
Ralph. He’s got a terrible pain right in 
his stomach. I sent for Doctor Landis 
from Hamlet, but he can’t come for 
two hours.” 

Doctor Gorham grunted, eying his 
stout, arrogant guest with disfavor. On 
coming to Lake Owanoga he had not 
attempted to conceal his profession, 
knowing that it is easier for a seaman 
to masquerade as a landsman than for 
a seasoned physician to pass as a lay- 
man. There is a professional manner, 
a subtle something in his very walk that 
makes the old doctor stand out in any 
company. Gorham was known to be a 
physician, but he was very little moved 
to minister to “Ralph, dear.” 

“Nothing but a stomache ache,” he 
replied. “Let him wait for Landis. Do 
him good to suffer a bit.” 
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Sowerby stamped a slippered foot. 
“You got to come, I tell you,”’ he began 
and checked himself, flushing beneath 
the physician’s cold stare. Your small- 
town rich man is the most arrogant be- 
ing on earth. He is so used to defer- 
ence from his neighbors, who either owe 
him money or hope to borrow of him, 
that he often forgets there are those 
outside his little sphere of influence who 
need not tremble at his frown. 

“T—I ” he began, then changed 
his manner to a sort of sullen pleading. 
“I wisht you’d come an’ look at the 
boy, doc. It might be something seri- 
ous, and two hours is an awful long 
time when a fellow’s suffering. He’s all 
we got, an’ if anything was to happen 
to him his mother’d ” The dull, 
brown eyes implored. 

“Oh, well,” said Doctor Gorham un- 
graciously, “I’ll come. But you’ll have 
to wait till I have my supper. That 
omelet’s nearly done, and it would 
spoil.” He ran to the kitchen and 
turned the savory omelet out of its pan. 
“In twenty minutes,” he said over his 
shoulder. 

When he had consumed his frugal 
supper, Doctor Gorham rummaged 
among his belongings, unearthed a small 
medicine case, and strolled over to the 
Sowerby cottage. He entered a house 
of mourning. Mr. Sowerby paced the 
floor, groaning aloud at each profane 
outcry from his son. Doctor Gorham, 
was pounced upon and hurried to the 
chamber where Ralph rolled upon his 
bed of pain, doubling up and howling 
dismally at each fresh twinge of pain. 
His mother leaned frantically over him, 
sobbing, striving ineffectually to hold a 
hot-water bag against his stomach. 

“Humph,” said the doctor. “All 
right, madam! Let me get at him. 
Now, son, shut up that noise. What 
ails you?” 

“Oh, the cramps, doctor, the terrible 
cramps! They’re killing me, they’re 
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killing me! Why couldn’t you come 
right away? I might have died!” 

“No such luck,” answered Doctor 
Gorham callously. “What’ve you been 
eating ?” 

“Oh, nothing !’”’ 

“Humph! Candy?” 

“Just a little this merning, less’n a 
pound.” 

“And this afternoon?” 

“Oh, oh! Why don’t you do some- 
thing for me? Nothing only a bit of 
bologna and some cheese and raspberry 
pop, over at the park.” 

“Humph!” repeated Doctor Gor- 
ham. “And now yeu’ve got the stom- 
ach ache. Serves you right. Here!’ 
He measured out a liberal dose of 
paregoric and poured it down in spite 
of his patient’s coughing and choking, 
then leaned back at ease to wait for 
its effect. 

Mr. Sewerby paced back and forth, 
‘chewing savagely at an unlighted cigar. 
His wife fluttered abeut helplessly, a 
frail, ineffectual creature, full: of ab- 
surd questions, weakly resentful of 
Doctor Gerham’s palpable lack of ex- 
citement. She suggested ridiculous 
remedies, prophesied a dozen dreadful 
diseases, demanded again and again that 
the docter “do something to help the 
poor boy.” Openly she decried his 
methods and went to the door every 
five minutes to look for the coming of 
Doctor Landis. 

Meanwhile the patient’s grumblings 
and complaints grew less, his fevered 
tumblings ceased, and in fifteen or 
twenty minutes he had quieted down 
completely. Then he began to abuse 
his parents for making such a fuss. 

Doctor Gorham rese. “He'll do now. 
Give him two tablespoenfuls of castor 
oil. In the morning he'll be as impu- 
dent as ever.” 

At this Ralph set up a pretesting 
howl in which his mother jeined. “But, 
doctor, Ralph can’t take castor oil! His 
stomach is so delicate——” 


Doctor Gorham yielded to the prompt- 
ings of malicious humor. He had not 
forgotten Mrs. Sowerby’s recent abuse, 
and she would have been amazed at the 
suggestion that the doctor might resent 
her remarks. Mrs. Sowerby held that 
it is the inalienable privilege of every- 
body to insult the physician who is do- 
ing his best to relieve pain, and that 
the doctor should be rather flattered 
than otherwise by being told that he 
doesn’t know his business. 

“Just step out here a moment,” he 
said gravely. The boy’s father and 
mother had followed him into the hall, 
trembling with the fears suggested by 
his serious manner. “I don’t want to 
alarm your son,” said Doctor Gorham, 
his deep-lined face a model of profes- 
sional gravity, “but his condition is seri- 
ous. He presents many of the symp- 
toms of ulcer of the stomach.” 

“Oh, my heavens, doctor!” 

‘Yes, ulcer of the stomach, fie must 
be kept very quiet, and he ought to 
stay in bed a week.” For so long, 
at least, Annette Durocq would not 
be annoyed. “And his diet must be 
light, bread and water, say. Also it’s 
very important that he should have a 
large dose of castor oil.” He turned 
away, leaving two shocked and horrified 
parents. They did not see the malicious 
smile on his face. 

Then a weather-beaten flivver rattled 
into the yard. Doctor Landis had ar- 
rived, an hour earlier than his prom- 
ise. 
Mrs. Sowerby fell upon him tear- 
fully. “Oh, doctor! Come right in and 
examine Ralph. He’s got an ulcer of 
the stomach! He’s going to die!” 

Landis, a stout, sandy man of middle 
age, pushed his hat far back and looked 
down at the excited woman through big, 
round spectacles. His prominent, pale- 
blue eyes were quizzical. “Gastric ulcer, 
huh? How do you know?” 

Doctor Gorham stepped forward. “I 
just suggested the possibility,” he ex- 





plained. “My name is Gorham, medi- 
cal director of Seaview Lodge, in New 
York City.” 

“Oh! You’re in charge here?” 

“Oh, no, doctor! Just an emergency 
call; I’m spending my vacation here. 
It’s your case, of course. On the sur- 
face it’s nothing but acute indigestion, 
but I suggest that you consider care- 
fully the possibility of a gastric ulcer. 
Well, I must be going. Glad to have 
met you, Doctor Landis. Drop in to see 
me if you have time. Mine is the next 
house but one. Good evening!” 

Half an hour later Doctor Landis 
did drop in. “I can’t find any signs of 
ulcer,” he declared. “Just a plain stom- 
ach ache it looks to me.” 

“Very likely,” agreed Doctor Gor- 
ham, grinning to himself. “Won’t you 
come in? I’ve got a little private stock 
here.” 

“Thanks, not to-night. Got to hurry 
over to Center, case of sudden death 
over there. I’m coroner, too, you 
know.” 

“Oh! Exactly! Yes, yes, yes! We 
doctors don’t have much rest. Well, 
good night! Stop in when you’re going 
by and smoke a cigar with me.” 

Doctor Gorham went in and began 
placidly to prepare for his early bed- 
time. At least, he reflected, he’d given 
the Sowerby family something to worry 
about. 

The next day passed idly. The doc- 
tor basked in the sunlight, yawned and 
dreamed, talked casually with Annette 
Durocq. Young Sowerby did not ap- 
pear. 

Sut that evening the boy’s father 
again invaded Doctor Gorham’s privacy. 
“Say, doc,” he began, this time almost 
humbly, “would you mind just coming 
over.a minute? Fact is the wife and 
I’d ought to run over to Utica to-night 
toa party. The wife’s just set her heart 
on going, but now she won't leave 
Ralph. Boy seems all right again, and 
I thought if you’d look at him Jennie 
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might feel better about it. The hired 
girl could watch him and call you if 
they was anything went wrong.” 

“Oh,” said the doctor, “all right.” 

The two men walked out past Sans 
Souci just as a motor cycle roared to a 
stop. A goggled youth dismounted non- 
chalantly, fumbling in his pocket for a 
yellow envelope. “Telegram for Mrs. 
Durocq,” thought the doctor. ‘Hope 
it’s not bad news.” 

He went into the Sowerby cottage and 
found Ralph sitting up, clad in a crim- 
son bathrobe, a cigarette pasted to his 
lower lip. His face wore a scowl. 

“Seems like you could stay home with 
a fellow without making all this fuss,” 
he grumbled. 

A knock upon the door interrupted 
his mother’s reply, and Mrs. Durocq 
entered breathlessly, clutching a yellow 
paper. “Oh, Mrs. Sowerby, may I use 
your telephone?”’ she asked, her faint 
French accent more noticeable than 
usual. “I havea telegram! My brother 
will be in Utica to-night, and I must 
call for a car’to go and meet him.” 

“Ts Annette going with you?” It was 
Ralph Sowerby. Looking at him keenly 
the physician surprised an oddly eager 
expression upon his slack face. 

“But no, my daughter stays. She 
has a headache. I shall be back with 
my brother by midnight.” 

“Say, ma, you and the old man go 
on to your party and take Mrs. Durocq 
along. Then you can bring her and 
her brother back with you. The car’ll 
hold four, easy. I’m all right to stay.” 

“Oh, but that would be so kind!” 
Mrs. Durocq’s face glowed. 

“But, Ralph, dear, are you sure we 
ought to leave you?” 

“Of course! Ask the doc, here. Any- 
way, Landis said there wasn’t anything 
the matter with me. Why don’t you go 
on and stop chewing the rag?” 

“The dear boy is so thoughtful!” said 
his mother. “Are you sure he’ll be all 
right, Doctor Gorham?” 
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The doctor felt a pulse rapid from 
too many cigarettes, looked at a coated 
tongue, perfunctorily tapped a fat, loose 
abdomen. 

“Oh, yes!” he answered. “Yes, yes, 
yes! The boy will do very nicely.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Sowerby, yielding 
reluctantly. “You call the hired girl 
if you feel the least bit bad, and you’d 
come right over, wouldn’t you, Doctor 
Gorham?” 

Presently the doctor, seated upon his 
porch, saw the Sowerby car starting out 
toward Utica, while Ralph in his red 
bathrobe stood on the steps waving fare- 
vell, 

“Humph!” said the doctor. “Do you 
suppose the cub had a decent impulse 
for once?” 

He sat for hours in the dark, smoking 
and thinking. The lights winked out 
at Silas Minor’s, down the road, then 
at Sans Souci, and finally at the Sower- 
by house. A great, round moon came 
up and shone peacefully. 

At last he rose, yawning. It was ten 
o'clock, long past his usual bedtime. 
People retired early on Owanoga Lake. 
Suddenly a sharp crack split the stillness 
of the night, an ugly, sinister sound. 
Doctor Gorham started violently, strain- 
ing his ears toward it. Through the 
silence came a faint cry, and in a mo- 
ment Gorham had leaped the veranda 
rail and was running toward Sans 
Souci. The door was unlocked, and 
he burst into the little sitting room, but 
checked himself abruptly. 

The moon shone brightly in upon An- 
nette Durocq. The girl was sobbing 
hysterically, and one hand still gripped 
a little pearl-handled pistol. In the mid- 
dle of the floor lay Ralph Sowerby, a 
tiny, blackened hole in his white shirt, 
just above the belt. 

“Humph!” said Doctor Gorham 
coolly, taking in the situation at a 
glance. He lighted the lamp and by 
its dim rays examined the fallen youth. 

Young Sowerby was quite conscious, 


his eyes bright and black and clear. 
“T’m in an awful fix.” 

“Humph!” said the doctor. He 
turned to the writing table, scrawled a 
line or so, and leaned over the boy. 
“Nothing but an operation can save 
you,” he declared. “Sign this!” He 
read aloud: “I know that I am in a 
critical condition and hereby give Doc- 
tor Gorham permission to operate in 
the hope of saving my life.” He of- 
fered a pen to the wounded youth. With 
a glint of hope in his wide eyes the boy 
gripped the pen and scrawled his name 
shakily, while the doctor supported him. 

The pen dropped from slack fingers, 
Ralph Sowerby’s head fell back against 
the physician’s arm, there was a deep 
sigh, and the boy was dead. 

Doctor Gorham laid him down, put 
the paper in his own pocket, and rose. 

The girl raised a white, tear-streaked 
face. “I was sitting here,’ she said, 
“all alone, looking at the moon. I never 
thoucht of being scared, with you right 
next door, All of a sudden the door 
opened quietly, and there he was! 

“T said I’d scream, and he just 
laughed. Oh, doctor, it was dreadful! 
I remembered this little pistol in moth- 
er’s desk, and I snatched it out and told 
him I’d shoot, and he laughed again, 
and then there was an explosion. It 
just went off, doctor, honestly! I 
d-didn’t shoot him!” 

“Humph!” said Doctor Gorham. 
“Served him right. I will get you out 
of this, if only that hired girl sleeps 
sound enough, and I have time!” 

He picked the dead man up in his 
lean, strong arms, “First I'll carry him 
home. Any stains on the floor? No. 
Stay right where you are, Annette! 
Clean that pistol, reload it, and hide it.” 

He went out, labored across the lawn 
and up on to the porch of the Sowerby 
cottage, panting hard. A piece of luck! 
The front door was open. 

He tiptoed through the house, laid 
his burden upon the dining-room table 
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and whipped out again, his heart throb- 
bing in great, sickening leaps. Such 
tasks are not lightly undertaken by a 
man nearing fifty. 

Back to his own cottage, a frenzied 
search after surgical instruments, gauze, 
carbolic, an oath that was really a 
prayer of thanks, as his groping hands 
lit upon a can of ether, then he was out 
again and running back to the Sowerby 
house. 

First he disconnected the telephone, 
then threw a tablecloth over that still 
form and hurried out to pound on the 
hired girl’s door. 

She was a sound sleeper, but at last 
the doctor evoked a yawning grunt. 
“Get up!” he ordered. “Get up at 
once! This is Doctor Gorham. Ralph 
is very sick; I heard him groaning and 
came in. Get dressed as fast as you 
can and run over to Minor’s. The phone 
is out of order, and we've got to get 
Dactor Landis out right away. We'll 
have to operate to-night, or the boy’ll 
die. Quick, now! Tell Minor to drive 
in after the doctor. On the way over 
wake Miss Durocq up and ask her to 
come over as quick as she can. We'll 
need her help.” 

“Oh, my soul to goodness! Ain't 
that dreadful? All right, doctor, I'll 
get ’em.”” Then the faithful domestic’s 
bare feet struck the floor. 

Doctor Gorham returned to the din- 
ing room, drew its shades close, locked 
and barricaded both doors. If any one 
penetrated to this room all would be 
lost. Then he waited in controlled im- 
patience, laying out surgical instruments 
and making his preparations, until he 
heard a door slam upon the hired girl’s 
departure, 

At once he ran to the kitchen, lighted 
the oil stove, and set a saucepan full 
of instruments to boil. He comman- 
deered wash basins, pails, and towels; 
he undressed the dead man and returned 
his clothes to their closet. In the hall 
he heard the footsteps of the hired girl. 
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Through the barricaded door he called 
to her. “Put the teakettle on and the 
wash boiler. We'll want lots of hot 
water. Has Minor started?” 

“Yes, doctor. An’ Miss Annette’s 
comin’ right over, she says. Seemed 
kinda sicklike herself w’en I told her. 
I expect she musta been fonder o’ Ralph 
*n’ anybody thought. Is there anything 
else?” 

“No, stay in the kitchen and heat 
water. Send Miss Durocq in here when 
she comes. And you stay out.” 

“My soul to goodness! I ain’t likely 
t’ come in. I’m scared of operations.” 

“Good!” said the doctor and fell to 
pacing the floor, looking at his watch 
every two minutes. 

Allow a quarter of an hour for 
Silas-“Minor to dress and crank up his 
flivver ; another twenty minutes for him 
to reach Hamlet, he was no speed de- 
mon. Then thirty more for Landis to 
dress and get out to the lake, if he 
were at home. He had an hour. That 
was enough. 

Ten-fifteen! The Sowerbys would 
return at midnight. Inwardly Doctor 
Gorham prayed that Landis might be 
at home, that he might reach the cottage 
safely before the dead boy’s parents re- 
turned. All hung upon that! 

He put his watch away for the fifth 
time. “If Annette’s fainted, or any- 
thing—she’s got to come!” 

On the word he heard her timid knock 
and stopped to draw the cloth higher 
yet, completely hiding the table’s grue- 
some burden. Then he unbarred the 
door. “Come in, Annette. Quiet!” 

He clapped a hand over her mouth 
as she would have screamed. “Yes, he’s 
there, on the table. Now pull yourself 
together. Remember, if you don’t, it 
means scandal, jail, I don’t know what! 
Here, drink this.” From his pocket 
flask he poured her a liberal bracer. 
“You've got to help now,” he said, “‘un- 
less you want me charged with mur- 
der.” 
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The girl faced him bravely, white to 
the lips. “I’ll try, doctor.” 

“Good child!” He patted her shoul- 
der. “It won't be anything, really. Just 
go out to the kitchen and get my in- 
struments off the stove.” 

She started obediently. Carefully 
blocking the door Doctor Gorham 
shouted after her: “You out there! 
What’s your name? Mary Jane! Well, 
Mary Jane, Ralph is much worse. He’s 
dying. I can’t wait for Doctor Landis; 
I’ve got to operate right now.” 

“Oh, my soul to goodness! 
I dor” 

“Stay out there and be ready if I call. 
Got my instruments, Annette? All 
right, come on in.” 

He shut and bolted the door after 
her. “Go sit over in the corner, child. 
Cover your face. You needn’t look; 
but you've got to stay. You're supposed 
to be giving an anesthetic.” 

Working rapidly as he spoke he 
twisted a napkin into an improvised 
ether cone, laid it upon the dead face, 
and spilled ether liberally upon it and 
around the room. Ina moment the air 
was heavy with the sweetish, formidable 
odof of the anesthetic. And then, in- 
struments laid ready to his hand, he 
went about his grim task, deft, steady- 
handed, unmoved. 

In thirty minutes all was done. The 
scene was prepared for Doctor Landis’ 
coming; the powder marks were con- 
cealed beneath a thick painting of io- 
dine, the bullet wound enlarged into a 
surgeon’s neat incision, the bullet itself 
extracted and concealed in Doctor Gor- 
ham’s pocket. The doctor stretched his 
arms wearily and pulled the cloth once 
more over the dead face. 

“That’s that! All right, Annette, you 
can go home now and go to bed, or 
maybe you’d rather stay with me? If 
Landis only gets here in time every- 
thing’s all right. Come lie down in the 
other room, at Teast.” 

But she had fainted. 


What"! 


The doctor 
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washed his hands with care, lifted her 
frail shape and carried it out. He 
looked down at the white, shocked face 
as she lay unconscious upon the sofa. 
“Poor little kid! What a dreadful thine 
to have happen! But she’ll get out of 
it the best possible way, thanks to old 
Doctor Gorham.” 

He went out to the kitchen and found 
Mary Jane beside a smoking oil stove, 
apron over her head, fingers in both 
ears, lest she hear screams. He grinned 
in spite of himself at that sight. 

Then he pulled his face into properly 
mournful lines. 

“All right, Mary Jane,” he said, “‘it’s 
all over now. We did our best, but 
I’m afraid it was too late. You can 
go back to bed, if you want.” 

“My soul to goodness! I couldn't 
sleep a mite—not a mite, I’m so upset. 
How is he, doctor?” 

“Very low,” replied Doctor Gorham 
gravely. “Better go lie down. We may 
need you later to nurse him.” 

“Oh, my soul, I couldn’t do that— 
I ain’t no hand@.yound sick folks.” 

“Humph!” said the doctor. ‘Well, 
go to bed, anyhow.” 

“T couldn’t sleep a mite—not a mite!” 

None the less she returned obediently 
to her room, and, from her vast parting 
yawn, the physician inferred that her 
wakefulness might be more imagined 
than real. . 

Then came another nervous wait. 
Doctor Gorham paced the floor rest- 
lessly as the time crept inexorably on 
toward midnight. Would Landis never 
come? If the Sowerbys arrived before 
him Doctor Gorham saw himself in- 
volved in a most unpleasant explanation. 
He patted the paper in his pocket. At 
least he had Ralph’s signed permission 
to operate, and the boy was of age. 

Eleven o'clock was long gone. A 
quarter past, half past eleven! ‘“Trou- 
ble coming!” muttered the physician. 

Annette Durocq stirred and moaned. 
He fumbled for a tablet, hurried to her 
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side. “Here, child; swallow this!” She 
swallowed obediently and dropped back, 
eyes wide and horror-filled, while the 
doctor patted her hand. But in five 
minutes her lids drooped wearily ; in ten 
she slept profoundly. 

“That'll hold her,” said the doctor, 
and looked at his watch again. _Eleven- 
forty-five ! 

He walked to the front door, looked 
up and down the road, straining his 
ears. At last, far in the distance, twin 
rays of light appeared; the hum of a 
motor sounded faintly, grew into a roar. 

Five minutes of twelve! Whose car 
was it? 

Then came a rattling, blended with 
the sound of the motor, the clanking 
and banging of loose fenders. Doctor 
Gofham’s breath came out in a long 
sigh. It was Landis’ flivver! So far, 
so good. Now if Sowerby would only 
stay away ten minutes longer! 

Doctor Landis’ battered car clanked 
to a stop, and the doctor clambered out, 
swinging two black bags. “‘What’s the 
trouble?” he asked, seeing Gorham’s tall 
figure outlined in the doorway. 

“Young Sowerby,” answered Doctor 
Gorham. “But you're too late, doctor. 
He’s dead.” ; 

“Huh!” The other mounted the steps 
and entered, blinking in the light. 
“Dead? Quick work, that. What was 
the matter ?” 

“Gastric ulcer,” replied Gorham 
smoothly, “Perforated into the superior 
mesenteric artery. I did what I could; 
went ahead and operated without wait- 
ing for you; but even so I was too 
late. He’d lost two quarts of blood, I 
suppose, before I caught the artery and 
ligated it. Died of shock. Here he is 
in the dining room.” 

They entered the room, still full of 
the heavy scent of ether, and Doctor 
Gorham pulled back the cloth. “You 
see!” He picked up a retractor. “Here’s 
the ulcer.” And there it was, carefully 
made with a scalpel and carbolic acid, 
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and very convincing it looked in that 
dim light. “The ulcer ate through into | 
the artery right here, as you see. I 
ligated it, of course; but too late. You 
see his abdomien is full of blood.” 

e Doctor Landis nodded in approval 
and gave his colleague an admiring 
look. “I'll have to hand it to you, doc- 
tor. You hit it right; I never dreamed 
yesterday that the boy really had an 
ulcer of the stomach. And you’ve done 
a -pretty little operation here, too. I 
doubt if I’d have had the nerve to tackle 
it at all, let alone single-handed.” 

“Oh, I’ve had some surgical experi- 
ence,” answered Gorham modestly. 
“And Miss Durocq, a neighbor, gave 
the anzsthetic for me.” 

“That kid? Brave 
Where is she?” 

“Lying down out here. She collapsed 
when it was over, and I had to give her 
some morphine.” 

Doctor Landis turned, yawning. 
“Well, I'll go home to bed. Nothing 
for me to do here. You'll have a good 
fat fee out of it, though. Better soak 
it to ‘ent, old Sowerby’s rich.” He 
sighed in mild envy. 

“You ought to get your share,” put 
in Gorham swiftly, “after your trip 
out here and all. Look here, man”—as 
though the idea had just struck him— 
“why not? If you’d got here in time 
you'd have operated, or assisted me, at 
least. Why not say you were here? 
The Sowerbys are away. You can trust 
Annette to keep quiet, even if she hears 
about it. There’s no one else who could 
know but that stupid hired girl, Mary 
Jane, and I'll fix it with her.” 

He came closer, lying a confidential 
hand upon the other’s shoulder. “You 
came at once,” he insisted. “We oper- 
ated together. Why not? You can 
soak ’em a hundred dollars at least. 
Quick”—sweeping aside his colleague’s 
half-hearted protest—‘‘get your coat 
off; slip on these rubber gloves!” 


little thing! 
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When the Sowerby car rolled up at 
half past twelve its occupants found 
two grave-faced physicians, still shirt- 
sleeved from their operation, waiting to 
break the sad news. 

When the first whirlwind of sobbing 
questions and protests had swept by 
Doctor Gorham rose. “I must take 
Annette home,” said he. ‘Poor child, 
she’s worn out. We could never have 
managed, could we, Landis, without her 
help. Come, Mrs. Durocq, Ill carry 
her home for you.” — 

He lifted the girl and stalked out, 
ignoring Mrs. Sowerby’s wrathful grief. 
Mrs. Durocq followed. Her brother, 
it seemed, had not come after all. 

At the door Doctor Gorham paused 
to call over his shoulder: “Oh, Landis! 
That paper poor Ralph signed, you 
know, our permission to operate, I’ve 
got it in my pocket.” And he went 
out. 

Annette was left to the care of her 
mother, and Doctor Gorham went on 
to his own dark cottage to undress. But 
in fifteen minutes Doctor Landis was 
knocking at his door, his hands full of 
instruments. “I’ve brought your tools, 
old man.” The local physician’s face 
was very red, his pale-blue eyes were 
indignant. “I’ve no sympathy for those 
people,” he went on angrily. “No sym- 
pathy at all! Instead of being grate- 
ful they more than half intimated that 
we killed the boy between us. And 
after we did as nice a little operation 
as could have been done by experts 
themselves!’ Already, as Doctor Gor- 


ham had foreseen, the other was taking 
full credit for a share in that operation. 
“They made me mad, talking about in- 
vestigations, calling the coroner in, and 
all that. I came right down on ’em. 
Told ’em I was the coroner myself and 
made ’em apologize before I’d even 
write a death certificate. The boy had 
every possible chance; they ought to be 
thankful for it, instead of complaining. 
They'll pay me extra now, darn ’em! 
I'll charge for my feelings when I put 
in my bill.” 

Doctor Gorham soothed the angry 
man with discreet sympathy and gave 
him a drink or two and at last sent him 
home, feeling that Doctor Gorham, 
medical director of Seaview Lodge, 
New York City, was not only an ex- 
cellent surgeon, but a prince of geod 
fellows. 

The doctor watched him out of sight. 
“Nice chap, Landis,’ he ruminated. 
“Glad he was here to take my bawling- 
out.” 

He grinned faintly and went into the 
house, chose a clean billhead, and thrift- 
ily made out his account against Mr. 
R. P. Sowerby. ‘To professional serv- 
ices: $100,000.” 

As he folded the statement and put 
it into an envelope he smiled again, 
widely, evilly like Beelzebub. The 
strange rust-red flecks danced in his 
green irises. ; 

“Reversing the usual order of things,” 
he reflected.. “In this case the patient 
died, but the operation was successful. 
Yes, yes, yes!” 


POLICE CAR STOLEN IN NOVEL WAY 
DARING thief in Muskogee, Oklahoma, had the temerity to call upon the 


police department to aid him in stealing a car. 
What he did do was to telephone police head- 


his request as crudely as that. 


Of course he did not make 


quarters to send an officer as soon as possible to the Broadway Lunch Room at 


17 East Broadway. 
touring car. 


But Hatfield, a police officer, answered the call in his own 
He left the car outside the restaurant while he questioned the 


proprietor in regard to the plea for police aid. While he was so engaged his 
car was driven away. It was not returned to him. 
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(A serial in 


4 Edward Wainwright Brunsen 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 
THE marriage of George Winters, a wealthy farmer and an old bachelor, to a young circus rider is 


followed by a series of startling and mysterious happenings. 
loneliness of the farm and the slanderous gossip of a neighbor, Mrs. Woodburn. 
nm a heated interview. 
Mrs. Woodburn is frightened by seeing a “big hair man” in 
Then Sheriff Millar’s little daughter is reported strangled by ‘‘something 


silences the malicious Mrs, Woodburn 

That same evening the little son o 
the tree near the barn. 
with hair.” 


Some days later Mrs. Winters is brought home, dazed and hysterical, 


Mrs. Winters chafes under the 
The unhappy wife 


She can only 


explain that she was seized by some one in a fur coat. 
The countryside is again aroused by the news that a desperado, using little Rosie Millar as a 
shield, has taken refuge in an abandoned house. Robert Harding, a young man who had stopped at 


the Winters house for gasoline, rushes to the scene of the excitement. 
convict he arranges with the sheriff to get the desperado. 
Taken to the sheriff’s house he is nursed by an old colored servant. 


but is shot in the scuffle. 


Disguised as an escaped 
He rescues the child, disarms the bandit, 


From her he learns of the mysterious incidents in the neighborhood and decides to turn detective. 


The Winters insist that he return to their house for his convalescense. 
disappears from her corral, Jardon, the State detective, takes a hand, 
fellow who constantly wore a Stetson, and carried a rope. 


himself. 


When Tips, a pet calf, 
He first arrests a harmless 
He also has strong suspicions of Winters 


During the night, Winters, who is a sleepwalker, has just returned to bis bed when he dis- 


covers a big hairy something in his room. 


hand steal over his body, whem he cries out in fear, as the hand feels for his throat: 


Then he sinks into unconsciousness, 


CHAPTER XX. 
“CALL THE DOCTOR.” 


USED from sleep by two re- 
volver shots, fired in quick 
succession, Bob was instantly 
shocked into a state of com- 


plete wakefulness by the terrified 
screams of a woman. 

“Bob! Bob!” 

He recognized the voice of Mrs. 


Winters and, springing from his bed, 


dashed out into the hallway, calling as _ 


he ran through the semidarkness: 
“Where are you?” 

“Here! Here! 
It’s too terrible!” 
charged with distress. 

“What is it?” he asked, as he reached 
the old man’s room. Unable to see 
anything clearly, he directed almost 
roughly: “Light the gas, you know 
where the burner is.” ° 


Mr. Winters’ room. 
Her voice was 


He is holding his breath, watching the thing’s huge 


“Bob, Bob!” 


His voice was hoarse and unsteady 
in his apprehension. 

“Yes, yes, we must have a light,” 
she replied with a shudder. She went 
to the chiffonnier, felt about for a mo- 
ment and then exclaimed, half in dis- 
may, half in disgust: “Dear me! I 
can’t find the matches. Where can he 
have them? Oh, if he’d only put in 
electricity when I asked him to!” 

Bob saw that she was undone; that 
she could be of little assistance. 
Though wholly in the dark as to what 
had happened he felt there was need 
for prompt and cool-headed action. 

“This isn’t the time to give way, so 
just pull yourself together.” He spoke 
as calmly as his own excitement would 
permit. “Everything will depend upon 
our keeping our heads. [I'll be right 
back.” 

He rushed to his room, grabbed a 
box of matches, and dashed back. In 
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his haste he nearly fell over the girl, 
who was then lying on the floor, just 
inside the room.. He spoke to her, but 
received no answer. Striking a match 
he quickly found the gas burner, then 
turned and looked about. The spectacle 
that met his hurried glance drove the 
color from his face. He saw Mrs. 
Winters lying face downward, her head 
near the little table, her -arms out- 
reaching toward the bed. At her feet 
lay a large, pearl-handled revolver. 

The old man was lying on his back 
and his white face wore a look of hor- 
ror. To all appearances he was dead. 

Bob was young, and the scene of this 
double tragedy, to which he was the 
only witness, was more than he could 
withstand, He suddenly became faint 
and dizzy, and, in the fear that he was 
about to fall, he leaned heavily against 
the wall. He was recalled to himself 
by screams from the hallway and, turn- 
.ing in that direction, saw the three serv- 
ants huddled together in the doorway. 
From where they’were standing they 
saw only the prostrate form of the girl 
and the pearl-handled revolver. 

“Oh, Mr. Harding, Mr. Harding, 
she’s shot herself,” exclaimed one of 
the distracted women. “Oh, ain’t it 
terrible! Poor Mrs. Winters! We 
was all afraid that she’d do it! And 
she was so good to us. Oh, there’s the 
pistol !” 

Bob regained command over his fac- 
ulties, but could not on the instant con- 
trol the quivering of his nerves. Time 
alone could overcome the effects of the 
shock of being awakened from peace- 
ful slumber and plunged into the heart 
of a double tragedy. 

“No, she hasn’t shot herself,” he de- 
clared hoarsely, not knowing what else 
to say. All the while he was battling 
with the growing belief that the girl, in 
a violent burst of ,hysteria, had shot 
both herself and her husband. In his 
fight against this fear he reiterated: 
“I’m sure she hasn’t shot herself. I 
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don’t know what’s happened, but we 
must get her out of here.” ; 

Acting upon his own suggestion, he 
lifted her in his arms, and, as he bore 
her from the room, she moaned faintly. 
She was still living! Her room was 
across the broad hallway from the old 
man’s, a little farther along, and, as 
Bob carried her there, he called to the 
servants who were still huddled to- 
gether: “One of you get the brandy, 
and another some ice, and one of you 
come with me. She'll never come to if 
you lose your heads!” 

As he laid her upon her bed he ob- 
served that she was still unconscious, 
but a superficial examination showed 
that she had not been wounded. After 
giving a few directions he left the room 
and in the hallway ran into Jim. 

“What’s happened, Bob?” the boy 
asked in a strained whisper, his face 
nearly as white as Bob’s. “I dreamed 
that the house had blown up, and then 
I heard a lot of screaming. Did Uncle 
Winters walk out of the window in his 
sleep?” 

“No, but I can’t talk now,” Bob an- 
swered abruptly, yet not unkindly. “Get 
busy on the phone and tell Doctor East- 
man that both Uncle and Mrs. Winters 
need him right now. » Tell him that he 
can’t get here too soon, and that I'll 
meet him somewhere on the road with 
my car. But have him come for all he’s 
worth, in case I can’t get away. He’s 
not to depend on my meeting him.” He 
was about to pass on, but waited to 
add: “Just as soon as you’ve phoned 
tell Miss Winters that they’ve both been 
taken sick.” 

“All right, Bob. You just leave it to 
me!” 

Bob then hurried to the old man and 
found him lying as he had left him. He 
was unable to tell whether he was alive 
or dead, but, as far as he could judge, 
both the lungs and the heart had ceased 
their action. He left him just long 
enough te go to the door of Mrs. Win- 
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ters’ room, where he beckoned to the 
maid who appeared to be the most self- 
possessed. 

“I thought you were coming with me. 
Mrs. Winters has only fainted, and 
they’ll bring her to, all right. But some- 
thing worse than that’s happened to 
Mr. Winters, I don’t know what, and 
he’s unconscious,” he said, speaking too 
softly to be overheard by the straining 
ears of the servants in the room, “He’s 
awfully white and still, and you'll need 
all your nerve when you see him. I 
don’t know anything about this sort of 
thing, but I’ve sent for the doctor and 
am going to meet him on the road. 
Now, keep your head !” 

“IT understand, Mr. Harding,” the 
maid replied with surprising calmness. 
“IT once studied to be a trained nurse. 
You can trust him to me.” 

When she first looked at the stricken 
man she could not keep back a sup- 
pressed “Oh!” She grasped Bob’s arm, 
but quickly regained her “self-control 
and from that moment required no 
further directions. Going to the un- 
conscious old man she placed her fin- 
gers upon his wrist, then slowly shook 
her head. 

“He’s alive, but his condition is bad,” 
she said, reading Bob’s expression. 
“Now leave him with me.” 

Going to the bed he asked in a whis- 
per: “Do you think he was shot?” 

“I don’t think so, but I’m going to 
look,” she answered in a voice that was 
decidedly calm. Then, with an air of 
authority: “But you must bring the 
doctor, and you must, hurry !” 

Bob rushed back to his room and in 
a few minutes was ready for his des- 
perate drive through the night. When 
hurrying through the hallway with Jim 
he noticed that the floor was wet, large 
splashes marking the way between the 
rooms of the Winters. He thought of 
the revolver shots and dropped to his 
knees. The inspection was brief. 
“Only water,” he said. 


“But where’d it all come from?” 

Before Bob,could reply one of the 
maids, who was attending *Mrs.° Win- 
ters, overhearing the remarks, came to 
the door and said that the carpet and 
the window sill in that room were wet, 
and a hasty inspection showed the same 
condition in the old man’s room. An- 
other discovery was a bullet hole in the 
wall, just above the place where the old 
man was lying. The other bullet in its 
flight had left no mark to tell its course, 

“Funny,” he thought. 

As he was leaving the house a clock 
in the lower hall struck two. He ap- 
proximated that fifteen minutes had 
elapsed since he had left his bed. He 
made a mental note of this, and in two 
minutes he was scorching along the 
highway, the road ahead being clearly 
revealed by his powerful searchlight. 
He. had nearly reached the doctor’s 
home when he saw him suddenly loom 
from out the darkness beyond. A few 
seconds after they were speeding to- 
gether on the homeward run. 

“This call is all ‘Dutch’ to me. I 
haven’t the slightest idea what’s hap- 
pened,” the physician remarked. “If 
I’m only half dressed you'll have to 
blame Jim. He phoned that they’re 
both knocked out. He asked me three 
times if I was awake and then told me 
that they were living by feeble gasps.” 

“IT told him to make a strong case 
and I guess he did,” Bob replied. At 
any other time he would have laughed 
over the story of Jim’s youthful ardor. 
“Tt’s a bad mess. Mrs. Winters fainted 
from shock, but he—I don’t know 
what to make of him. I thought he 
was dead, but.one of the maids, who 
knows something about these cases, 
says that he isn’t. Two shots were 
fired, and you may find a bullet in him. 
I saw where one went. Tell you the 
whole story when we get there.” 

Bob then concentrated his attention 
upon driving his car, and it was not 
until they reached the house that he 
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told in a few words what had taken 
place. Jim opened the door for them. 
His face was so drawn as to be almost 
haggard, and he seemed to have aged. 

“Oh, Bob!” he exclaimed. “I thought 
that you’d never get back.” 

“IT wasn’t gone so very long, Jim, 
Bob answered gently. “Hew are they?” 

“Mrs. Winters has come round -all 
right, only she’s gone plumb to pieces. 
But Uncle Winters hasn’t moved. The 
maid says he wasn’t shot, but he’s— 
he’s———-”__ The boy’s voice was choked 
by restrained sobs. “Oh, Bob, I was 
afraid to look at him!” 

“T don’t blame you, 
bring him round in no time. You just 
wait and see if we don’t,” Doctor 
Eastman said cheerily, laying a com- 
forting hand on the boy’s head. “If 
you want to do me a good turn just 
keep a sharp lookout for my man. I 
told him to drive here, as I’ve got to 
make another call.” 

They went upstairs, and, as they 
were approaching the old man’s toom, 
Bob placed a restraining hand on the 
physician’s arm and cautioned: “Just a 
second before you go in there, doctor. 
I know that you doctors see all sorts of 
sights, but I want to warn you now.” 

Doctor Eastman gave a nod full of 
meaning, and they entered the hushed 
room, where they found both Miss 
Winters and the maid working over the 
patient. Hardened though he was to 
trying scenes, the physician recoiled at 
the sight of the old man. But instantly 
he had command over himself and was 
ready for his task. 

“Frightened,” Bob heard him mur- 
mur. “How long has he been like this?” 

“We don’t know, doctor,” the maid 
said in response to a look from Miss 
Winters. “He was like this when I 
first saw him, just before Mr. Harding 
went for you, and he hasn’t stirred 
since.” 

“He’s going to live, isn’t he, doctor? 
I know you can save him, can’t you?” 


” 


son, but we'll 
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asked Miss Winters who, to the sur- 
prise of all, was bearing her cross 
calmly. 

“Miss Winters, I always feel that I’m 
going to save a life whenever there’s a 
spark to work with; and there’s a spark 
now.” 

For more than an hour Doctor East- 
man worked over the old man, the little 
maid rendering invaluable assistance. 
Then came the first promise of victory. 
A faint semblance of color stole into 
the ashen cheeks, the eyes, which had 
been open, lost their glare, and the eye- 
lids gently closed. Presently the old 
man relaxed, sighed wearily, and went 
quietly to sleep. 

“He’s doing all right, now, but I 
don’t want him to see that bullet hole 
when he wakes up,” the physician said, 
as he looked from his patient to the 
wall. “Whatever it was that frightened 
him FE want him to believe that he 
dreamed it all.” 

“T’ll put a strip of -paper over the 
hole. I know where there is some, for 
I papered this room, myself,” the little 
maid replied. 

“And you’ve just helped save a life,” 
Doctor Eastman said generously. “Get 
the paper on.right away.” 

“It won’t disturb him, doctor?” 

“No, he won’t wake up for several 
hours, and I’ll be back inside of an 
hour.” 

“Can you see Mrs. Winters, ‘now, 
doctor?” a maid asked. “She’s awfully 
frightened over something that she saw, 
and she wants Mr. Harding to do some- 
thing, right off!” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
BEAST, BIRD, OR DEMON. 


ROM her bed, Mrs. Winters_ gazed 

hungrily into the physician’s eyes 

as he entered the room, as if she would 

penetrate the habitual mask of his pro- 
fessional mien. 

“You needn’t worry, Mrs. Winters, 
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for he’s coming out all right,” he said 
heartily. ia 

She turned away her face and sighed. 
“Coming out all right! Then I was in 
time, I was in time! Thank Heaven,” 
she murmured. “Oh, that awful mo- 
ment!” With a characteristic gesture 
she covered her face with her hands. 

Doctor Eastman contemplated her 
with rising uneasiness. 

“Well, it’s all over with now, and no 
one’s going to be any the worse,” he 
said, in a tone that was intended to 
carry conviction. “Of course we’re all 
in the dark as to what happened, but 
we're going to make Uncle Winters be- 
lieve that he had the nightmare. The 
bullet hole in the wall’s certainly going 
to be i 

“A nightmare!” she exclaimed, rais- 
ing herself from the pillow and with 
clenched hands beating the bedclothes. 
“You can’t fool him like that. It was 
too real, too horrible!” She shot a 
wild, questioning look from the physi- 
cian to Bob. “You don’t understand! 
Don’t hang around here all night. Get 
a move on! He’s getting away!” 

In her excitement she made a move 
as if to leave the bed, but was re- 
strained by the doctor. She sank back 
upon her pillow and closed her eyes. 
Bob thought that she had fainted. But 
presently she sighed heavily. “I don’t 
blame you for hanging around, for no 
“one can do anything,” she said weakly. 
“He isn’t real.” 

Doctor Eastman sent a questioning 
glance at Bob who, with his jaws set, 
was gazing down at the rug. “In the 
ensuing silence they waited for her to 
say more, but she remained silent. 

“I think we understand,” Bob said 
after an interval. “You saw some- 
thing in Uncle Winters’ room and fired 
twice at it.” 

“Yes, I fired just in time,” she replied 
faintly. 

“But where did he go?” Bob asked. 
“That’s the part we don’t understand, 
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for I found all the doors and windows 
on the lower floor locked and fastened, 
and he couldn’t have——” 

“He could go anywhere or do any- 
thing, but ” she began feverishly. 

The physician interrupted her. 
“Never mind, now,” he said quietly. 
Then, addressing Bob, he said with a 
trace of irritation in his voice: “Don’t 
bother her now. She isn’t in any shape 
to stand questioning. I'll give her a 
narcotic, and she can tell us everything 
when she wakes up.” 

“No!” she declared, again rising vio- 
lently from her pillow. “Bob is right. 
I must tell you now. He must be 
caught. He must! If we wait it will 
be too late. Oh, if he is only real!” 

Doctor Eastman realized the useless- 
ness of further protest and reluctantly 
yielded. Placing her back upon her pil- 
low ke said: “All right then, but tell us 
quietly.” 

She looked up at him, smiled faintly 
and, closing het eyes, for a moment lay 
motionless. “I feel so tired, so tired,” 
she presently declared. “It’s just as.if 
my nerves had been put to sleep and 
then taken from me. You know what I 
mean, doctor.” 

“Yes, and that’s why I don’t want 
you to talk now,” he replied anxiously. 
He was smiling when he said: “But I 
learned long ago that, if you ever 
wanted to have your own way, it was 
all off with the rest of us!” 

“But you don’t know how hard I 
sometimes have to work to bring all of 
you to your senses,” she replied. Then, 
after drinking the contents of a small 
glass, handed, to her by the physician, 
she said: “You’ve very kind, but I'll 
never rest until I’ve done all I can to 
help catch that terrible monster. After 
I’d turned in I couldn’t help feeling that 
something awful was going to happen 
right off. I simply couldn’t sleep, and 
two or three times I. got up and looked 
out of the window. Once I went to 
the door of Mr. Winters’ room, and, 
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although he was breathing heavily, he 
didn’t seem to be in distress. The min- 
ute I got back into bed I’d imagine that 
I heard a strange sound from some- 
where in the house. Of course I told 
myself that I was very silly, that I was 
my own greatest disturber, and all that 
kind of stuff. All the same I couldn’t 
throw off the old feeling that something 
surely was going to happen. It was as 
real as the sound of my voice is to me 
right now.” 

She rested for a moment. “Finally I 
went to sleep and had a messy sort of a 
dream. I don’t remember what it was 
all about, but I waked up with a start, 
and saw. Oh, doctor!’ She invol- 
untarily placed one hand against her 
throat and, with. the other, grasped the 
wrist of the physician, as he sat close 
to the bed. “It was coming in through 
that window on the right. It didn’t 
make a sound, and it moved so slowly 
I had to strain my eyes to see that’ it 
was moving at all. You’ve watched a 
spider stealing up to a fly it was going 
to pounce on. Well, that’s the way it 
was coming. There wasn’t enough light 
for me to make out very much, and 
then I was scared dizzy, but I saw it 
was sinking to the floor. I knew it was 
crouching, for all that I could make out 
were the shoulders and the tip of the 
head. Then, oh, it sickens me even 
now, when you-all are right here with 
me, then I felt that it was coming 
toward me. 

“It was creeping, creeping, creeping. 
If it had stood up and come right at -me 
I wouldn’t have minded so much, But 
that stealing up to me, all hunched up 
and without the slightest sound, got my 
goat. I wanted to scream, but my 
tongue got so big and heavy I couldn’t 
make a wheeze. Sometimes I couldn’t 
make out a thing, and then I’d see the 
black mass of the shoulders and the top 
of the head, and every time he re- 
appeared he was nearer. I’m talking 
about it as though it had lasted for 
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hours, when really I suppose that it was 
all over inside of two minutes. I tried 
to think how I could get away, but my 
mind was simply out of business. I 
was too scared even to move, and, when 
I tried to wriggle one foot, it was just 
as if I didn’t have any to wriggle. 
After that I just waited. All at once 
something touched me on the hip. I 
can never tell you how I felt then, but 
I held what little breath I had left. I 
was afraid to breathe. And right after 
that I felt the touch of fingers on my 
face. And then I heard breathing and 
felt hot breath on my cheek. 

“IT. don’t remember anything after 
that and guess that I must have fainted. 
When I looked up again I was alone. 
At first I thought that I’d dreamed it 
all. I tried to convince myself that I 
had. Everything in the house was so 
still that I was almost ready to believe 
I’d been dreaming. But all the same I 
couldn’t shake that feeling. I was like 
ice, and I was trembling, believe me, 
but I was too frightened to get up and 
put on my kimona. It seemed hours 
before I was even able to draw my feet 
up. At last I got up courage enough to 
get out of bed, but there I stood, afraid 
to move and shaking like jelly. 

“All of a sudden I made a frantic 
dive across the room to my dressing 
table and got my revolver. That put 
pep into me. Everything was quiet, 
and I put on my kimona and was just 
getting back into bed when I heard Mr. 
Winters scream, Oh, that scream!” 
Her voice became an outcry, and she 
pressed her fingers into her eyes. 

“But everything’s~all right now, so 
don’t talk any more. We know the 
rest,” the physician pleaded. 

At his words she threw wide her 
arms with a violent motion and jerked 
herself to a sitting position. 

“But you don’t know the rest, the 
horror of it all, the weirdness,” she de- 
clared. Then she fell back upon her 
pillow and, again pressing her hands 
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against her eyes, said in a strained 
voice: ‘The horror of it.” 

“Never mind the rest, take this.” 
Doctor Eastman offered her another 
quieting mixture. “By and by you can 
tell us everything, but not another word 
now.” 

She obediently drank the draft and, 
turning away her face, murmured a 
few words which were too faint to be 
overheard. Meanwhile Bob had 
quietly left the room and found Jim. 
The boy was told to bring in one of the 
hounds. 

“Muffler’s the best hound in the pack, 
and he doesn’t make any fuss, so bring 
him. Have him on the leash. And, I 
say, Jim, have the foreman come, too. 
And, when he gets here, don’t you say 
‘boo.’ I want him to do all the talk- 
ing.” 

Bob then returned to Mrs. Winters’ 
room, and it is doubtful if any one 
there was aware that he had left. The 
young woman, after a moment’s rest 


and wholly in defiance of the doctor’s 


admonitions, once more resumed _ her 
story, and Bob listened eagerly. 

“I just want to say,” she said, ad- 
dressing Bob, “that, when I heard Mr. 
Winters cry out, I didn’t wait for any 
more. Believe me, I knew what had 
happened! I was so afraid I’d be too 
late that I rushed into the hall, cocking 
the revolver as I ran. Everything was 
as still as a thought, and, even as I ran, 
I was scared white by the awful still- 
ness. When I got to the door of the 
room, I crouched and sneaked in. 
Everything was pretty dark, but stand- 
ing near the head of the bed, bending 
over Mr. Winters, was a huge, black 
something. I crept right up to it and 
fired. I was so close that I didn’t have 
to aim at all. I simply fired right into 
it and couldn’t possibly have missed it. 
It gave a funny, whistling sort of 
sound and lit out for the open window, 
and, just before it got there, I fired 
again, Every one round here knows 


that I’m no bum shot, and I certainly 
tried to hit it, but it blew out through 
the window. When I got there it 
wasn’t in sight. Then I called to Bob, 
and I guess I went to pieces after that.” 

“I don’t see how he reached the 
ground without getting hurt. It’s a 
drop of at least twenty-five feet,” the 
physician said. “Oh! Isn’t there a 
large tree quite close to the window? 
Seems to me——” 

“The nearest tree is fully thirty feet 
from the house,” Bob corrected. “That 
would be a pretty good jump for any 
living thing.” 

“Now you know what I mean when 
I say it was all so horribly weird,” 
Mrs. Winters persisted. ‘“I-can’t feel 
that that terrible thing is real.” 

“Well, he is real. He’s just as much 
flesh and blood as you are,” Bob as- 
serted with a positiveness that was al- 
most rough. He seemed scarcely less 
sure of his grounds when he added: 
“It’s a question only of time before we 
get him, no matter what he turns out 
to be.” 

“I almost feel that you’ll land him 
yet,” she said, and it was clear that his 
boldness had lifted a weight from her. 

“Here’s Muffler, Bob,” Jim called 
from the hallway. 

“Dear old Muffler,” came from the 
bed. “If he fails we’re helpless.” 

Bob at once left the room, and, as he 
joined his brother, he said: “Where’s 
the foreman? Couldn’t you find him, 
or didn’t he want to come?” 

“He’s downstairs. He didn’t know 
where you wanted him. He’s all 
worked up over this business.” 

Bob called to the foreman and placed 
the hound in his charge. They took him 
out on to the roof over the front porch. 
Here he quickly struck the scent, about 
halfway between the edge of the roof 
and the house itself. The trail led to 
the window at which Mrs. Winters had 
first seen the intruder, through her 
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room, going close to her bed in its pass- 
ing, out into the hallway and into the 
room of the old man. The hound nosed 
about by the bed and then went directly 
to the window, through which the thing 
had made its escape. 

“Jumped out of the window,” de- 
clared the foreman in astone of surprise 
which seemed to ring true. 

“Wait for me downstairs; I’ll be with 
you in a jiffy,” Bob directed, and the 
next moment-he was back with the phy- 
sitian and Mrs, Winters. The latter, 
yielding to the quieting effects of the 
second draft, was now more normal 
than she had been at any time since the 
moment of her frantic cries for help. 

“We've proved one thing, for I don’t 
believe old Muffler would follow any- 
thing that isn’t flesh and blood. And 
he certainly did follow every move of 
that—whatever it was that you fired 
at,” Bob declared hopefully. “But I 
think you must have missed him after 
all, for I’ve looked everywhere and 
can’t find a\red stain.” 

“No, I did not miss him. At that 
distance I couldn’t,” she protested 
wearily. 

“But you know you were pretty 
shaky at the time,” Bob argued. “And 
then the darkness made——” - 

“IT don’t care two beans about the 
darkness. I did not miss him,” she re- 
plied with one of her old-time flashes 
of angér. 

“There’s another thing..that I can’t 
make out,” he went on in slow delibera- 
tion. “After you fired the second time 
did you carry any water from this 
room ?” 

“Water?” she asked in surprise. 

“Soon after the gas had been lighted 
we found water, a trail of it in here, 
out in the hall and in Uncle Winters’ 
room. Nobody seems to know anything 
about it, and I thought that you-—” 

“Might have taken it to Mr. ‘Win- 
ters?” she finished for him. “I haven’t 
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even seen him. It was too dark in his 
room, and I fainted before you lighted 
the gas. A trail of watér! What can 
it mean? Oh, I’m so sick of all this, 
and it’s so useless to fight against it,” 
she said wearily, and the old look of 
dread lurked in her eyes, 

“But can you tell x 

“Not another word, Bob,” the physi- 
cian commanded, his color rising. 
“She’s in no shape to say any more. 
She’ll sleep now, if you'll give her half 
a chance.” 

Bob did not reply, but, flushing 
deeply, left the room. 

“He thinks that I’m either a fool or 
a brute, asking all those questions,” he 
thought angrily. “Perhaps I’m both! 
But there are some things that we’ve 
got to find out right now.” 

He joined Jim and the foreman, who 
were impatiently waiting in the lower 
hall, and by that time his flash of anger 
had burned itself out. Then, too, he 
knew that Doctor Eastman was justi- 
fied in his stand. 

“Let’s take the dog outside and ‘try 
him under the window of the old man’s 
room,” he directed. “I’m curious to 
know where that brute landed.” 

Muffler was unable toepick up the 
scent until led to the tree. There he 
whined and extended his long, lank 
body up the trunk. 

“He did it,” the foreman whispered 
excitedly. “Then he slid down the 
trunk and skipped!” 

“Yes, but what a jump and through 
the dark, too!” Bob replied. 

“Unless he can fly,” the foreman said 
uneasily. 

“We'll find out for sure before long,” 
Bob rejoined gravely. 

“Where shall I try him now, follow 
the trail from here?” the foreman 
asked. 

“Front porch,” 

“I don’t wonder that old Mantrand 
dropped dead right after phoning that 
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he’d seen something on his barn,” de- 
clared the foreman. 

“Old Mantrand didn’t phone at all,” 
Bob replied. “At the time the Winters 
got that message the old fellow was 
dead. This isn’t known, but it’s a fact. 
So lay low.” 

They were then on their way to the 
house, and the. foreman, stopping sud- 
denly, contemplated Bob in amazement. 
“Then it wasn’t old Mantrand who sent 
that message,” he said. “But every- 
body else round here says that they 
didn’t phone, so who did?” 

Bob was secretly studying him. 
“That’s for a first-class detective to 
ferret out. Somebody is lying. Per- 
haps Jarden can_tell who,” he said 
dryly. 

They had now reached the house, 
and, although the hound was led on and 
about the front porch, the dog failed to 
pick up the trail. And yet there was 
conclusive evidence to prove that the 
intruder had been on the roof over the 
porch. 

“This begins to look spooky,” re- 
marked the foreman. “The only way 
he could get on that roof was to climb 
up from the ground or fly there. And 
he didn’t climb!” 

“Take Muffler back to the tree and 
turn him loose,” was Bdb’s only re- 
joinder. 

Given his freedom, the hound uttered 
what might be interpreted as a bark 
of delight, and, with his nose close to 
the ground, went in the direction of the 
large barn. The first glow of coming 
dawn gave enough light for them to 
keep him in sight, and they saw him 
come to a stand at the curb of a large 
well. Orders were that the wel! should 
never be uncovered, but it was found 
that the cover was cast to one side, left 
there either through carelessness or by 
intention, 

“Now we know where all that water 
came from,” the foreman declared, 
standing just behind Bob. “He’s down 
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there, all right, and I’ll call all the 
hands. We wouldn’t be a fistful for 
him!” 

“Wait a minute,” said Bob, and, 
leaning over the opening, he swept the 
well with his searchlight, remarking in 
a moment: “Nothing in, sight. What 
next?” 

“He’s down there, and there’s no mis- 
take about it. Everything goes to prove 
it. Just follow his trail: he comes up 
and goes direct to Mrs. Winters’ room. 
Then he goes into the old man’s room, 
leaving a trail of water behind him, and 
out of the window. He somehow man- 
ages to make that tree, and from there 
goes right back to the well. I can’t tell 
how he can live under water unless he’s 
part seal, but 4 

“But you haven’t explained how he 
got to the roof over the porch, before 
he entered the house at all,” Bob broke 
in. “You hinted a minute ago that he 
might have wings, in which case he 
could have flown to the roof, and then 
from the window of Uncle Winters’ 
room to the tree.” 

“Well, I give up!” the foreman ac- 
knowledged. “At any rate I’d probe 
and grapple for him, and then, if we 
don’t land him, we’ll know that he flies 
—or is what Mrs. Winters says, not 
real!” 

The faintest suggestion of amuse- 
ment showed through the gravity of 
Bob’s expression. “All right, get your 
tools,” he said. “He may be able to 
live under water, but he’ll have to come 
up when we get a couple of hooks in 
him !” 

The next half hour was consumed in 
proving that the intruder was not in 
the well, nor could the hound find the 
trail in any other spot. 

“What do you think now?” Bob 
asked, as the foreman started for the 
stable, leading the baffled Muffler. “Is 
he real, or e 

“I’m past guessing!” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


BOB EXPLODES HIS BOMB. 


IVE minutes later Bob was in his 
car, scorching on and on, mile 
after mile, toward the waking east. His 
face was pale, but it was as much the 
pallor of determination as of anxiety. 
He was about to play his cards, and he 
had no more to guide him than his own 
secret theory. The game was desper- 
ate and must be played according to no 
set rules, 

“Keep your eyes open around here 
and mix in with the hands,” he had said 
to Jim, just before leaving. “If Jarden 
shows up, or if you see anything that 
looks Jardenish, don’t miss anything. 
At any rate try to keep him on those 
fake clews until I get back.” 

“Tl do the best I can,” the boy 
promised... Then he said wistfully: 
“Gee! I wish I was going with you.” 

“So do I, old man. But you can do 
great work right here. I couldn’t get 
along without you. If any one asks any 
questions just tell them that I’ve gone 
after some batteries and may make a 
day of it. Anything, you know, to side- 
track them.” 

“T'll keep them guessing, all right! 
But, I say, Bob, do you think you can 
land him? 
some tough bird.” 

“T’ll never forgive myself if I don’t 
make good now,” Bob had replied, as 
he started his car. 

It was nearly high noon when he 
returned, and he showed the strain of 
the last eight hours. But, if his quest 
had proved successful, the fact was not 
to be read in his expression. His face 
had lost nothing of its pallor, but the 
lines of unyielding determination about 
his mouth were more set. He showed 
relief when told that Jarden had not 
been at the farm. 

“But the hands are ‘on,’ and they’re 
scared purple,” Jim declared. “Did you 
land him?” 


You just believe me, he’s 


“Tell you all about it later. Here 
comes the foreman,” Bob replied in a 
low voice. 

“Well!” the man said cheerily. “You 
sure did make a daybreak start. You 
look’s if you’d been having one dickens 
of a time.” 

“That’s just the way I feel,” Bob ad- 
mitted without explaining his appear- 
ance. “How’s Uncle Winters?” 

“He’s come to all right, and every- 
body’s swearing up and down so hard 
that he had the nightmare that they’ve 
got him guessing.” 

“They may think that they’re fooling 
him, but How’s Mrs. Winters?” 

“Oh, she’s only just plain scared, you 
know. She’s trying not to show it, but, 
I can tell you, she’s wabbly,” she fore- 
man declared emphatically. “I saw her 
when she didn’t know any one was 
looking, and she was all hunched up 
holding her hands tight as a vise.” 

“She’s been through enough to turn 
her hair gray,” Bob said, as he and 
Jim started toward the house. “The 
doctor ought to make her stay in bed.” 

“In bed!” the foreman all but 
shouted. “Why, she’s been out hunting 
with the hounds. She says she’s going 
to get that hairy brute if he’s real.” 

When the brothers were alone, Jim 
said: “He’s given it to you straight, 
Bob. Mrs. Winters told me_ she’s 
afraid to have night come. She’s been 
asking for you and says you’ve got to 
save them.” 

“T!” Bob exclaimed, and there was 
the sound of bitterness in his tone. 
“What about Jarden? ~I got it straight 
this morning that he admits the case is 
a tough one, even for him. That means 
that he’s all in the dark. There’s Mrs. 
Winters now. See you later, Jim.” 

“Whenever you say,” Jim responded, 
giving his brother’s arm a_ parting 
squeeze of encouragement. “I’m crazy 
to hear about this morning. But you’re 
bound to win out, Bob.” 

In that impulsive grasp was ex- 
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pressed the spirit of an unyielding faith 
and loyal devotion, and when Bob 
spoke, his voice was not quite steady. 
“Thanks, Jim. You’re a brick. And as 
for this mornin’s stunt ” He bent 
down and whispered. 

“Bob!” the ,boy cried. “The fellow 
with the——” : 

Bob cut him short with a look. But 
it was too late. Mrs. Winters had 
caught the broken sentence. 

“What did you stop him for?” she 
asked lightly enough, yet her voice 
echoed condemnation. “You act like a 
couple of conspirators.” 

Bob colored. ‘I’m afraid we are,” he 
half admitted, in his confusion trying to 
match her lightness and failing. “Jim’s 
got it in for that fellow with the rope. 
He says he’s at the bottom of every- 
thing.” 

The girl became suddenly grave. 
“But he isn’t. He’s harmless. No one 
can ever make me think differently,” 
she declared hotly. “It’s downright 
cruelty to keep him in jail, poor boob.” 

“I guess that they knew what they 
were about when they arrested him,” 
Bob replied. “He was “ 

“TI tell you they’re wrong,” she broke 
in fiercely. Her anger dying on the 
instant she said in gentle reproach: 
“And it was cruel in you to run away 
as you did and leave us all the morn- 
ing.” 

Looking at her, he was conscious of 
a feeling of guilt, in the sense of having 
been both neglectful and cruel. “But I 
needed batteries, and there were none 
here that I could use. And then, you 
see, after what I’d been through I felt 
that, if I didn’t get plenty of fresh air 
and open country, I’d lose my balance.” 
He tried to make his explanation plausi- 
ble, but he knew that he was making a 
mess of it. “I meant to get back earlier, 
only——” 

Jim had quietly stolen away unob- 
served. 


“You're forgiven! It’s so good to 
g g 
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have you back.” She held out both 
hands and, with a flash of her old-time 
frankness, said’: “Oh, but it is good to 
have you with us. We feel so much 
safer.” 

Bob knew that his color was deepen- 
ing, while a subtle sense of pleasure 
stole through him. The acknowledg- 
ment brought him a sense of guilt. Yet 
there was in the girl’s manner nothing 
suggestive of the coquette; only a free, 
spontaneous expression of acknowl- 
edged friendship. Perhaps, all uncon- 
sciously, she was but revealing the in- 
herent joyousness which came into its 
own through close association with one 
near her own age. 

“Come on into the gym,” she said. 
“T want to talk to you. Gosh! I surely 
had some ride this morning. But noth- 
ing doing.” 

“Funny business, isn’t it?” he re- 
marked without inspiration. Then, half 
lightly, half in earnest: “I don’t seem to 
be cut out to play the heavy detective. 
If I——” 

“But you’ve got heaps of courage, 
and you know how to keep your head. 
Then you’ve got——” 

“But I couldn’t do much here with 
just those things,” he objected, warm- 
ing up. “This case calls for “ 

“Brains!” she supplied with a be- 
witching smile. “And, take it from a 
little ex-circus girl, you’ve got brains!” 

“Don’t make fun of me. I wasn’t 
going to mention brains,” he protested, 
coloring deeply. “I was going to say 
that this case calls for a fellow who’s 
blessed, or ~ cursed, with psychic 
powers.” 

“That’s just the way T look at it,” 
she replied, and her eyes lost their 
laughter. 

When they were in the gymnasium, 
Bob made her comfortable in a large 
hammock and then perched himself on 
the parallel bars. Looking at them 
then, one. might well have wondered 
why fate should not have brought them 
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together fourteen months earlier. They 
were so well mated. 

“Talking about courage,” Bob said, 
looking down at her with his eyes sig- 
naling admiration, “you’ve got it. 
You’re the nerviest woman I’ve ever 
known.” 

The color flowed back into her wan 
face, and she did not try to conceal 
her pleasure. “And you're the most 
hopeless humbug I’ve ever known,” she 
answered, smiling up at him. “You 
needn’t try to flatter me, for I’ve been 
so purple-scared, I am right ‘now, that 
I’m afraid to think ahead. I’m one of 
the biggest cowards that ever lived.” 

“You couldn’t say all that about 
yourself if you’d only stop to think,” 
he said. “In all the time I’ve known 
you, you’ve never shown anything but 
wonderful nerve.” 

The smile fled from her face, and 
she turned her head from him. * 

“*Wonderful nerve,’” she echoed 
softly. Then with a sigh she said: 
“Perhaps I have. Perhaps you're 
right.” 

Bob did not speak, but his face, as 
he looked down upon her, expressed a 
confusion of thoughts. 

“But my nerve’s all gone now,” she 
went on. Then, with an appealing 
look and a gesture that might have 
meant despair, she asked: “Oh, can’t 
something be done? Can’t you do 
something or find out something?” 

Bob had become very grave. ‘T,bere 
suddenly appeared in his boyish face 
lines that seemed out of place. They 
belonged to old age. The strain of his 
self-imposed task was greater than he 
could safely bear. He believed that he 
had built up a theory which would lead 
to the apprehension of the guilty and 
the thought of success ate into his 
heart. How to lighten the blow was 
fast becoming his most trying problem. 

“Yes, I have an idea that I can,” he 
answered huskily. “In fact I’ve been 
trying to do that for some time.” He 
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changed his position. on the bars and, 
lowering his voice, said: “I believe I’ve 
hit the right trail, and if I keep on some 
one, whom I’ve grown to like, is going 
to suffer.” 

She did not take advantage of his 
pause, but sat looking up at him, her 
lips slightly compressed. 

“Tt’s made me heartsick,”-he went 
on, speaking slowly. “I’ve been rack- 
ing my brains to hit on.a plan that will 
keep a bad mess from getting worse, 
and 1—I——” He pulled himself to- 
gether and declared boldly: “You're the 
only one on earth who, can help me.” 
Before she could make any rejoinder, 
he asked: “Did you know that Uncle 
Winters walks in his sleep?” 

She gave him a frightened look. 
“Why, yes. I—he did at one time, 
but——” She was commanding her 
voice with difficulty. She appeared to 
be swayed by two forces, resentment 
and agprehension. “Oh, you’re wrong! 
You’re wrong! He I can’t follow 
you. And yet, you frighten me, even 
when I don’t know what you’re driving 
at. Why, Mr. Winters ape 
could not go on. 

“I don’t want to frighten you, but I 
do want to reason it all out with you. 
I’m not cut out for a detective, but I’ve 
been putting two and two together, and 
I believe that you and -I, just we two, 
can clear up all this business if we'll 
just work together.” 

“Of course we'll work together,” she 
said, looking up at him, openly puz- 
zled. “Of course we'll do that, but 
what’s all this tragic stuff you’re trying 
to put over? Give me a clew.” 

He leaned far forward from the bar 
and asked in a half whisper, which was 
so faint as to be barely heard by her: 
“What do you make out of the heifer 
affair? How’d she ever get out of that 
corral? Where’d she go?” 

“Why the tragic whisper when we’ve 
been shouting these questions for 
days?” she retorted half angrily, yet 
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she was clearly relieved. “I thought 
you’d dropped on to something new, 
and, believe me, you had me scared.” 

“I know they’ve been shouted, but 
I’m asking you, now.” 

There was something in his aspect 
that cut short another outburst from 
her. She could see he was fighting for 
self-control. 

“Why, I—I ” she began, only to 
conclude with an expressive gesture. “I 
don’t know. It’s all too spooky.” 

His gaze was directed upon her, but 
she knew that he saw only the objects 
which were commanding his mental 
vision, 

“Wouldn’t it have been possible for 
Uncle Winters to have taken her out 
when he was asleep? Somnambulists 
do things like that.” 

“But he didn’t.” 

“You know he was the only one who 
had the keys,” Bob persisted. 

“I don’t care two figs.if he did. It 
was that—that thing.” 

“Perhaps so, but Jarden’s hinted that 
Uncle Winters r 

She sprang from the hammock and 
stood erect, her hands tightly clenched. 
“Jarden! He’s a brute!” she declared, 
her face aflame with resentment. “I 
know him. He has no soul. He jugged 
a poor, innocent, demented man, just to 
fool everybody into the belief that he’s 
right on the job, and now he dares to 
hint that Mr. Winters She flung 
herself into the hammock and burst 
into tears. 

Bob moved as if he were about to 
leave the bars, then settled himself the 
more firmly. “I’m sorry about this,” 
he said when she had ceased sobbing. 
“I’m more sorry than I can say. I 
. haven’t any use for Jarden, but we’ve 
simply got to talk this affair over, and 
Jarden’ll have to come in for his share. 
I’ve been wanting to talk with you for 
some time, but I didn’t know how to 
begin.” 

“Is it as tragic as that, or are you 
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afraid of little me?” she asked, as she 
dried her eyes. “I’m not going to eat 
you, and I promise not to break down 
again, But my nerves are punk. They 
wouldn’t keep a snail moving.” 

“You know,” Bob went on in meas- 
ured tones, “they’ve got pretty good 
proof that the fellow with the rope 
killed the Woodburn dog, and iy 

“And stole the heifer, or helped to, 
and then swallowed her whole,” she in- 
terjected with a burst of sarcasm. 
“Well, even if he did, where did he 
spirit her to? We've got every place 
watched.” 

The answer came as a shock. 
right on this place!” 

She jerked herself to a sitting posi- 
tion and stared at him. 

“Bob Harding!” she cried, as soon as 
she had found her voice. ‘What do 
you mean? There isn’t an ant hole on 


“She’s 


this place that hasn’t been searched.” 


Bob did not waver, but he had grown 
perceptibly paler. “I mean that she’s 
running with the rest of your short- 
horns.” 

She had recovered from her surprise 
and was now regarding him in an atti- 
tude of what was dangerously akin to 
amusement. ‘But she isn’t. She can’t 
be,” she persisted. ‘That was one of 
the first places we searched. I’ve rid- 
den through the herd a lot since then, 
and I tell you she isn’t there. What are 
you talking about!” 

Bob was feeling exceedingly uncom- 
fortable. Not only was he finding it 
difficult to sustain his carefully thought- 
out theory, but he found himself yield- 
ing to the unhappy belief that he was 
the direct object of ridicule. But he 
had gone too far to retreat. 

“Of course I may be entirely wrong. 
As I say, I know that I’m no sort of a 
detective.” He blundered on in the 
stress of his confusion. Then again 
lowering his voice he leaned forward 
and said: “Behind all this business of 
heifer stealing and wild animals and 
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pouncing on people there’s a wonderful 
brain. Some one is making monkeys of 
us all.” : 

“Really! And we’ve just discovered 
it! What a shock!” she exclaimed in 
mock surprise, while a bantering smile 
matched the amusement that was lurk- 
ing in her eyes. Then, noting his cha- 
grin, she said gently: “I’ve hurt you, 
and I’m sorry. But you looked so seri- 
ous, and when you said——~” She did 
not finish. “You mustn’t mind me, for 
I’m sueh a beast.” 

“T’d like to see you if any one else 
called you that,” he said, for the first 
time smiling. “I can’t blame you for 
laughing at me, and yet I know I’m not 
wholly wrong. I’ve done a lot of cold 
thinking, and I believe I’ve hit the right 
trail. Of course, some things I know 
only by hearsay, but I’ve seen a lot on 
my own account. As for that heifer” 
—he paused impressively, and his man- 
ner was dramatic—‘she was disguised. 
The white spots on her ears were dyed 
black. To-day she looks like the rest 
of the young stock.” 

“Oh, splendid!” she cried. “I never 
dreamed of that, but it couldn’t have 
been any stunt at all.” A look as of 
doubt swept over her face, and she 
said: “But we counted the young stock, 
and there wasn’t an extra heifer in the 
bunch.” 

“Of course there wasn’t. Tips 
wasn’t put back into the herd until one 
of the heifers was taken out and killed. 
She hated to stay in her corral and had 
a way of ‘forgetting’ people once she 
was with the herd.” 

“Yes, I know,” she answered. “She 
was the cutest thing you ever saw, the 
way she managed to keep out of sight. 
If it hadn’t been for her white ears we 
never could have picked her out. But 
who did the dyeing? Or, maybe you 
haven’t found out.” 

“Whoever it is that’s caused all the 
trouble. I was going to say all the 
misery.” 
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The old look of dread came into her 
eyes. “No, not the misery,” she re- 
plied. “That awful thing that lives in 
the air or in a well, whichever he 
chooses, could hardly have done it, for 
he isn’t flesh and blood. I know that I 
fired right through him.” 

“He’s just as much flesh and blood 
as you are. I know that much. But, 
supposing, just supposing, that he isn’t, 
why isn’t it just as logical to assume 
that he ran off with that heifer as it is 
that he goes about killing dogs and 
choking people?” 

“I feel so afraid whenever I think 
of him,” was her only response. 

“You’re hardly consistent,” Bob re- 
torted, following his main thought. 
“You say that you’re sure he isn’t real, 
yet at the same time you hunt for him 
with the hounds. If he’s——” 

“Yes, yes. Of course I don’t believe 
that he’s real, but I may be mistaken. 
If I am I'l find it out through the 
hounds. But tell me this: If he’s real, 
then where does he hide? How can he 
keep on hiding?” 

Bob shifted uneasily. Then a look 
of resolve came into his face. “Look 
here,” he said. “It’s downright foolish- 
ness for us to talk about him as being 
anything but real. He lives right on 
this farm, and he doesn’t actually hide, 
either.” 

She stared at him in speechless per- 
plexity. Then, as the significance of 
his words began slowly to dawn upon 
her, she drew herself erect with a dis- 
play of dignity he had not thought it 
possible for her to possess. 

“TI think I’m beginning to understand 
what you’re trying to lead up to,” she 
said in a voice that was in keeping with 
her general mien, “I don’t wonder that 
you—that—you ” She could get 
no farther, so choked was her voice 
with pent emotion. Unable to control 
the fire of her rage she brought her 
body to a half-crouching position and, 
throwing off all restraint, with her jaws 
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so set as to make utterance difficult, she 
cried: “Look here, you  satin-faced 
sneak, you would-be ferret, if you and 
your desouled chum, Jarden, have the 
nerve to drag Mr. Winters’ name into 
this mess, I’ll make you wish you 
hadn’t. That’s all!” 

Bob had grown white. He slipped 
from the bars and, trembling in every- 
part, stood appealingly before her. 
“This is all too terrible,” he said 
hoarsely. “I’m not trying to injure 
him, nor to offend you. I’m only try- 
ing to save both you and him. I’m— 
I’m—— Why don’t you help me!” 

“That’s what I’ve been trying to do, 
until you had the nerve to mention Mr. 
Winters. I'll help you all I can, but 
you just leave him out of this,” she 
said, and already the tempest of her 
anger had spent its force. “Well, what 
have you found out that you are afraid 
to tell about ?” 

He brought his teeth tightly together 
and stood looking at her without speak- 
ing. “I know about that—that thing,” 
he replied finally. “I know what it is. 
‘I know who it is.” 

The look she gave him carried both 
surprise and contempt. 

“You know all about that terrible 
thing? You know all about it, and yet 
you sit tight and tell no one, while it 
keeps right on trying to kill people, 
even all but getting Mr. Winters! 
Well, you’re one smart guy!” she said 
in a half whisper, holding to each word 
until it had been given its full emphasis. 
“And I thought that I knew you so 
well! Really I can’t quite take it all 
in. You must be either giving me a 
jolly, or you’re just plain crazy!” 

“It’s a wonder that I’m not crazy. 
But I tell you, I know who killed that 
dog and all the rest,” he said hoarsely. 
“I knew some days ago, but I needed, 
I had to have proof. When I was sure 
I dreaded to tell. I knew it would hurt 
some one.” 

She drew a deep breath, and her face 
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softened. “I’m sorry I said what I did, 
but I didn’t understand. You're only a 
big, tender-hearted kid! I don’t say 
that you’ve done right in trying to 
shield some oné, and yet I can under- 
stand,” she said with a smile, as she 
placed her hand on his arm. There was 
something sweetly maternal in her ex- 
pression. “But you can tell me, You 
can trust me. I’ll not betray you if you 
don’t want your name mixed in with 
it. All I ask is that we'll never be mo- 
lested again. Who is it? Tell me, 
please.” 

A look of distress came into his face. 
He pressed one hand against his throat. 
Suddenly, without warning, he grasped 
her by the shoulders and held her in his 
vise-tight grip. Holding her at arm’s 
length he looked unflinchingly into her 
eyes and exclaimed: “You!” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
MRS. WINTERS CAPITULATES, 


ER face became crimson, and she 
made a feeble attempt to release 
herself. Yet there was no look of anger 
in her expression, only surprise. She 
looked curiously at him for a brief mo- 
ment, and then, with a quick, dextrous 
movement, she freed herself from. his 
grasp. 

“T beg your pardon,” he pleaded, his 
hands dropping, clenched, at his sides. 
“T didn’t mean to be rude. I didn’t 
mean to touch you. But I’ve been just 
about half crazy over this affair. I 
never felt so hard hit. I never knew 
before how hard it is to know what’s 
the right thing to do, and then ‘ 

A smile was hovering about her 
mouth, and, before he could finish his 
labored sentence, she threw back her 
head and burst into a merry laugh. 

“Why, you poor boob! You poor, 
overgrown kid,” she exclaimed, when 
she was able to control her voice. “No 
wonder you didn’t want to tell me. No 
wonder you found it so hard. If I'd 
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been in your place I wouldn’t have had 
the nerve to speak at all. Oh, but I 
am relieved. I was so afraid you were 
going to spring something that was 
really serious; something, you know, 
that couldn’t have been changed. And 
to think that you’ve been worrying 
yourself to death like this! And then 
think of little me being that huge thing 
and running away with myself! That’s 
really funny. What a relief!” She 
laughed again, and once more settled 
herself in the hammock. 

Bob, openly perplexed, contemplated 
her in silence. He inwardly resented 
the quivering of his muscles. He felt 
ashamed of his weakness. “I’ve told 
you the truth,” he said after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. “It’s hard for me to 
do what I’m doing, but it’s the truth; 
it’s the truth, You know that it is.” 

She raised herself slighly from her 
position of reclining and looked at him 
earnestly. If he were perplexed, she 
now showed every sign of being doubly 
so. 
“Why, I don’t know what to make 
of you, really I don’t,” she said slowly, 
in a voice vibrating with surprise. “If 
you weren’t such a kid, I’d resent what 
you say. Believe me, I do resent it, but 
I forgive you. You certainly are young 
and conscientious. And then I like you 
a heap.” 

In his look of amazement there was 
lurking admiration. An expression of 
pain grew upon his face, and the mus- 
cles about his mouth were seen to 
quiver. “And I like you, too. More 
than ” He cut himself. short, then 
said: “Uncle Winters is the finest man 
I’ve ever known. I’m mighty fond of 
you both. That’s why I’ve been having 
such a tough time of it, why it’s so 
hard to say what I must to you now.” 

She had sunk back into her graceful 
reclining position. When he had fin- 
ished, she looked up at him and smiled 
softly, benignly. Everything about her 
was a revelation of the maternal. “Poor 
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kid! You’ve had such a hard time of 
it that I just want to mother you,” she 
said tenderly. “If you’d only come to 
me in the beginning I’d have saved you 
from everything.” 

He did not respond to her tenderness. 
His face had become set. Yet when he 
spoke his voice sounded forced and un- 
steady. “I guess I am young, a ‘kid,’ 
as you put it. I had to come here in 
order to find it out. A fellow who’s 
going to college, especially when he’s a 
senior, somehow has a comfortable sort 
of feeling that he’s grown up and that 
he knows as much as the other fellow. 
But, when he gets to tackling the real 
world, he soon finds out what a small 
toad he is,” he acknowledged almost 
humbly. “But that doesn’t make any 
difference right now. I know that all 
this—this brutal choking and gorilla 
business was done by you. You x 

She was on her feet in an instant. 
Her face was ashen. Her eyes were 
flashing resentment, while her arms and 
hands were brought into position of 
quick attack. Bob involuntarily drew 
away from her, the victim of conflicting 
emotions, of tormenting doubts. He 
saw in her face the soul of one who had 
been grossly outraged. 

* “Stop!” she commanded in her low, 
rich voice. “You’ve said too much. | 
should have stopped you before this. |! 
didn’t want to be hard on you, for | 
can see that you’re sincere in your rot- 
ten belief, even though it’s led you no- 
where. But even you can go too far. 
You talk about the ‘tough time’ you’ve 
been having, but it’s all in your head. 
My trouble is real, and it isn’t over, 
either. Mr, Winters may ‘get his’ at 
any minute. I was just in time to save 
him last night. Oh, there’s no imagi- 
nation about what I’ve suffered. When 
that brutal murderer pulled me from 
the saddle and . 

“That’s all rot, and you know it,” he 
broke in hoarsely. “At the time that 
big convict was supposed to have been 
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running off with you, both convicts 
were hiding in an out-of-the-way cabin. 
I’m not: guessing about this, I know 
absolutely. 

“You acted out the whole thing. 
You’re a born actress. It’s as easy for 
you to cry at will, or to play half crazy, 
as it is for you to laugh when you have 
something to laugh at. You wore a 
very light waist and skirt that night, 
but no coat. You tore your clothes in- 
tentionally and covered yourself with 
dust. ‘That was a part of the gatne. 
Yes, and you wore very thin clothing 
the times that those women were 
choked. That was so that you wouldn’t 
be too bulky when you got into .your 
gorilla make-up. How did I find out? 
By putting two and two together and 
then scurrying round to get the proof. 
And I’ve got it. Everybody around 
here trusts me, and I’ve found out a 
few things that even Jarden doesn’t 
know about.” 

She had recovered her poise and had 
been listening apparently in an attitude 
of tolerance. Upon hearing the direct 
source of Bob’s information, she 
shrugged her shoulders in contempt. 

“And that’s the stuff you base your 
charge on, what a lot of riffraff tells 
you!” Her utterance was choked with 
indignation. “Well, go on. I want to 
hear everything.” 

“That same ‘riffraff? was only one 
source of information. I have another 

. that even you can’t question. Just give 
me time,” he rejoined quietly, and she 
did not interrupt him. “I’ve got the 
proof that you lassooed the Woodburn 
dog. And as for the women you 
pounced on, they’re very sensitive crea- 
tures. You knew all that, and you 
knew how apt they’d be to faint before 
they’d have time to discover anything. 
That’s why you chose them. You 
wouldn’t have taken the risk with any 
other kind.” He was speaking very 
rapidly, showing plainly the strain hé 
was under. 
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“T’ve done all I can to fasten these 
crimes on some one else, but it’s no use. 
They trace direct to you. When I 
looked for a motive it wasn’t hard to 
find one. The hardest thing was being 
forced to acknowledge that every clew 
was leading me to you. Each time 
those women were attacked you were 
away ftom home. You killed the 
Woodburn dog at least an hour before 
you sprang on the sheriff’s daughter. 
No one but you was seen near either 
place, and you were seen. I had hoped 
to find out that some one else, even a 
tramp, had been seen, but I couldn’t 
work it. That story you told the other 
day, about having just seen the gorilla, 
was all made up. I believed at the time 
that it was, but I didn’t want to give 
you an inkling that I suspected you. I 
meant to lay low until I was absolutely 
sure of my grounds, and I meant, too, 
to protect you to the end.” 

“Yqu’Vve been very considerate. 
Really it’s a wonder that the effort 
hasn’t been too much for your physical 
health, as it certainly has for your 
mind,” she said in measured tones. 
Looking at him steadily, her voice 
musical with its note of sarcasm, she 
said: “Being such a cléver man, per- 
haps you can explain how, as a gorilla, 
I was able to jump twenty feet or more, 
and how I managed to lift Tips over 
that high corral fence. You haven’t 
charged me with that ‘crime,’ but I sup- 
pose you will!” : 

Fortified though he was with the 
strength of his conviction, he inwardly 
recoiled. Yet he gave no sign of his 
weakness. 

“I never was fooled by that heifer 
stunt. You took her out of the corral, 
but you unlocked the gate. Uncle Win- 
ters fell asleep in his chair that eve- 
ning, and you took the keys then. You 
rushed out to the corral, unlocked the 
gate, and put the keys back before he 
waked up. Then, when everybody on 
the place was asleep, you stole out, 
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blacked the white spots on the heifer 
and led her to the big pasture. Some 
one had already taken out one of the 
heifers, so the number in the herd was 
maintained. Then you-—” 

“How do you know? The only rea- 
son I ask is because I’m frankly curious 
to know by what crazy line of reason- 
ing you’ve been fooling yourself. You 
turned in early and didn’t show up 
again until morning. At least that’s 
what you’ve said.” ‘A flash of suspicion 
marked her expression, and for the first 
time she looked at him coldly. - “Per- 
haps I’m beginning to understand why 
you’ve said what you have, and I’m be- 
ginning to think it won’t be a bad plan 
to have Jarden follow your trail. 
You’ve gone too far.” 

“T haven’t gone as far as I mean to 
go, and I hope you'll keep away from 
Jarden, as long as he'll let you,” he re- 
plied. “Even if I didn’t actually see 
you do it, all the evidence F 

“Evidence!” she said, with a soft, 

- mocking laugh. 

“Yes, evidence, Please listen, and, 
after I get through, you can laugh all 
you please, or put a hundred Jardens 
on my trail. Uncle Winters thinks that 
he put the keys in his pocket, but he 
didn’t do that until he went up to bed. 
I know this, because I saw them lying 
on the table in the living room just be- 
fore I turned in. No one entered the 
living room before you and Uncle Win- 
ters went to your rooms, You told me 
that much. But, as the keys were in 
the pocket of the old chap’s trousers 
when he waked up the next morning, 
it proves that he took them with him 
when he started for bed. Now to go 
back for a minute: You and I saw the 
gate locked for the night. You tested 
it. Until Uncle Winters left the living 
room you were the only gne with him, 
at least you’ve told me so. Then it’s 
up to you to explain “ 

All traces of resentment had left her. 
Deeply interested she was now studying 
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him closely, all the while regarding him 
with her disconcerting look of amuse- 
ment. “Ring off, just a minute, and try 
to do some real thinking. I just hate to 
see you getting so hopelessly mixed in 
your deductions,” she said smilingly. 
“You can’t make me believe that Mr. 
Winters was out of the house that 
night, yet all your ‘evidence’ limelights 
him. And all the while you're trying 
to make me out the guilty man. Why 
don’t you drop on him?” 

“Because everything I’ve found out 
fits you. Here’s one of the garments: 
About two months ago, I’ve got the 
exact date, you bought some hair dye. 
You told the druggist that you wanted 
to experiment on your pet Angora cat. 
That was a bad break. It would have 
been safer if you hadn’t explained at 
all. You haven’t any use for cats, and 
there isn’t one on the place. This is 
only a detail, but the fact remains that 
you bought black dye, and that your 
white-eared heifer is now in your main 
herd, with her white spots dyed black. 
We won’t have any trouble in picking 
her out, now that we know where she 
is. It was mighty clever in you to buy 
that dye so long before you intended to 
use it. In fact, your whole scheme was 
wonderfully well thought out.” 

She smiled again as she sought her 
hammock. “Well, you just take it 
from me, you have some imagination.” 

Bob forced back a rising flood of 
temper. “You asked me to explain how 
as a gorilla you were able to make those 
big jumps,” he went on steadily. “Well, 
you didn’t jump. You simply had 
everybody fooled. You even fooled 
the best hounds in the country, with 
aniseed. You’d scent the ground with 
it for several feet, and then you’d go 
for twenty feet or more without using 
it, and then you’d give the ground an- 
other dose. That’s how the ‘gorilla’ 
made those big jumps, or how he flew 
with you! ‘At first I was fooled like 
the rest. Then I began to reason.” 
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“You mean that you followed some 
foolish whim of your imagination,” she 
retorted. “You can take it from me 
that the people, who do actually reason, 
could be put in a thimble and not be 
overcrowded.” 

“You used aniseed before you at- 
tacked those women, and you did the 
same thing when you took the heifer. 
Hounds will follow that scent as 
quickly as they will a fox, so you were 
able to fake up a mysterious trail, even 
making everybody believe the heifer 
was dragged up the side of the barn.” 

“That sounds all right for a story, 
but it’s perfect rot when you try to put 
it over as a fact,” she said in disgust. 
“Why, you 

“I beg your pardon,” he interrupted. 
“Please give me a chance to tell the 
rest. I suspected the use of aniseed 
for some time, because I couldn’t ac- 
count for the actions of the hounds in 
any other way. It took me several days 
to find out where you. got it, but I 
finally ran across a druggist in Brenton- 
ville who sold you a lot of it. He didn’t 
know who you were until after you’d 
left, and he hasn’t seen you since. In 
fact I wasn’t able to get anything out 
of him until we discovered that we be- 
long to the same college fraternity.” 

She sat erect, with blazing eyes. 

“Why, I’ve never been to——” 
began. 

“Please don’t! I don’t want to hear 
you deny it, for I’m telling the truth,” 
he said grimly. “The druggist handed 
me this. He picked it up after you'd 
left. He meant to mail it to you, but 
kept putting it off.” He took from his 
pocket and handed to her the front por- 
tion of an envelope, on which were 
written a list of errands and her name 
and address. “You see, I’m not guess- 
ing.” 

“Oh, I do remember now,” she said 
with apparent unconcern, as if the ad- 
mission were of no importance. “I was 
in Brentonville, but I can’t for the life 
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of me remember when it was, or what 
I bought there. It’s such an out-of- 
the-way place that we’ve never done 
any shopping there. I don’t wonder. I 
forgot that one visit!” 

“T’ve made a note of the date,” he 
continued. “You'll notice that you 
checked off aniseed, among other 
things. There’s one thing on the list 
that isn’t checked, morphine. You 
tried to buy it, but the druggist 
wouldn’t sell you any. But I know that 
you got it somewhere, because the way 
those hounds acted, on the night the 
heifer disappeared and the next morn- 
ing showed that they’d been doped. 
This, together with the fact that you 
actually did ask for morphine, makes a 
pretty good case against you.” 

“Really, you make me sick, your seem 

so sure of yourself. But you'll need 
a trained nurse when I force you to 
prove what you’ve said. But please 
don’t take any more rope, for you may 
hang yourself before it’s time for me 
to have my innings. And, believe me, 
I’m going to have them!” 
- He allowed the taunt to pass un- 
noticed. He suddenly saw to his sur- 
prise that, in spite of her rémarkable 
courage and daring, she was nearing 
the breaking point. 

“Here’s another thing,” he went on 
methodically. “At the time Uncle Win- 
ters was attacked I——” 

A great change came over her, a 
change in which the spirit of despair 
played no small part. “Don’t talk about 
that,” she cried, leaning far forward iri 
the hammock, with a gesture of appeal. 
“T can’t bear to think of it!” 

“T can’t say that I blame you. The 
whole thing was revolting,” he declared 
almost brutally. 

“Please don’t,” 
ing her hands over her eyes. 
too awful.” 

For an instant Bob wavered. Know- 
ing her in all her cleverness, he could 
not bring himself to feel that she was 


she entreated, press- 
“It’s all 
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merely acting. There was a new sound 
in her voice, the expression of a new- 
born spirit of humility, if not of con- 
trition. He had never seen her so beau- 
tiful as she was at that moment, and 
she seemed so greatly in need of pro- 
tection. Then he hardened himself. 
“At the time Uncle Winters was at- 
tacked,” he went on with automatic 
precision, “in your attempt to hoodwink 
everybody, you made one fatal blunder. 
You were clever enough to make a trail 
with aniseed from the tree to the well, 
but you forgot to wet either Uncle 
Winters or his bed. Right there you 
missed a real chance. The absence of 
wet sheets would have made me skepti- 
cal, even if I hadn’t already struck the 
right trail. You see, anything that had 
just come out of a well would have 
given the bed a pretty good sprinkling 
the minute he grabbed Uncle Winters. 
Still, you ought not be blamed for this 
one omission, because, with the bigness 
of your plot and the awful chances you 
were eternally taking, you couldn’t be 
expected to think of every little. detail.” 
“Please don’t,” she entreated, as she 
continued to sit with her hands press- 
ing against her eyes. ‘How can you 
blame me for all these terrible things?” 
“Because they’re true.” He hesitated, 
then charged: “Look here. This isn’t 
the first time that you’ve played gorilla.” 
“What do you mean?” she asked in 
a low, tense voice, raising her face 
which in the last few minutes had 
grown haggard. ‘What fresh, brutal 
thing are you going to say about me?” 
“At the time I began to suspect you 
I wrote to a friend who has a hobby 
of collecting photographs of people 
who do wonderful stunts. He also 
writes a sketch about each one. I wrote 
to him about you, and he said e 
Bob paused and then supplemented: 
“You'll know whether he’s right or not. 
I can’t repeat his exact words, but it 
seems that you once performed your 
acrobatic feats disguised as a gorilla. 
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One night you got a bad fall, and after 
that you had to do something else. But 
you couldn’t quite give up being a 
gorilla, for you’d often rig up and 
frighten people, just for the fun of it. 
You carried this so far that you finally 
lost your job, and when you left you 
-took your gorilla make-up! 

“To go back a little: Your father 
and mother died when you were very 
young, and you were brought up on 
your uncle’s cattle ranch. He was a 
college-bred man, and he taught you 
until the time when you were sent to a 
fashionable boarding school. You 
learned like a streak and might easily 
have graduated at the head of your 
class. But two years of that life were 
too much for you, and you ran away 
and joined a circus. Just about that 
time your uncle went to the wall and 
made way with himself. There was a 
fellow on the ranch named Joe Prenton. 
He watched you grow up and consid- 
ered himself your guardian angel. I 
guess he was! At any rate he taught 
you how to ride and rope and to shoot. 
One day he got badly injured when 
saving you from a stampede, and, when 
he got on his feet again, he was another 
man. He wasn’t actually crazy, just 
queer. The funny thing about him was 
that he forgot everything about his for- 
mer life but you. He still remained 
your guardian angel. When you ran 
away from school and joined the circus 
he followed you, and he’s kept near you 
ever since, finally following you here.” 

“Here?” she asked. “Joe Prenton?” 

“You know him, all right, and I don’t 
see why you pretend that you don’t. 
He’s known around here as ‘the man 
with the rope.’ He seems to love his 
rope as much as you do your gorilla 
togs.” 

She sank back into the hammock. 
“Yes, I know him. I admit all that 
you’ve just said. I can’t deny it,” she 
said wearily. 

“Now we can get somewhere, for I 
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know that you know I’m telling the 
truth,” Bob rejoined by’ way of preface. 
“No one here was given an inkling that 
you and Joe had ever before known 
each other. He saw you lasso the 
Woodburn’s dog, and he——” 

“Joe Prenton saw me kill that dog?” 
she asked in surprise. Once more she 
had regained her self-command and 
was again regarding him in apparent 
amusement. ‘Now don’t show you 
think so little of me that you expect 
me to fall for stuff like that. Even if 
I had anything to hide, you surely 
couldn’t hope to catch me with any such 
bunk.” 

“After seeing you strangle the dog, 
he made a bee line for Birdsville,’ Bob 
went on, following the course of his 
thoughts as though she had not spoken. 
“He was there at the time the sheriff’s 
daughter was waylaid. I can prove it. 
It was he who phoned about the strange 
animal which was said to have been 
seen on somebody’s barn. He did that 
in order to prevent a whisper of sus- 
picion against you. You know you 
went home when the call. came. Joe 
was on the alert to protect you at any 
minute, but, when he found that Jarden 
was on the case, he nearly had a panic, 
for he was all but sure you’d get caught 
in the net. So he aroused Jarden’s sus- 
picions against himself and got ar- 
rested. At first he declared his inno- 
cence, but at last he admitted that he 
killed the dog, and that he knew more 
about the assaults on the women than 
he was willing to tell. He even made 
Jarden believe that he had a hand in 
them. I know that he didn’t, and I can 
prove where he was when they oc- 
curred, but Jarden can’t. In order to 
deepen the mystery and to protect you, 
Joe tried to spirit the dead dog away, 
but Uncle Winters and Woodburn got 
there just ahead of him. That fellow 
would die for you.” 

Her face softened. 

“Now you're talking my language, 
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for he’s risked his life for me more 
than once,” she said feelingly. “But 
all that stuff about the dog won’t go 
with me, for Joe would no more 
breathe my name than——” 

“Now just wait a minute,” he 
pleaded. “You’ve challenged me to 
prove what I’ve said, and I’m going to 
do it, and at the same time I’ll show 
your. motive. But, motive or no mo- 
tive, the meanest thing, I was going to 
say the most fiendish thing, you’ve done 
was the way you frightened Uncle 
Winters last night.” 

At that she broke. Flinging herself 
from the hammock she threw herself at 
his feet, all her bold, callous spirit of 
defiance gone. As she looked up at 
him, shame and contrition alone were 
depicted in her face. 

“Oh, Bob, don’t, don’t,” she cried out 
in a voice of agonized entreaty. “That 
was a rotten thing to do. I can’t hold 
out against you. I admit everything. 
But I’m sorry. I’ wish that I’d been 
killed when that tent fell. Oh, Bob, 
Bob! Try to,understand me. I’ve al- 
ways had such a wild, empty life, and, 
when I came here, I was only half 
tamed. But I’ve never been bad, just 
reckless and wild like the horses I’ve 
snared. I’ve never known what re- 
straint was. They tried it on me at 
that school, and I couldn’t stand for it. 
I shouldn’t have married Mr. Winters, 
but he was so kind, so tenderly thought- 
ful. I never before had known any 
one who was so tender. I was so tired 
of roving, and I wanted, oh, how I 
longed for, a real home. And Miss 
Winters was so sweet and motherly to 
me that I felt that life here would be 
the only heaven I could ever know. 

“I didn’t love Mr. Winters, and I 
told him so, but I promised to play: fair 
with him, just as long as he gave me a 
square deal. It was to be fifty-fifty. 
And when I promised to marry him I 
honestly believed we’d both be happy. 
Then, after the wedding, after I was 
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cinched for fair——” She paused and 
slowly drew one hand across her fore- 
head. “I don’t know how I managed 
to stand those days. There was noth- 
ing to do but think about the mess I’d 
made. I felt that fate had tricked me, 
just as she has tricked thousands who 
marry in good faith. But I tried e 

“Yes, I know all about your life 
here,” Bob said, as he gently raised her 
to her feet and placed her back in her 
hammock. “I know what you - 

“You think that you do,” she cor- 
rected unsteadily. “But some things 
must be lived before they can be un- 
derstood. Why, Bob, I never had a 
wedding tour. Now, can you beat that! 
But I didn’t make a kick. Mr, Winters 
was worried sick over his horses, for 
the glanders was simply awful in this 
county. When everything was all right 
again I tried to get him to go some- 
where, just little outings, you know, but 
I couldn’t budge him. He _ simply 
couldn’t understand my side. Then 
things began to get on my nerves for 
fair, and I got desperate. ~~ 

“There were times when I was right 
on the edge of hiking out, but some- 
how I didn’t do it. Then, one day, I 
thought about having premonitions, and 
I began to talk about feeling that some- 
thing bad was going to happen. I kept 
this up for a while, but, as it didn’t 
cut any ice, I finally made up my mind 
to make something happen. One day I 
took out my gorilla make-up and put it 
on. Right then I saw my chance. The 
old, wild desire to frighten people got 
a cinch on me, and I couldn’t break 
away. I was crazy to do something 
daring. I was willing to take any risk, 
anything to give vent to my feelings 
and make Mr. Winters think that this 
was no place to live in. 

“You were right when you said I had 
a motive in doing what I have! And 
you were right when you told me I’m a 
born actress. I ought to have gone on 
the stage. But, believe~me, I wasn’t 
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acting all the time, for there were days 
when I really was heartbroken. Well, 
one afternoon I yielded to the impulse. 
Mrs. Woodburn was always hateful to 
me, but I never told Mr. Winters. One 
day when I was riding she set her dog 
on me, and he bit Breeze, my Breeze! 
She didn’t know that I saw her do it. 
I had no compunction about killing that 
dog, but I didn’t try to hurt either of 
the women I grabbed. I meant only 
$m”? 

“Perhaps you didn’t mean to harm 
Uncle Winters,” + Bob interjected 
grimly. “But all the same you came 
mighty near ey 

The look of pain he read in her ex- 
pression, as she raised her face to him, 
silenced him. He knew she was no 
longer acting. ; . 

“No, no, no,” she cried, the presence 
of a great fear showing on her face and 
sounding in her voice. “I can’t bear 
to think of that! But, I didn’t mean 
to do him any harm, I meant only to 
give him a good scare and force him 
to go away. But I didn’t choke him, I 
just pushed him back on the pillow. 
No, I didn’t choke him. Don’t- think 
that of me! He fainted the minute he 
felt my arm. He thought that e 

“Just what you meant for him to 
think,” Bob broke in sharply. There 
was a look of disgust on his face. 
“That was the most unholy, the most 
brutally loathsome thing that I’ve ever 
heard of. You haven’t any more hu- 
man feeling than the beast you pre- 
tended to be. You “ 

She partly raised herself from the 
hammock, her hands tightly clasped be- 
fore her. “Don’t! Don’t! Not that 
from you,” she pleaded in a voice that 
was scarcely heard. “Oh, Bob! Can't 
you understand! I’ve always lived a 
wild, free life, and here I was in 
prison! It drove me mad. But I——” 

“T’ve tried to make myself feel that 
you weren’t accountable, but I can’t,” 
he retorted bitterly. “You knew what 
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you were about from the start, and 


“Oh, it’s easy enough for you to play 
the little silver angel, and to see nothing 
in me but badness,” she charged, half 
in reproach, half in a sudden flare of 
her old spirit of defiance. “But just 
‘ wait until you’ve been away from your 
nursery long enough to get half the 
bumps I’ve had. You won’t be able to 
play much of a tune on your little harp, 
but you'll know a lot’ more, and you'll 
understand what I’ve——” 

His expression lost its severity, and 
he was moyed by the spirit of compas- 
sion. “I see a lot of good in you, more 
perhaps than you realize,” he broke in, 
speaking gently, yet with conviction. 
“T’ve heard of the way you risked your 
life when you saved Miss Winters and 
Uncle Winters, and I’ve seen enough of 
you to know that, if you’d been given 
a fair chance at the start, you’d have 
been different. Any one who’s as good 
to animals as you are can’t be all to the 
bad. I don’t blame you for killing that 
dog, for, if he’d bitten a horse I loved; 
I'd have felt as you did. But at the 
same time es 

“Yes, yes, I’ve done wrong, and I 
know it. I’ve known it right along, 
even when I’ve been just about half 
crazy,” she cried, anticipating his 
charge. “But I wouldn’t have kept on 
doing what I have. I knew that I 
wouldn’t, the minute Mr. Winters 
fainted. That brought me to my senses. 
I thought he was dead, and I’d meant 
only to give him a big scare. And, do 
you know that I came within an ace of 
shooting myself, right then and there. 
I don’t know why I didn’t. When you 
came intOsthe room I had to.act my 
little part, but I was all in. I'll always 
be miserable. I can’t forget what I’ve 
done.” Her voice became so choked 
with emotion that she could not go on. 
Then, no longer able tq control herself 
and yielding to the pain that was eating 
mto her heart, she suddenly cried out: 


“Oh, Bob, don’t say that I have no 
heart. Don’t say that. The way you 
can make me suffer is all the proof I 
need. Why I’m all heart. You’d know 
it if you could only understand.” 

He allowed his gaze to wander, not 
daring to look at her. At that moment 
he could not have formed his words. 
But he listened in surprise and with a 
new sense of pain. Fortified as he was 
with the knowledge of what she had 
done he could not find it in his heart 
wholly to condemn her, for he knew 
that she had been beset by conditions 
strong enough to have overcome a na- 
ture far less reckless than hers. 

“When you came everything changed 
for me,” she went on appealingly, “I 
never realized until then that life could 
be so wonderful. Of course I—I knew 
how hopeless it was, but for all that it 
was good to have you here. You see, 
we-all needed you. Then one day you 
spoke about going away. That was 
more than I could bear. The thought 
that I’d have to drag out an existence 
here, with things just as they’d always 
been made me try to frighten Mr. Win- 
ters into hiking out. Oh, Bob, why 
couldn’t he have been young like you! 
Then he’d have understood, and all this 
rotten business never would have hap- 
pened. Why did you ever come into 
my life, only to let me know what I’d 
lost, and then see me degraded! Oh, 
Bob, Bob, why couldn’t it have been 
Jarden who found me out? I wouldn’t 
have suffered doubly, as I do now.” 

“T don’t know why fate brought me 
here, unless it was to try to do you a 
good turn,” he answered, realizing the 
weakness of his position and wishing 
that that same fate had chosen some 
one better able than he to perform that 
friendly service. “And now that 
you’ve owned up to the part you’ve 
been playing I’ll tell you that I’ve had 
a long talk with Joe. Before I forget 
it, he isn’t so crazy, after all. The 
shock of what he’s just been going 
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through has been the best thing that 
could have happened to him. The doc- 
tor who visits the jail is sure he can 
bring him around all right. I was with 
Joe this morning, and he told me——” 

She recoiled as if struck, then 
quickly leaned forward, her eyes 
flashing doubt. “Joe Prenton—be- 
trayed ” she began slowly. 

“Not on your life!” Bob broke in 
eagerly. “He’d go to the chair before 
he’d tell any one else what he told me, 
and he did that to help me save you... I 
made a clean breast of everything that 
I’ve learned about you both and of 
everything I’ve discovered here. When 
I told him that I needed his -help in 
order to save you he 4s 

“To save me?” she asked, her beau- 
tiful, startled eyes fixed upon him. 

“That’s the way I put it up to him, 
and he took me at my word,” Bob ex- 
plained half diffidently, “You see, 
when I started on this case I didn’t 


have any idea where I was going to 


land. I know what I ought to do, and 
yet I’m not so sure about it. The worst 
that you did to those two women was 
to frighten them. That was a rotten 


thing to do, but they’re all right now. 


I don’t feel that it’s up to me to de- 
nounce you. All I started out to do 
was to find who or ‘what was causing 
all the rumpus. If I go ahead now and 
tell all I know, Uncle Winters will 
suffer. That would be wrong. I guess 
I haven’t much use just now for jus- 
tice. I might feel differently if they’d 
take off the blindfold and give her a 
chance to see everybody concerned. I 
don’t believe she’d punish you and at 
the same time break dear, old Uncle 
Winters’ heart.” He paused impres- 
sively and, looking at her earnestly, 
said: “Will you give me your word of 
honor that i 

“My word of honor,” she repeated 
brokenly. “Then you haven’t lost all 
faith in me? You still believe in me, 
just a little? Please say you do.” 


“Yes, and I won’t ask you to give me 
your word,”. he answered hoarsely. 
“You know what you ought to do. 
Uncle Winters hasn’t giver you a 
square deal, but that’s all past now. He 
believes in you, and if I were to expose 
you I’d simply kill him. I know that 
you have it in you to make up for the 
harm you’ve done, and I’m going to 
give you a chance to do it.” _~ 

“T will,” she declared solemnly, and 
he knew that she would keep her 


“promise. 


“Tt won’t be nearly so hard as what 
you had to do when you fooled us all,” 
he said half lightly, in the way of of- 
fering encouragement, rather than in 
an attitude of reproach. “Really, when” 
I look back and think over the way in 
which you carried out your scheme, I 
begin to wonder if you’re not, after all, 
more than half superwoman. Why, the 
way 24 

“But there wasn’t anything hard 
about it,” she broke in. “A lot of stunts 
aren’t as hard as they look to the chap 
who doesn’t know how they’re done. 
After I’d thought out how to fool 
everybody, by first fooling the hounds, 
the rest was easy. Any one could have 
done what I did, any one with nerve. 
If I hadn’t thought of aniseed 1 
couldn’t have done a blessed thing. You 
see I simply had to keep those hounds 
guessing and aniseed did the trick.” As 
she finished a look of fear came into 
her eyes. “Now that you know about 
me I’m almost afraid that Jarden——” 

“He may, or may not, suspect you, 
butedon’t get frightened if he does. Just 
keep your head. I’ll know how to mar- 
age him. I’ve been on_his track. I’m 
going to see that Joe’s set fee, so don't 
worry about him. Uncle Winters and 
his sister are asleep now. When they 
wake up please tell them that I got @ 
message that made me leave in a hurry. 
Make it a case of business, sickness, 
death, anything you want! Thank them 
for all that they’ve done for Jim and 
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me and tell them that I’ll surely write. 
He braced himself and held out his 
hand. “You’ve got a lot of good in 
you. You can make up for everything. 
You’ve got every chance in the world. 
You—Uncle Winters will surely take 
you away. Good-by!” 

Grasping his hand she looked at him 
and smiled, while her eyes filled with 
tears that were not feigned. She was 
suffering, yet she gave no sign of the 
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anguish she was bravely hiding. He 
was her one great influence for good, 
and she knew she was not to see him 
again, 

“Thank you, Bob,” she murmured. 
“Good-by !” 

She watched him until he disap- 
peared through the door, then, with a 
suppressed little cry, she picked up a 
carnation which had dropped from his 
lapel. 


THE END. 
Ee 
DETECT FRAUD IN PAINTINGS 


EALERS in fake “old masters” will have their businesses greatly curtailed 

if prospective purchasers insist that X rays be taken of the paintings offered 

for sale. Recently the Photographic Society held in Paris an exhibition of radio- 
graphs which revealed several frauds in the field of art. 

Old painters, according to the Photographic Society’s experts, made a liberal 
use of asphaltum, or bitumen, in their colorings, and this is impervious to the 
X ray. The modern painter does not use it, and consequently his work vanishes 
under the X ray. 

For instance, a radiograph of a picture supposed to be by Van Ostade, 
which looks every inch an ‘old master,” and has generally been accepted as such, 
depicts Dutch peasants frolicking. But beneath the X ray the peasants and 
their surroundings vanish, and nothing remains save traces of a picture of a 
farmyard scene, on which the modern forgery was painted. 

A most curious case is that of a genuine Madonna. The photograph shows 
a picture of the late Italian school, but the radiograph shows that once the 
picture had a serious accident, because it must have been cut in two and then 
the pieces put together again and the necessary restoration effected. The restora- 
tion work disappears in the radiograph, and its place is shown by a broad white 


band going across the picture. 


FIRST WOMAN POLICE CAPTAIN 


CCORDING to Clara Burnside, of Indianapolis, the only woman police captain 
in the United States, women’s moral standards have declined during recent 
years. 

“Women have demanded equal rights and privileges with men,” she said. 
“Although indications are that, instead of men coming up to women’s moral 
Standards, women have come down to men’s, this is only the inevitable swing of 
the pendulum to extremes, which occurs before all great equalizations.”’ 

Captain Burnside predicted the near future would show an improvement in 
women’s morals. 
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Dougal, the"Moat Farm’ Murderer 
4 Oliver Madox Hueffer 


Author of ‘‘Diane of the Avenue,’’ etc. 


do not as a rule boast of our 
acquaintance with murderers, 

unless we are judges, detec- 

tives, or prison wardens. It 

was my lot at one time to have more 
than a bowing acquaintance with a man 
who was a murderer, even while I knew 


him—though the fact was not estab- 
lished for some years later—whose his- 
tory and subsequent fate inculcated a 


lesson the recollection of which has 
never been without its uses. 

Some fifteen years ago I was living 
in London, and, the trade of journalism 
being almost as wearing in Fleet Street 
as in Newspaper Row, New York, I 
became the tenant of a little cottage in 
the country wherein to catch a breath 
of fresh air at week-ends or whenever 
circumstances made it possible. It was 
a lonely little place in Kent, at the top 
of a long hill, looking down upon West- 
erham, about thirty miles from London. 
I rented it, for a very modest sum, from 
a Mr. Dougal, who had an office near 
Charing Cross. 

This Mr. Dougal carried on the curi- 
ous trade of advertising for lost heirs, 
giving them such information about 
wills under which they might conceiv- 
ably benefit as came his way, and getting 
his reward in the shape of a percen- 
tage on whatever they recovered. It was 


not, I think, a very reputable business; 
it was certainly open to obvious disad- 
vantages from the heir’s point of view, 
especially if he made any payments in 
advance. But apparently Mr. Dougal 
profited by it sufficiently to indulge in 
real-estate speculations, in the course of 
which Te acquired’ a considerable tract 
of land on Westerham Hill for the pur- 
pose of founding what nowadays we 
would call a “Garden Suburb.” It was 
not successful, and at the time of my 
tenancy no villas had been erected ; the 
cottages on the estate were for the most 
part old buildings—as was mine—which 
had been there for long years before 
Mr. Dougal obtained possession of 
them. 

Living as he did in London, Mr. 
Dougal required some kind of manager 
or bailiff to look after them and his 
tenants. He had a brother, a one-time 
sailor, who was both out of a job and 
under a cloud, and he gave him the po- 
sition with a very small salary attached 
to it. This brother, whose name, as 
recall it, was George, was, to outward 
seeming, a commonplace fellow enough, 
but not unamiablee .He was @ 
stout, hulking person of perhaps forty, ° 
with a short, but untidy, beard, a de 
cided taste for liquor, and one feature 
which was more or less outstanding—@ 
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pair of uncommonly bright eyes with 
something of a twinkle in them, which, 
at the time, at any rate, I supposed 
to indicate a sense of humor. 

He was always ready to make himself 
useful, and was really a handy man 
to have about the place, painting the 
garden gate, mending a damaged bi- 
cycle, bringing up- supplies from the 
- town, and so forth; and always with 
a cheerful willingness that made his 
services the more acceptable. It was 
darkly supposed that he had in some 
way been on the wrong side of the law, 
had even “done time” for some offense 
or other—village opinions wavered be- 
tween petty larceny and forgery—but I 
personally regarded such stories as the 
usual tittle-tattle of village life and 
largely based upon the fact that he 
drank too much, and did not attend 
either church or chapel. 

At the time of which I speak, a crime 
popularly known at the time as the 
“moat farm murder,’ aroused intense 
interest, not only in England, but on 
both sides of the Atlantic, alike from 
the “romantic” circumstances attaching 
to it, and from the dramatic way in 
which it was at last brought to light. 

The victim was a middle-aged maiden 
lady of a type almost peculiarly confined 
to the Anglo-Saxon race. She was pos- 
sessed of some private means—about 
fifteen hundred dollars a year, I think 
—which she devoted almost, entirely 
to Continental travel. You ean— 
or could before everything was topsy- 
turvy seven years ago—find hundreds 
of her type in the boarding houses or 
cheaper hotels of fifty watering places 
and resorts in France, Italy, and else- 
where, living incredibly lonely lives, 
from which, however, they seemed to 
derive some enjoyment not very com- 
prehensible to other people. They were 
more or less cut off from their families 
—when they had any—with few or no 
friends and only such acquaintances as 
they picked up in passing from one 
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cheap boarding house to another. When 
at last they died it was to be supposed 
they simply faded out of existence 
without any one being the wiser; per- 
haps some distant nephew or niece won- 
ders why they have not heard from 
Aunt Jane for so long—and no more 
is said or thought of them. : 

A very typical example of this class 
was the lady who, as some of her rela- 
tives who were brought into painful 
prominence at the time of the murder 
trial may still be living, I will call Miss 
K. She had few relatives beyond a 
nephew and niece or so with whom 
she scarcely ever corresponded; the 
greater part of her time she spent on 
the Continent. She had a life interest 
in certain property held by trustees, the 
annuity from which was regularly paid 
into her account with a Lombard Street 
bank and a receipt as regularly signed 
by her. She drew checks at regular 
intervals, which she usually cashed at 
the hotels and boarding houses where 
she was known. If they heard from 
her once a year, her relatives and trust- 
ees were satisfied; for any more inti- 
mate dealings she might as well have 
never existed. 

Years passed without incident. If he 
ever thought about a customer so im- 
personal, her bank manager may have 
noticed that for some reason she seemed 
to have abandoned her Continental ex- 
istence and taken up her abode in the 
county of Essex, on the east of Lon- 
don. That is to say most of the checks 
she drew were cashed in the town of 
Thaxsted and others in its neighbor- 
hood. Also she seemed to be spending 
rather more money than formerly. 
Thitherto she had seldom spent her 
whole income, but for some time past 
she was in the habit of drawing not 
only the whole amount of her income, 
but even of making inroads on the sav- 
ings she had already accumulated. This 
was not, however, to any remarkable ex- 
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tent, nor did she ever overdraw her 
account. The receipts for her dividends, 
forwarded to her through the bank, 
were always returned duly signed. 

Only one real change seemed to have 
come over her ordinary habit of life; 
she had entirely abandoned even her 
formerly rare letters to her relatives. 
As a matter of fact they thought very 
little about this. When you are in the 
habit of hearing from some one only 
perhaps once in twelve months, you are 
not wildly alarmed if you do not hear 
for eighteen. She was a lady of some- 
what uncertain temper, as are others of 
her years and mode of life; no doubt 
her relatives thought she had taken of- 
fense at some imaginary grievance, and 
would write again when she had got 
over it, in due time. 

About the second year of my tenancy 
of the cottage in Kent something un- 
usual did happen in connection with 
Miss K, For some time she had stopped 


drawing on her banking account entirely. * 


This was not the first time such a thing 
had happened, and the bank officials 
thought very little about it. There was 
perhaps fifteen hundred or two thou- 
sand dollars to her credit, when one day 
a man called at the bank and presented 
a check, preperly signed by her, draw- 
ing out the whole sum standing to her 
credit. He was a big, rather untidy man, 
with a short but ill-trimmed beard, and 
no outstanding features beyond a pair 
of rather light, humorous eyes. He was 
not unknown to the paying-teller, hav- 
ing once or twice before presented 
checks signed by Miss K., though for 
considerably smaller sums. 

There seemed no cause for suspicion ; 
the checks was properly signed and the 
signature unexceptionable. The teller 
handed over the amofint. One thing 
struck him rather forcibly, that the pre- 
senter of the check asked that it might 
be paid entirely in gold. He did not 
offer to explain why Miss K. needed 
so much gold, and presumably the cash- 
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ier reflected that people often do ask 
to be paid in gold, and there was no 
reason for refusing. The man with 
the beard thanked him, put the money 
into a small grip which he carried, and 
left the bank. 

Lombard Street is one of the narrow- 
est streets in the old City of London, 
but nevertheless a great deal of traffic 
passes through it during business hours, 
as it makes a convenient short-cut be- 
tween the Mansion House and Leaden- 
hall or Fenchurch Streets. When the 
man with the beard came out of the 
bank he prepared to cross the street, 
to make his way toward Cornhill. It 
seems that he was preoccupied, for he 
did not notice a fast hansom which was 
approaching close to the curb—it was 
in the days before taxicabs—and was 
on the point of stepping off the sidewalk 
right under the wheels. 

A policeman stood beside him on the 
edge of the sidewalk. Seeing that the 
beared man was in imminent danger he 
instinctively put out his hand and caught 
him by the shoulder. 

The man turned sharply. Seeing the 
policeman’s uniform, his ruddy face sud- 
denly paled. He uttered some inco- 
herent exclamation, twisted himself 
free, and, turning, ran down the street, 
dodging between the passers-by at his 
best speed. 

Now the policeman was a man with 


_ his wits about him—the best men of the 


city police are employed in and about 
the financial center of the city, With- 
out wasting time on speculation he fol- 
lowed the fugitive and, being the bet- 
ter runner, very soon came up with him 
and demanded*an explanation. Dougal 
—for it was no other than my landlord’s 
brother—lost his head altogether. In- 
stead of replying, he dealt the policeman 
a sharp blow in the face and again en- 
deavored to escape. The inevitable re- 
sult followed ; he was arrested and taken 
to the Mansion House police station, to 
explain his behavior. He was by that 
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time almost in a state of nervous col- 
lapse—no one could tell why, as he could 
or would say nothing. His traveling 
bag was opened, and the first thing that 
met the eye was the gold he had just 
drawn from the bank, fastened, as is 
the custom, in neat rouleaux, and the 
whole inclosed. in a bag bearing the 
name and address of the bank. 

Dougal was detained as a suspicious 
character while inquiries were made. It 
was very soon discovered that the money 
had been drawn from Miss K.’s account, 
and the obvious question arose: What 
had become of Miss K.? ~ In the ab- 
sence of any other clew, reference was 
had to her nephew, who, ‘it appeared, 
had heard nothing of her for months 
past. Nor were her trustees better in- 
formed, except that the receipts for her 
dividends had been returned punctually, 
bearing her signature. Other clews were 
followed, including the information ob- 
tained from the bank, that many of her 
checks had been cashed in Essex. 

It surprises many Americans visiting 
England for the first time to discover 
that there are in it districts, only a few 
miles from great cities, which are yet 
almost as lonely and remote as anything 
to be found in, say, the woods of Maine. 
Particularly is this the case—or was 
seven years ago, and I doubt if it has 
changed since the great catastrophe—in 
certain parts of Essex, which yet is so 
close to the metropolis as to include 
some of its most crowded outer sub- 
urbs. This was largely due to the long 
period of agricultural depression, when 
whole districts of the country went out 
of cultivation altogether, partly also to 
the general tendency to drift from the 
country districts to the great towns, 
which is causing anxiety in America, 
also. It very-soon became clear that 
Miss K, had been living in one of the 
loneliest of these lonely districts, in an 
old farmhouse miles from anywhere, 
the loneliness of which was accentuated 
by the fact that it was surrounded by 

\ 


a wide water-filled moat dating irom 
medieval days when the farm had been 
a fortified manor house. . Later it was 
discovered that the tenant of the farm- 
house was no other than Dougal, and 
that he himself had lived there and 
shared the house with her. 

I do not propose to go at length into 
the details of the subsequent trial, which, 
as I have said, struck the public imagi- 
nation and became one of the most 
noted causes célébre of the time. In 
brief it was proved that Dougal had 
in some way made the acquaintance of 
his victim and had exercised over her 
the fascination which men of his type 
sometimes exercise over women, no 
longer young, of a more educated class 
than themselves. He had set to work 
in the first place merely to obtain money 
from her, but, finding her increasingly 
unwilling to part with her little fortune, 
he decided to make away with her. In- 
ducing her to accompany him to the 
lonely farmhouse, which he rented for 
the purpose with her own money, he 
there murdered her and sank the body 
in the moat, where it was subsequently 
discovered by the police. 

Having in the meantime found plenty 
of opportunity of studying her signa- 
ture and learning her exact financial cir- 
cumstances, he began forging her name 
to checks even before her death. It 
may indeed have been that he only de- 
cided upon killing her as a result of 
some discovery which she had made 
of one of these forgeries, and of her 
threats to denounce him, Whether or 
no, after her death he continued to forge 
and cash checks in her name without 
arousing any suspicion, and might never 
have been discovered at all, but for his 
own loss of nerve. 

It seemed that for some time past 
he had been growing increasingly appre- 
hensive that inquiries might be made 
for her, and at last, the strain grow- 
ing too much for him, he decided to 
realize all that he could and leave the 
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country with it. This -he would almost 
certainly. have done without any diffi- 
culty, had not the policeman’s hand 
acted as the finger of destiny and vin- 
dicated, for the thousandth time, the 
old adage that “murder will out.” 

In due course Dougal paid the pen- 
alty for his crime, and thereafter I had 
to look elsewhere for some one to paint 
my gate and repair my bicycle. But 
for some considerable time, although 
there was no possible doubt about his 
guilt, I found it extremely hard to be- 
lieve that the bluff, good-natured handy 
man had been not’only a murderer, but 
that, all the time of our acquaintance, 
he had been carrying the knowledge of 
that murdered body in the farm moat 
about with him; and that all his merry 
breeziness, the jokes that he had 
cracked, and his careless laughter, had 
been no more than a mask to hide the 
increasing anxiety that was continually 
gnawing at his brain. He must have 
first come under my notice some six 
months after committing the crime; the 
last time I saw him at Westerham Hili 
was ‘on the day before his ill-omened 
visit to the bank; yet all that time I, 
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whose profession as a journalist demands 
that I shall be to some extent at least 
an observer and a judge of men, never 
detected by, so much as a twitch of a 
muscle or note of his voice that he was 
anything but what he seemed; least of 
all that he was the bearer of any kind 
of guilty secret. 

It was a curious fact, much com- 
mented on at the time, that his brother, 
who, as I have said, was not a man of 
any very high principles, so far, at least, 
as his business was concerned, never- 
theless took to his bed and died from 
the shock of his brother’s conviction. 
And despite the convincing thorough- ‘ 
ness with which the crime and every 
step leading up to it were proved against 
the murderer, quite a number of people 
were of much the same opinion as was 
an old lady who lived only a few hun- 
dred yards from my cottage on the way 
to Westerham. “That man a mur- 
derer!” she exclaimed, when she was 
told of the verdict. “Stuff and non- 
sense! Why, the last time I ever saw 
him he fetched me three pails of water 
from the well. I don’t believe a word 
of it.” 


rd 


SHADOW OF HOLDUP ON SHADE 


ON E recent night, as Florenz McCarthy, junior, was preparing to take a bath 

in his home, he looked across an areaway to the adjoining apartment house 
and saw a shadow on a window shade which caused him to hurry out in quest 
of a policeman. The shadow was that of a man with both arms raised above 
his head. : 

Four men had entered the apartment of James A*:3aiastio, in New York, 
where a poker game was in progress, and had ordered the players to stand and 
throw up their hands. Anastastio stood before the window, casting his shadow 
upon the shade. 

While the thieves were searching the pockets of the poker players McCarthy 
ran to Broadway and looked for a policeman. Failing to see one, he returned 
to the apartment house just after the holdup men had completed their work. 
Three of the robbers were. already running ‘up the street. McCarthy met the 
fourth emerging from the house, grappled with him, and tripped him up. “I 
have been robbed and am going for a policeman,” the man said, so McCarthy 
let him go. All the bandits escaped, with about fifteen hundred dollars they 


had taken from Anastastio and his guests. 
& 
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wae Doctor Erank Crane in one of his talks the other day: “The detective 

or mystery story is the most interesting in fiction. In this type of story 

all the fat of literature, including the descriptions, philosophy, preaching, 

also character study and atmosphere, is stripped. Nothing is left but the lean 
meat and the bone of the narrative. 

“For instance, I am here to confess I saved up the last five numbers of the 
Detective Story MAGazine and read in them the other night Carolyn Wells’ 
‘The Luminous Face," 

“It was not ponderous literature, but I was puzzled, amused, and had a good 
time. And it is for that I read novels.” 


Thank you, doctor, thank you for those kind words! And here’s hoping 
each and every one of the other readers of D. S. M. feel the way you do about 
it, for our next issue opens with 


MISS MYSTERY 
By CAROLYN WELLS 


Miss Wells is a master hand at the puzzle type of detective story, and her 
latest is truly puzzling ; that none can deny, 


Next week will also bring you the first of a series of articles by Zoé Beckley, 
who is in Europe finding out what part women play in aiding the police in foreign 
countries. 

Zoe Beckley, as most of you know, is one of our best-known newspaper 
women, and—hist, say it low, and keep it secret!—is now the wife of Joseph 
Gollomb. Joe, by the way, is still abroad and still digging up the ways and means 
of policemen on the other side of the pond. 

The first article by Zoé Beckley is entitled, ‘““Policewomen in Rome.” An- 
other one, just received, which we will give you shortly, tells what Rene Faralicq, 

Sous Chef de Police, Department de la Seine, has to say about the help women 
give him in apprehending criminals. 

Other contributions to the next issue will be “A Kindly Conviction,” by 
Roy W. Hinds; “The Rat Barn,” by Ernest M, Poate; “Conducted Through 
Water,” by Scott Campbell; “Black Feathers,” a complete novelette by Walter 
Pierson. ~ 


Y 








f you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about te step out inte the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
itted In your ity; or if you want te know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 
send Louise Rice, In care of this magazine, specimens ef the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give yeu her expert opinion of them, free of 
charge. 
All communications -will be held in strict confidence. When ission is granted, cases will be discussed In the 
department, with or without the Ilustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 


be revealed. 
Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 
sponsible for them. 

V1. S.—Your faults are that you are too easily turned aside from any 
ambition, that you.are without real ambitions, and that you are entirely too 
sensitive to the criticisms of people who, logically, should mean nothing to you. 
If you will take a pencil and lightly draw a line beneath each letter of your 
words you will see that the result is a wavy line. That means that you need to 
stiffen your backbone. You really have a bit more good taste than is common, 
but I would suspect that you had never had any encouragement on this score, 
since you have no margin on the left and a pronounced one on the right. In 
fact, in a great many ways you are in need of self-encouragement and self-develop- 
ment. There is no single, strongly marked line of talent shown in your writing, 
but this must not discourage you, for there are few of us, indeed, who are 
anything more than honest, and sometimes hard-working mediocrities. Turn your 
attention to whatever comes to hand; your real job is the tending of your char- 
acter’s growth. 





R. A. D.—In a way, I don’t see that you could do anything that would be 
better for you than railroading. You have some tendency to impatience and 
restlessness in your nature which such a career will do something to satisfy. 
am sure that you wouldn’t like clerical work, that you would be a poor salesman, | 
and that farming would bore you to death. You are affectionate and good-hearted, 
You would do well to marry calmly, and, as it were, for friendship, rather than 
on impulse, 


Victor M. O.—People who never think about themselves at all never get 
much beyond the primitive stages of mind and heart, Victor. So don’t worry 
because you find it impossible to keep from thinking about your own character 
and its defects and possibilities. What you do need to avoid is too great an 
absorption in yourself. There is a happy mean in this as in everything. Interest 
yourself in games and in the ordinary affairs of boys of your own age. I don't 
say that you should force yourself into close association with them unless they 
are congenial, but do be careful not to get into that overcritical state of mind 
in which you instinctively pick flaws in everything. Your mind really is unusual, 
and you are inclined to be too conscious of it. Try to use what powers you have, 
and yet to remember that they are God-given—a trust, rather than a possession, and 
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something ‘to be carried with deep humility of heart, as one who would fulfill a 
gracious commission. 


A. DeLuccui.—It depends upon what you mean by an artist, whether you 
could be one or not. If you mean a landscape or portrait painter, I can answer 
you positively, no. If you mean, have you artistic instincts and perceptions, I 
answer, yes. You would do well in anything which requires a good, true eye and 
a certain fine sureness of touch. I believe, for instance, that you would make 
an unusually fine cabinetmaker—one of the old, artistic trades which is again 
becoming fashionable and well paid. But don’t be misled by any delusive or 
unwise talk about the career of a creative artist as best for you. You will fail 
if you try it. The other line and those allied to it offer you great promise, and 
I hope you turn your attention to it. , 


Leon G.—I hope I’m in time to prevent you from wasting money and effort, 
even in the beginning, on an art education. I’m using this illustration of your 
handwriting because it is so typical of the business “hand” in its beginnings, and 
because I am always so astonished that you young folks with such a decided bent 
in one direction-should so often turn, even for a time, to one diametrically opposite, 


ae Fe te Take, ope 
Barer flO atl 
gee SOY EOE aay 


hook cl gor ahivrk . 


For goodness’ sake keep right on with your education and add a business 
course to it. Arrange to interest yourself in merchandising, for which you are 
especially well adapted. 


A. M. S., West Sipe.—My dear girl, how can you be “aged a little” at 
sixteen? But I don’t wonder that “you feel so, and right here I intend to say 
a few words which I devoutly hope your “father, brother, and sisters” will read. 
And those words consist of a vigorous denunciation of a family which will let a 
girl, now sixteen, write me that for some years she has’ been their “housekeeper 
and mother.” The thing is a most outrageous imposition on you, and your father, 
brother, and sisters ought to be heartily ashamed of themselves. “If you are 
wise you will protest against this and declare your intention of getting some 
life for yourself. I’m an advocate of unselfishness, as you know if you read 
this department, but I do hate to see an unselfish person “put upon.” You have 
real ability for business, even to the beginnings of executive ability, and I do 
hope that you go to a business college and arrange to take up that cdreer.. Throw 
off your tendency to yield to what any one you care for asks of you. I fear that 
you have allowed that tendency to make you a bit of a martyr. 


Lincam.—Such antipathies as you mention never receive much encouragement 
from me. Every nation has its faults and its virtues, just as every individual 
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has. Form your opiniens alone, and even without talking overly much to others 
about them. Learn to think, carefully, all around a subject befere committing 
yourself to even a halfway cenviction on it. In this way you will strengthen 
your weaknesses and become more of a power. : 


KeErNOHAN.—I am most positively opposed to early marriages for both 
girls and boys. Among the thousands of letters which I receive each week you 
would be surprised to see how many are from young folks of from twenty to 
thirty who have married too young and now come to me for comfort and advice 
in their troubles. The tendency of education to-day is to prolong youth. In our 
grandfathers’ day a lad of twenty-two or so was supposed to be an accomplished 
man of the world; consequently he was a doddering old man when he was at 
half a century—the time when most of our fine men of the present day are 
really just touching maturity. You are so thoughtful a chap that these serious 
considerations should have great weight with you. No, indeed, it’s not true at 
all that a girl is fully matured mentally at eighteen, That is one of the notions 
that have gone with the tide, along with others, like the one which declared that a 
woman couldn’t threw a baseball. You yourself are not fit for marriage now. 
You are one of those lads who will mature even slower than many. You and 
the girl had better settle into being warm friends who think it likely that they 
= ultimately become lovers, and let things stand like that for a couple of years 
at least. 


SwEETIE.—No, I don’t think you stubborn or high-tempered. Yes, you are 
loving, and you have far more tact and magnetism as personal traits than the 
majority of persons. So far as making a good executive is concerned, you will 
if you train yourself pretty rigorously, but if you mean now, or soon—no. You 
are at present a person of almost no true self-control. That you have ambition 
of a high order is your best trait; that you are far too self-confident and self- 
satisfied is your worst. 


Pe ee 


Persons of your disposition are capable of achieving wonderful success unless 
they happen to stumble into too much success to begin with: What you need is 
to have to climb hard, and to work hard, and to struggle for what you want. A 
person of your disposition needs criticism, not praise. I doubt your success for 
some years, in South America. Such positions as you mention need a mature 
character, 
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Syt. L. C—I’m sorry to criticize you, because I’m afraid it will hurt your 
feelings—but you are something of the type of Sweetie, except that you lack her 
-ambition and are not so well satisfied with yourself. “You are better poised than 
she is, inasmuch as you afe not so greatly without self-control. But you are 
inclined to be tather too easily pleased with yourself, and, mentally, you are 
especially apt to lack that self-study and criticista which all of us need to apply 
to oufselves. Yout disposition is kindly and fiot exactly selfish, but it is not 
really unselfish. Your personality is an exceedingly attractive one, and—do for- 
give me—is rather misleaditig'as to your good qualities. “I estimate you, however, 
as free from vulgarities of mirid and heart, and that is,a great deal. 


A. D. C. L.—It’s really wonderfully encouraging, isn’t it, folks, to see how 
people who are beyotid what we used to call middle age keep their vitality alight 
and their mental faucets shiniftg? Here’s a friend from the Canal Zone who 
is seventy-two and is in active business life. Not much of a quiver about these 
strokes, is there? 


eraweesl AY pie Old 


a 72 fea * 
7: "Lb Ee 


< a 
A 
_ A.D. C. L., you have a character which is not extraordinary but for one 
thing, and that is its moderatioris, which is a ptévailing characteristic, both mental, 
physical, and emotional. 


a 


ALVIN AND Bro.—The four specimens, which are lettered, are not sufficient 
for me to use for stich a serious decision as this that you ask. Memoranda, scraps, 
and figures will give, it is true, the outline of a character, but they will not serve 
as the basis for very complicated delineations. I wotild say that none of these 
four, however, possessed any tremendous talent. Alvin’s writing shows a person 
who is too much given to gloomy moods. You need to open your mental windows, 
Alvin, and let the sweet summer air clear out those old cobwebs of fears and 
worries. Brother is, indeed, rather lacking in true business ability, but he has a 
most tactful personality, and I am not surprised to hear that he has “strange 
suecess” in selling the goods of the firm. It would be a fine thing if you two 
brothers could swap tendencies for a while. 


Ten Strike—How a man of your mental caliber can be reconciled to 
wasting himself as a professional baseball player I can’t imagine. From sontething 
you say, and from your wife’s writing, I suspect that it is to get money for that 
most inefficient and worthless little person. I am always a champion of my own 
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sex, and think that often their faults are due to the great repression which has 
lain on them for so many hundreds of years, but I do declare, Ten Strike, that 
the type of woman to which your wife belongs makes me long to give her a 
good, old-fashioned spanking. So vain—so unwarrantably and inordinately vain! 
So bad-tempered! So lazy! My, if you are a wise man you will go into business, 
get a small home, put her in it, and declare that either she will make a home and 
fulfill her part of the marriage contract, or she will find herself without either. 


SOONERS: 


OLD MAN ACCUSED OF MANY SWINDLES 


OUNT” REYNAUD, a former municipal councilor of Paris, France, is again 

in the toils of the police. For thirty years stories of Reynaud’s escapades 

have had widespread publicity ; now, at the age of seventy-seven years, he is facing 
another prison term. 

His first appearance in Paris was just after the Franco-Prussian war. Al- 
though he arrived in the city in an almost penniless condition, he soon became 
successful, and opened a bank there three years later with another man. Two 
years passed, and then the Paris police closed the bank and arrested Reynaud. 
For several months he was held in jail, but then he was released and exonerated 
from any wrongdoing in connection with the affairs of the bank: 

Reynaud entered politics and was elected a municipal councilor. Soon there- 
after he became involved in a shady financial transaction, and, it is said, would 
have been manhandled by an infuriated mob if the police had not come to his 
rescue. Before he was tried he disappeared, but the court found him guilty, never- 
theless, and sentenced the runaway to ten years in prison. 

In 1904 Reynaud, no longer fearing arrest, returned to I aris from Brussels 
and opened another bank. He promised five hundred per cent profit to all in- 
vestors. Many were duped, but when the bank became insolvent not one person 
could be found who would appear against the promoter. Reynaud left France, 
and, it is believed, spent several years in the Transvaal. : 

When, later, he appeared in England, he was wealthy. After several months 
of negotiations he was extradited to France, and, failing to give a satisfactory 
accounting for the money French investors had intrusted to him, was sentenced 
to prison for six months. 

During the late war Reynaud took the name of “Count de Roskland” and 
opened another get-rich-quick bank, promising fifteen per cent interest a month. 
Again he avoided an accounting by leaving Paris until the anger of his ruined 
clients had abated. 

Recently he was arrested for operating a bucket shop in Paris. The “count” 
begged the police to release him for two weeks. 

“I haven’t done anything yet,” he said. “If you will let me alone I will 
have plenty of money soon. I have started the finest deal of my life. Soon I 
will have ten million francs. Then you can do what you wish with me.” 

His plea was not granted. At seventy-seven he is in jail and is likely to stay 
there for the immediate future. 





EXPERT DETECTIVE ADVICE 


CONDUCTED BY WILLIAM J. BURNS 


Me. William J. Burns fs a et nd criminologist, who fer yoars has beon engaged In the study and investigation of 
crime and criminals, Any ef our ay consult Mr. Burns through this magazine in regard to any matter relating te 
crime and its detection, to Bint» ~-e} pon ng and the protection of fife and property against criminals and other 
evildoers, Letters seeking expert information along these lines should be addressed to the DETECTIVE STORY MA@GA- 
ZINE, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. These letters will be answored personally by Mr. Burns, without charge, if stamp 
for — inclosed; they will be discussed in this department, the names and addresses in all cases to be omitted, when 
so a . 


Where Crime and Insanity Touch 


VERY one interested in criminology soon becomes aware that there are some 
kK, classes of criminals who while committing deeds which are against the 
law are really actuated, at least in part, by delusions and conditions of 
the mental! processes, which are not normal. Of course it is no new thing for 
a criminal to claim insanity as an excuse, but this claim® is exceedingly difficult 
to substantiate when the actions are being shammed. But real mental disorder 
can be detected, even by those who are not physicians, if some attention is given 
to the study of this particular phase, as connected with detective work. 

A physician’s opinion of a case in which the alleged or suspected criminal 
seems to be shamming insanity is of great value, but the detective can often come 
to a pretty shrewd conclusion himself. Really insane and abnormal persons have 
many characteristics which are most difficult for the faker to sham continually. 

The eye which is constantly unsteady, shifting, rolling, darting from side 
to side, and hands and feet always in motion, are signs at which a physician will 
look carefully. If counterfeited, there will. be moments when the shammer will 
be unable to keep them up. On the other hand, a fixed, set, staring eye, combined 
with twitching shoulders and limbs, are very marked characteristics of certain 
insane types. 

A very slack mouth, with a persistent tendency to saliva, is one of the signs 
listed by physicians as marking a temperament of physical and mental disor- 
ganization. 

Some of the new books on psychoanalysis are very informative for the 
detective interested in the insane criminal, and the reports on insanity to be found 
in medical magazines may be read with profit. 

Any detective interested in this branch of study may write me for a list 
of books on the subject, which cannot be published here. 


ANSWERS TO READERS’ QUERIES 


Ricuarp F, Catr.—The duties of a Pullman-car detective are: To ride 
on the train and check the number of passengers occupying upper and lower berths, 
and to note where they board or leave the train; whether or not any cash is 
paid the conductor and how the trainmen act wifh the passengers. Very often 
passengers pay the.conductor to get them a lower berth when they have had to 
take an upper one, and sometimes staterooms are occupied by those who have 
not paid at the office for it, who “arrange” with the conductor for it. The de- 
tective is placed where he is to prevent such things happening. He is expected 
to oversee the porter and to note the cleanliness, courtesy, and alertness of all the 
trainmen. In case of anything happening on the train, such asa passenger being 
robbed, he is on hand. If there is a wreck, he will, if unhurt, at once take steps 
to guard against those, either from the train or ‘adjacent country, who might 
prey on the wounded and dead. His character must be without reproach, and 
tact and the ability to go everywhere and yet remain inconspicuous are indis- 


pensable. 
I do not know of any such officer as a Federal field supervisor, unless you 
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mean the revenue officer whose duty it is to enforce the Volstead Act. In that case, 
the supervisor has charge of a number of men and directs them in their investi- 
gations. . ; ‘ 
Wearing glasses dees not in any way interfere with a man deing detective 
work successfully, except that, if he positively cannot get on without them, it is a 


little more difficult fer him to change his appearance by wearing different clothes 
and hats. 








In Next Week’s Issue 








The Opening Chapters of 


_ Miss Mystery 
By CAROLYN WELLS 
Death from a Stab Wound, in a Locked and Bolted Room, with No Weapons 


Near! Whe Killed Doctor Waring, and How?——This Popular 
Author at Her Best. 


Black Feathers 


Murder Meves in a Mysterious Manner, but Some One Usually Drops 
the Telltale Feather. 


By WALTER PIERSON 








Policewomen in Rome? 


An Interview with the Commissioner of Police of Rome, Who Tells What 
Part Women Don’t Play in Apprehending Criminals in Italy. 


By ZOE BECKLEY 





A Kindly Conviction 


In Which a Prison Sentence Humanizes a Hater of Men. 


By ROY W. HINDS 








Be Sure to Order Your Copy in Advance 




















HOW TO KNOW YOUR NEIGHBOR 


CONDUCTED BY A. T. CRAIG 


Mr. A. T. Craig is a master of the science that makes it possible for us te understand different persons’ natures hy 
studying their facial and bodily characteristics, so that we may know which ef our acquaintances would make congenial 
i which suitable business associates, et cetera. Uniess your case is urgent, Mr. Craig would prefer that 
you wait until his articles treat upon the subject in which you are particularly Interested. However, if you are confronted 
with problems that demand immediate attention, in dealing with some individual, write Mr. Craig fully of the conditions 
which baffle you, give as complete a description of the person in question as you can, and, when possible, Inclose a photo- 
graph. Mr. Craig then will give your case his personal attention. All photographs will be carefully returned, if a 
stamped, addressed envelope, of the proper size for the photograph, is sent. This service is free. 


The Hands—Continued 
e us consider the palm first. Narrow ones are usually found in thin hands, 





with either hot, dry skin or cold, moist skin. It needs no deep thought 
to show us that health, in the best sense, is not indicated by either. 

A narrow palm, even when the skin gives every indication of present health, 
is always indicative of an ancestry in which vitality was not high. Bear in 
mind that we are not considering small palms, but narrow ones: i. e., relatively 
narrow, from the base of the thumb to the opposite edge. Many very small and 
beautiful hands have palms in exquisite proportion. 

The narrow palm is never indicative of generous impulses, though it may 
well be of vehement ones. The narrow palm will always wish to receive rather 
than to give, and as a rule is incapable of deep-seated generosity. It never belongs 
to an exponent of violence, however. The narrow-palmed man does not brow- 
beat his wife and family, but he is very likely to prove a poor and indifferent 
provider and to be guilty of a petty and annoying temper. 

Among criminals’ the narrow-palmed persons are the stool pigeons, as they 
are called; also the poisoners and the confidence men. The gangster and the 
man who kills openly, the bully and the burglar, belong to the broad-palmed type. 

Among women the narrow palm shows jealousy and inability to think accu- 
rately or to act impartially. Mothers with narrow palms are inclined to either 
spoil or neglect their children. The unusually “feminine” type—the woman who 
is more concerned with having a sheltered life than with performing her duties 
of that life—is apt to show this narrow palm, often with long and graceful fingers. 

The broad palm, which is all but square, is the sign of animal strength, of 
animal appetites, and of the tendency toward a violent nature. 

Work alone will not give this. It will broaden a palm somewhat, but not 
even generations of laborers will impart the broad palm, as any one can see who 
will take*the pains to look at the hands of a few hundreds of: typical manual 
workers whose ancestry leads back through lines of the same kind of work. The 
narrow palm and the oval palm will be found there, too, while the square palm 
is often found in the sons of houses which have known no work for untold 
generations. The hands of a great many monarchs have been broad-palmed. 

With this broad type we are sure of at least the foundation for health— 
vitality. These persons survive even organic diseases and are not easily killed 
by wounds or malnutrition. 

_ The very broad palm is. always possessed by an aggressive nature. There~ 
is no modification of this rule. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENTS SENTENCED TO BUY KNIVES 


HREE boys who entered a hardware store in Tampa, Florida, recently and 

__ Stole several. pocketknives, received a novel sentence for their crime. Judge 
Pitteway of the juvenile court ordered that the boys save their money to buy 
a pocketknife for each boy in the local children’s home, and that they purchase 
the knives from the storekeeper they had robbed. 








UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


N going over the scrapbook of the late Inspector Steele, authority on cryptog- 
I raphy in the police department of one of our large cities of the East for 
many years, I discovered a unique problem which I thought would be of 
particular interest here. It is presented to you as this week’s mental gymnastic 
stunt. 
Before we get into the problem itself it would be well to mention a friendship 
which existed between the elderly and thoroughly likable old inspector and 
a well-known criminal lawyer who, for reasons that are fairly obvious, we shall 
call by a nom de plume—Robert Smith. The bond that drew them together in 
the beginning of their relationship was a common interest in ciphers and every- 
thing connected with them. But as each came to know the other, and to appreciate 
the fine qualities of mind and character which each possessed, their association 
grew into a warm personal friendship. - 

Often Mr. Smith sought the companionship of the lonely inspector, who, 
by the way, was without kin; the pair attended theaters, thé opera, and_ other 
gatherings in each other’s company; in fact, a great deal of their social life was 
lived together. 

It was a favorite “stunt” of Smith to write out ciphers of his own invention, 
to give the veteran cryptographer a whack at anew one; much of his correspond- 
ence was catried on with the inspector in just this way. So the inspector was 
not surprised when he received a cryptic reply to an invitation to an arts club 
dinner. 

Smith sent his—well, to tell you would eliminate the necessity for your solv- 
ing the cryptic writing; let’s say he sent his regrets or his acceptance—in three 
sections, in three successive days. The answer cannot be obtained without all 
three sections; one is entirely meaningless standing alone. 

The first section to reach the inspector was this: 


COETECS 
SPFIITTRRAT) 


On the second 
I OK i ey 
oe BE TYMA 
OARLFEOH 
And here is the third section: 
AFIHNRGFALCPAE 
ILTIEEUVTCEICR 
SFLOEOYROTNSTR 


Next week’s issue will contain the answer. 


came this: 


M 
a 


day 
OP 
AE 


The first paragraph in last week’s article was written by simply spelling each 
word backward; the second paragraph was a plain substitution cipher, using fof 
substitutes the letter in the alphabet that immediately preceded the letter in the 
text; the third paragraph was enciphered by a very simple form of “route” 
transposition—every five words were transposed in sequence; and the fourth 
paragraph was really not “enciphered” at all. The words were merely run into 
one another. This should have been a very easy problem for you; d’you find it so? 





This department, ted Ii 
ISSING 2.2 ee ee Be 
J Ad ore aehom they ‘have lost to Pereses oe n in eotting” i" “touch with 


While it will use your name in the pete. ye ~will print your sm ged 
“blind” if you prefer. in sending “‘blind’’ FA, you m yf ree, ai ohare se tha 
. ean for ward promptly 2 ms reee rome ioe right te valet ony 4% that ‘cooms i us 


any letters that may come for you. 
if it can be aveided, please do not send us a een Del post-office address, for experience has proved ont 


very” 
re not specific as to address often have wal that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not fou 


8 AY 
When you hear from the person you are a that we may take ir notic 
Sow, readers, help those whose friends or pos = 9 are missing, as you would like ‘to be h elped i if you were In a similar 


WARNING. —Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or tel le * , 
eetera, until you are absolutely certain” that the author of suc f fh telegram ‘or letter ow gn yee oF 4 e's 





EneTAOn, HARMON 8. N.—He was last ngees from on McCALLAN, MARY and LILY, whe left Belfast, Ire- 

September 12, 5, at Phoenix, Seon: land, nearly thi years ago, Mary going to New York 

circus oe town that day, and it w: and Lily to B lyn. Their brother "would like to hear 

pga d gone East with = igned w rom them. Charlie McCallan, 212 Lyon Street, Ottawa, 
name, but not signed b; Ontario, Canada. 

oon Chadron, Nebraska. 


place, with a request that he come McGEE, doped was tot heard of in 1918, when 
came back unclaimed, and no news has f he was living at ‘ontain, Kansas. Infermation as to 
his whereabouts ‘eit o highly appreciated by his mother, 
Mrs. T. B. Atkison, 419 Second Avenue, Benton, Arkansas. 


wees. sheen, formerly of M Russia, and last 
heard “Boston Store” in Oklahoma, in 1900. 
His aaa adseens ig wanted by Robert Ellis, care of 
this magazine, 


SWAN, seqeat W.—In 1908 he went to Toronto, 
from Falkirk, Scotland. In 1912 
railroad in 
His son would be glad to hear from 
r from any one who can give him his address. John 
Re "9712 Fourth Avenue West, Seattle, Washington. 


WOODWORTH, EDWIN. —He left his home in Brooklyn, ne wem. OLIVER NATHANIEL.—He left his daughter’s 

New York, im 1914. He is ‘eee three years old, five ome three years ago, saying that he was going to his 
et Charlie’s, but he never reached there. He was 

feet four inches tall, with brown hair and hazel eyes. It 

is thought that he may have enlisted. Any information where all trace ef him was lost. 

that will help to find him will give great happiness to d so do all his rela- 

his widen brother, Joseph V. Woodworth, care of this 

magaz 


MAJOR, PATRICK WEBB.—He disappeared on_ the 
evening of December 15, 1920, at Kings Mountain, North 
Carolina. He was complaining of feeling ill that morn- 
ing, and it is thought that he may have suffered a lapse 
of memory, and may be in nt e, or 
was no reason 


Money was sent to 


for her long-lost son. Mrs, Caroline \Hayes, care of this 


magazine 


CUMMINGS, ELMER.—He has been away from 


! Be home with 
adil over four “tg mp Ww: , rking on the 


oo let his people know where h 
will be gratefully received by his mother 
Cummings, 2656 Moss Avenue, Los “angeles, California. 


n ly 
appreciated by his daughter, Mrs. Elgy C. Bonnell, 403 


Hillsdale Drive, Warren, Ohio. 


BUREN, seonrn LESTER.—He left home in Ta- 
coma, Washington, 1917, and was last heard of in 
Omaha, Nebraska,’ pm. he intended to join the navy. 
It is not known whether he did so or not. He is tall and 
slender, with dark hair and brown eyes. He is about 





emo 
may be known by another n 
for his leaving home. 
ten inches tall, weighs one hundred and 
has gray eyes, fair complexion, an h 


powder-burn mark at the bridge of his nose. At the time 
of his disappearance he wore a Clemson class ring_ and 
&@ watch with initials J. W. M. engraved inside. He is 
& Mason, Elk, an a, Ose Fellow. “Please address any in- 
formation to 8S. White, Palmetto Detective Bureau, 
Rock Hill, South Gxnsline. 


RAY, NIOMA MATILDA.—She was last heard of at 
Liberal, Kansas, between seven and eight years ago. She 
is twenty-five years old. Her brother, who is now 

would like very much to hear from her, and will greatly 
appreciate any information that will help him to communi- 
cate with her. V. B. Ray, care of this magazine. 


BEERENS, LOUIS.—He is about forty years old, Lg 
feet six inches tall, with fair mustache and brown ey 
He is Belgian and was discharged from the Fifty-fifth Bat. 
talion, Canadian tae tage Any news of him will be greatly 
appreciated. S., care of this magazine; 


CLARK, LOUIS B.—He is about thirty- a years old, 
and w*s last heard from about nine years o. He was 
in the army and served in the Philippines. “After his re- 
tum he spent some time in the Western States, looking 
for gold, and may be in some mining town. His sister 
Would be very grateful for any news of him. Miss Josie 
Clark, 1306 Seventh Avenue, Belle Plains, Lowa. 


SPEARSE, RALPH.—In 1908 he was left in the care of 
& woman in Grand Marais, Michigan, named Mrs. Rich- 
atis, when his father and his two brothers, Floyd and 
Clifford, left there for Spokane, bh erm His grand- 

r’s name is Roundtree. If he sees this he is asked 
to write to his brother, who will be grateful to any one 
who will be good enough to give him news of him 
fava L. Spearse, 409 West Granite Street, Butte, Mon- 

a. 


KNIGHT, WILLIAM JACKSON, formerly of Arkansas, 
and last seen in New Orleans. Any one knowing his ad- 
7 will do a favor by sending it to D. 8., care of this 

agaz' 


stARRIN, ANDREW. who, in 1869, lived in Albany, 
York, and left his home when he was about sixteen 
years old. H an errand to the corner 
He left his mother, six 

be now about sixty- 
, any infocus tion that would help to find 
what became of him would be by 


Dp 
Alice Walsh, 203 1-2 First Street, Portland, Oregon 


GRACE: i ee write to me. I want to hear from 
you.—A. L. 


suena VERA.—She was last heard from at Savan- 
nah, Georgia, in October, . Her presént address is 
wanted by K. N. Heath, P. 0. Box 824, Mobile, Alabama. 


HALSELL, PRESS, formerly a lieutenant in the Thirty- 
fourth Infantry, Seventh Division, who left the regiment 
in 1918, at Fort Bliss. It is thought that he is now in 
the navy. There is news awaiting him that will interest 
him, and information that will help to find his present 
address will be appreciated by E. 8. 0O., care of this 
magazine, 


BRYSON, HARRY.—He was last heard of in Chicago. 
His mother is very anxious to hear from him, and will 
appreciate any information that will help her to know 
if he living or dead. Please write to Mrs. James 
Moore, care of this magazine, 


DURANT, FRED, A. R. D. 329, Camp Travis, Texas. 
Other members of the military police who were at that 
depot with me when I - wes and — rs the 
veterinary corps at 329, same cai 
write to Gustave L, "Lelioy. “Box ‘13, National, 
Home, Kansas. 


O’LEAR, MARTIN.—He was last’ heard of in Butler, 
Pennsylvania, 918, and all efforts to find him since 
that time have failed. He is twenty-four years old, about 
six feet tall, of heavy build, and has brown hair. He was 
in the State police. "7 any information about him that will 
help to find him will be most thankfully appreciated by 
his brother, Frank O’Lear, Haute, Pennsylvania 


DUFFY, PATRICK E.—Please come at once. I need 
age nesly and cannet understand why you went away.— 


Please 
Military 


PICKERT, JACK A., formerly of Quantico, Virginia, 
al NETTIE BENTBONE, are asked to write to an old 
friend, B. R. S., care of this magazine. 


ROWBOTHAM, SEAMS —He served with the Cana- 
ag forces during and later worked up. North 
in lumber 
It is | thought that “he may co 

Police. asked to write 





greatly 
hie brother, W. P. Marrin, care of this. magazine. 


old pal Jack, gare of this magazine. 
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MILLER, GEORGE M., of Machine Gun Company, 111th 
Infantry, last seen at Ceainp Dix, New ae in May, 1919. 
Information abovt hime is wanted me his friends. Please 
write to Frank, care of this magazine. 


WALSH-MADRAN.—John Walsh, who was by 
Godfroy Madran on January 31, 1900, at St. Pheodore, 
mation. about hist will do « greet Rindnew By ‘wating t 
mation al m lo a gre ng 
J. J. Walsh, 109 a One fiundred ne -seventh 
Street, New York City. 2 


HARRIGAN, JAMES and MARY, the clifidrén of, are 


by a friend. There were four girls and ee. 
in 
interest- 


ught . 
Margaret married a man named nk: 
Pearl Street, New York, about 18 here i 
to Mrs. B. Bobin- 


ing news for thom if they wilt wrt 
son, 286 Clarkson ‘Aveune. Brooklyn, New York. 


HULL, HARRY #.—He_ is it forty years old arid 
was last heard from in h lumbia. JP ly any Gee 
five feet niie inches tall, and has blue 

formation about him will be gratefuliy receiveck By a. ® 
Hull, Salmon, Idaho, 


WALKER, EDWIN.—He ag years if the navy, 
and when last heard from bs 3 atur, Iiitiols. He 
is about A nny years old. parents y 4 very 
anxiois to get new: him and will be rayetul any 
information that will bely them to find 
Walker, Route 6, Box 30-A, yx ig aa 


HERZEKOW, H.—He left Newport News, Virginia, on 
March 11, 1920, for Battimore, Maryland, purchase 
some goods for Nix ¢ is 


taehe, and gray ¢éyes. 

front teeth, He may c 

He was seen in Baltimore the day after He left h 
and said he was going to New York. 


information 
that will help to find him will very y appre- 
clated by his son, Harry Herzekow, care of tits magazine. 
DUFFY, ED.—He is about thirty-six years of age, and 
was last heard of at Miles City, Montana, in 1906, when 
he was working there for a cattle man. Mig 
very anxious to find him, arid will be glad to 
any _one who can give her news Please write 
to J. E. Green, 323 Fifteenth Vancouver, 
British Columbia. 
MARTIN, VERIL 
ber, 1919. Please 


her 
Avenue “Fast, 


ASHLEY, who left Salatias in Octo- 
let your family know where you are. 
Your father has met with an accident, and your mother 
is very much worried. Write to her ,#. to — aunt 
Laure, - They will not try te make you home; they 
only want to know where yow are arid if you aré well. 


ARCHAMBAULT, JOHN.—He is a locomotive gapmeer 
and eilisted in the engineérs for overseas gerv’ but 
he was discharged, and left his address as Sard De- 
livery, Duluth. He is about six feet tall, with gray eyes 
and brown hair and mustache turtiing gray. last 
heard of at Brockville under the mame of Jotin Murphy. 
His own name is tattooed on his arm. He is\now about 
forty-nine years old. His family will be most grateful for 
any information that will help them im their search. 
A. L. A., care of this magazine. 


O'NEILL, HARVEY H.—He was ia 
Kansas City, issouri, in July, ae 
like to hear from him, or from one 
address. Please write to Donald , AF 
Nebraska. 


VOd SPIEGEL; Ans? BOSLEY.—He was last seen 
in his home to 0. He is also known as ‘‘Doc’’ 
and ‘‘Yon a Darey-cight years old, of medium 
height, with blue- -gray eyes, graying heir, aud sometimes 
wears glasses. Is well educated and a good conversa- 
tionalist. His sons and daughter would HMke_ w_ have 
news of him, and that he will -write. “An family 
disturbances are- forgotten. 8S. V. 8., care of this maga- 


st heard from at 
-. Bas lg 
O'Neill, 


SURGELY, IRMA GATY.—When last hedrd of she was 
in Belt, Montana, with her mother. 
years old. Her — wishes: to know her whereabouts, 
and would be glad hear from her. Gaty, care 
of this magazine. 


_POST, BERTHA.—She used to live in West Hoboken, 
New Jersey, and ig supposed to have moved out West. 
She is asked to write to V. T., care of this magazine. 


SHERMAN, ISAAC, of Revere, pinesoohertie. He left 
his home on the morhing of December 9, 1920, for his 
place of business, a toy and novelty store in Boston, and 
has not been seen since. As he had no reason to leave 
his home, it ig feared that something out of the o 
ed to » and y 
information that 
me of him. He five feet five 
complexion, with brown eyes. His 
business affairs have all been settled satisfactorily since 
he left. ny assistance from our readers in helping to 
find this man will be thankfully received by his wife and 
children. Please write to Mrs. I. Sherman, care of this 
magazine. 


appreciate any 


Missing Department 


BRUCE, eer. ALLEN.—He ig about twenty 
old, and w heard from in January, 1918, 
oo ie oes sailor, second rate on 
U~ homa.” His time expired in ‘December, 
1920. He is about five feet ten inches tall, with blue 
eyes and hair. .An old 
him’ on the A. L. & G. R. R. 

im, or from any one who can give 

M Hudson, 426 Ouachita Avenue, Hot Springs, Arkansas, 


ARD JACKSON, of Phila- 


WITELS, gawurt. ama e€ 
is they are asked to write 


=. 
te roa hs who knows where they are now. 
Private this magazine. 


RUBY, JOHNNIE.—He is twenty-two years old, five 
feet six inches tall, and has a small scar over both hig 
eyes, ast heard from he was at Grand Island, New 
York. wife and Pg are very much worried about 
him and want him come home to take care of the 
rams Johnnie maby, Bar X Ranch, Lone Point, 


rom any on 
elson, caré o 


HORST, SAMUEr. EAVES. of Lemoyne, Pennsylvania, 
one WALTE wu 4 Lebanon, same State. Any in- 

nm relative to thebe two men = be greatly appre- 
tt . A. G. M., care of this magazine. 


MANBECK, J. f.—Your father is dead and you aré 
asked write home or ty the undersigned at once. Wil- 
liam N.. Menbeck, P. O. Box 908, Dayton, Ohio. 


GORDEN, 8B. F., known as Frank Gorden in Bakers- 
field, California. He left - State in 1913-14, and_ went 
to fh mi. ichigan. Charlie Hodge 
w to im.” Any information that will 
help to tnd him will be gratefully reveived. B. F. C., 
care of this magazine, 


OGG, FRED.—Please write to your old friend, 
care of this magazine. 


ROGERS, MRS. J. 
Erfe Street, Cleveland, 
je meiden nme w Sarah Ann Dawson. 

been trying to find her for years, and 
be truly grateful to any one who can give her any 
mation about her. She. is now about forty-three years 
old. If she should see this her sister Lizzie hopes shé 
-— Write. She has tried every other means without suc- 
oes, and feels sure that she will find her through the 
kind readers of this magazine. Mrs. E. Roberts, 347 
Spadinw Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


NOTICE.—MISS MARY LITTLE would ume to hear 
fromm her cousin, whose dress was R. R. Box 164, 
Breckenridge, Michigan. Miss Little’s name aoa is Mrs. 
A. 5. Weyandt, Box 162, Saltsburg, Pennsylvania. 


STREAK 0’ SILVER.—He was in the Mexican nae 
army iff 1914-15, and was known by this name. 
asked to write to his old friend at once. It is bellerad 
that his name was Cannon or Cameron. There is im- 
portant news for him. L. C. M., care of this magazine. 


nom. JACK.—He was last heard from in Waterton 
owas, There is some news for him and he is ask 
write at ofce to Plumber, care of this magazine. 


NICKOLS, MRS. BENJAMAN.—When 
she ie = later moved 
friend 


mation “That will help to know her present address. 
Burkitt, caré of this magazine. 


FULLERTON, FRANK.—Please 
wife, Nellie, Detroit, Michigan. 


KINGSTON, RALPH E.—fFe left home in Februtry ¢ 
this’ year, and his wife is ill worrying about him. He & 
thirty-two years old, abut five feet ten fhehes tall, 
has @ peculiar walk. There is a prominent scar shore 
his nose. If he should see this he is begged to come 
back to his wife and baby, who will be deeply grateful 
for any information that will help to find him. Margaret 
Kingston, care of this magazine. 


AMLIN, EARL 


M. L, 


address was 
years ago. 


H.—Her last known 
Ohio, about nineteen 


last heard of 
California. 


write to me.—Your 


and JOHN.—They were born at Port 
mouth, Ohio, and are the sons of Will and Emma Am 
lin. Their mother is seriously ili and longs to see them 
Ary one who knows where théy dre will do a_ great fare 
by writing to their cousin, Bob Beekman, 213 West Eight? 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


GABRIEL.—My mother died when I was four Pe old, 
and for a time after that my sister and I lived with m@ 
grandfather, John Boxe, somewhere in Illinois. My sist 
married Lonzel Ingle, of Indiana. My father remarried 
in Indiana and put us in a home at Wabash, that State 
I was taken out nine years ago, and have not seen 
brother or any of my people since, I would like we 
much jear from some of them, and especially — 
is Job, 


be most grateful to any one 
. My father’s name 
and my brother’s is Clifford. I am now serving in & 
Marine Corps in Santo’ Domingo. Please write to Lars ¥. 
Gabriel, care of this magazine. 


-six years 
in Phila- 





Missing Department 


of Tae E. KIESS, who 
t Lakes Naval Training Sta- 
pg By Rt ed to write to their 
pal Corporal Charles G. Casey, care of this magazine. 


_emeAw. wake K.. a a = al fy was 

Fran Rm = Any 

oe, en will be greatly apprec’ by his wife, 

hopes, if he sees this. ti that he will wane to her, P. T 
care ef this magazine. 4 


bone. —The daughter of Georg 
some her father’s people. 


Soom. ty. Louis, m. £ 
were last 


in May, 


oe 
these peopl: greatly apprecii 
by Mrs. J. W. Flannigan, Bos East "Clee Street, Car- 
bondale, Illinois. 
AUSTIN, JOHN.—He was Giochenend from the navy 
short pped off Utica, New Y¥ 


made for Ins fare, 
feet ten inches 
brown hair. When 
Minn Hi Any i his 
abouts should be addressed to F. J. O’Brien, boiler in- 
spector, D. L. & W. R. R., Utica, New York. 

SHEPARD, Bag ge ee Be from her 
home about or ten yea She is twenty-four 
years old, Ky ave feet in height, “and has light-biue or 

She heard - 





be by 8 
os. 352 West South Temple Street, Salt Lake city, Utah, 


HEMSTREET, FRANK J.—He was put in t 
the Friendiess in St. Joseph, Missouri, 

his sister Sadie were adopted out West. le 

back in a crate about 1884. He has blue eyes and light 

hair, and a scar on his face. His mother would greatly 
would help her to find 

‘bos North Eighth Street, 


Home 
d 





a jon that 
him. Mrs. 2A, Hemstreet, 
Leavenworth, Kavsas, 

SOLBERG, VICTOR and RANGNAR.—One of these boys 
i his mother accidentally and was sent to - orphans’ 
home after the father died. They had two sisters 

and Gerda. The father’s name was Erick Solberg. 

boys mus. be over thirty years old now. and their sister 
Agda is very anxious to ag She will be ous 
te any one who can tell anything of them. Mrs. 
Harvey Swenson, Box 234, Milford, Iowa, 


BELL, CHARLES RUSSELL.—He fe about forty-eight 
id heard a in T . He is about 
tall, and has dark eyes and hair. An 
to have his address. Jack H. 
orth Street, Bennington, Vermont. 


COLWELL, LEON ELMER.—He was last oe at the ex- 
Position in San Francisco in 1915. He afterward 
to Seattle, and has not ay heard from "sim nee. His 

very anxious to find him and will appreciate 
any aT in the matter. Gladys Colwell de Asturias, 
Care of this magazine. 


BOOTHE, ‘aney. —He has been missing for seven 
years, and his mother has worried very much about him. 
She is in poor neaita, and would be happy to hear from 

son. is now about rty-nine years old, a 
six = tall, “and of “dark complexion. 
lead communicati with him wi 
ceived ag his sister, W. G. Bowers, $05 Hamilton 
Avenue, Duquesne, Pennayivania, 


SOGEAN, HIRAM.—He was sometimes known as Hi- 
Mitchell. He een years old, five feet five 


is ninet 
. has light hair and blue ges) and a fair com- 
as 


t heard of he 
His mother 
Mrs. Mary 


» pitted with smallpox. Whe’ 
Was working in a restaurant in Philadelphia. 
and brothers would be glad to hear from him. 
McGean, 586 Canada Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Soapere- SERVOSS, MRS. JENNIE.—When last heard 
from she was in Mazatlan, Mexico, in 1912. 
William McKay Servoss, was last heard from in 

Any ‘nformation their will 
be thankfully appreciated by an old friend a is very 
anxious nd them. Mrs. Lena H. Clifford, 2704 
Guadalupe Street, Austin, 





Texas. 


WEBB, CLARA BELLE—Sho ig tall and slender, with 
dark hair and eyes, is about fifty-five years old 
4 daughter would + very happy * hear from her, 


‘Californ: Any news of her would 
= Gratefully —~ — L. C. W., care of 


Be TL IVAN, ce beter known Jack, is asked to 
© Gaazece to . H. Hand, a 316 ‘Ciay Street, Los 


re W. is anxious to find. 
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CARTWRIGHT, Ah 4 qo was last seen about 
twenty-sine arg ago, when ett his children, Flor- 
Mary. George, with oe tives in 
‘Also GEORGE CARTWRIGHT, last heard of in Yakima, 
Ww n it_ twelve years ago. He is of medium 
and wane with a } - An: ny 
will be gratefully re 
Box! 394, Ocean Park, Cali- 


“complexion, 
al it two 
Ruth Benedict, 


WILLIAMS, NANCY, who lived in or nate Serinatelé, 
Hiinois, until about fi ye ago. She was then about 
thirty years old. ‘ Sake. He was 
an officer in the Conf left Springfield 
and went to Sage, Arkansas. Any one who can give in- 
formation that will to find these relatives will do 

to D. W. Murray, 3, Cohay, 


Pd, i —Wanted to atemmanionts with ee relatives 
Anna Tuck velady afterward 
“iim. oa cog 
and Elizabeth, 
J. Webb. sor” Third 

Street, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


PORTER, MRS. CHARLES.—She is the 
William and Annie Murphy, of Grand Manan, 
wick, and was last heard of in 
She is supposed 
ter would a 
hear ——.. 


daughter ot 


is. irs. Ellen Coward, 7030—105 A 


know wi she 
Street, Strathcona, Alberta, Canada. 


BAUMEISTER, we nee me has been missing for nine- 
teen years, and 

have not seen a 2 

very anxious to find 

is now between seventy and eighty years old. 

ters feel that he oe — their care, and it would make 
them very happy indeed see him again. Please wrile 
to Agatha > aramear a Fifth Street, S. W., Great 
Falis, Montana. 


LUCnar. ARTHUR H.—His home is near Wellston, 

‘ heard of, nearly eight years ago, he 

is about thirty- “ro 

Ss 

for any information that 

will help her to hear from her son. Mrs. Hannah Tucker, 
Route Box . Wellston, Ohio. 


MACNAUGHTON, Me wENsY. a a sailed from 
Sheepshead Bay, York, April 6, 1920, on the 
sohooner “George EZ Wogan,” for Santo Domingo. 
No word has been received to the fate of the men 
or the boat. Welford Smet igs mr brother, and Mortimer 
William Povie and Donald Tench made up the crew. 
Martin was bet years old, Tri dark-brown hair and 

Welford was twenty, with dark-brown hair 

gray eyes. The mother and wife of these boys will 

be grateful for any information that will help them to 

Know what has become them. Ethel A. Macnaughton, 
150 Webster Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


WOLEFDAR. ANNA MARTHA.—She married the Rev- 
erend Cornelius Unruh, a missionary worker in India, in 
the summer ‘Of 1915, and went to India with him. A 
cousin is anxious to hear her, and will appreciate 
any information. B. H. F., care of this magazine. 


SAynen. wpe. JOSEPH.—Her maiden name was Jes- 

a Husk son would be grateful to any one who 

give hie her present address. George C, Gaynor, 
Drumheller, Alberta, Canada. 


PARKS, KASSIE, and her sister, ELIZA QUINN.— 
They are about twenty-three and twenty-six years old re- 
spectively, and when last heard of were in Seattle. Their 
sister would like to hear from them, and asks them to 
write to R. P. S., care of this magazine. 


McRAE, JAMES.—Please let me hear from you at once. 
Your brother, Saxton McRae, Glen Alum, P. O. Box 75, 
West Virginia. 


NOTICE.—Addresses are wanted of former members of 
the medical detachment of Sixth Cavalry who served 
in the war. Any one 
of these men will ng . Robert- 
son, 1913 Vinton Street, Lafayette, Indiana. 


HOLTON, WILLIAM J., who may from the Au- 
gusta Medical School nine years and when last heard 
of was a a physician at White Springs, Florida. 
Any one owing his address please write to P. O. Box 
a8, apie Falls, Washington. 


BAKER, ALFRED J.—He was discharged from the 
last heard of at 

\. as U. 8. 8. “North 

Le mage ® in x. . sees he is asked to write at 
on and knows his address will do a fa- 
pe r by sending itt to “Mrs. Edna Baker, care of this maga- 


a yh = A a was last seen in Wilmington 
around the August, 1920. knowing his 
address plea: ion — * hi L. Clark, 
West Fourth Street, Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania. 





Missing Department 


sepoone 
man ines “Tully, 
Bet parents and friends, 
her s' r grandfather begs th: hy & 
write to him, ana’ will teful to any S the can 
give him news of ae. Sexton, 280 Saxton Street, 
Rochester, New York. 


HUBERT.—Your friends are gtieved and sad. but ail 
have love and confidence in you and want you to coms 


PERRY, SULORES ta April, 1920, she a A her home 
Burrals, New York, sg work,” and 


Ba alg ren BO mer Rigs 

not been yours, 
Tast known to be “etgechioeet 
twin daughters are ‘anrtous hear from him and to 
their sister, who was four me, old in January ey 
has ue eyes and fight -brown hair. is 
twenty-seven years a et ar 
with salpeman.” _ Bm hius-eray e He A. 

this he will be kind 


shoe w 
enough tc dad give come mee ef the chia, Loretta 
Terrill, care this magazine. 


BECKER, HENRY, VALENTINE, and ANDREW, from 
Ww arZwe am rmany, who came to this 


. and went to 
Their sts- 


been ° 

Retun, formerly 

them. Any one who 

ow! its of men will do a great 
favor by pring tp to Re -y hth, 31 Sedgwick Avehue, 
Lincoln Pa York. - 


Lewis, helena 4 8 would hear from 
him. When last was in a cleveland. Ohio. 
Landen Lawson, Box 237, Cattlesburg, Kentucky 


Baad {oy FRED and HELEN, of Minneapolis and Den- 
Please com at o with Sidaey Haire, 970 
Marvel Streets St. Paul, Minnesota. 


ZUCK, yy a of Bulls Ferry Road, Union 
Hill, New Any knowing her address “will do 
a favor ny wrisin te i Williams, 2223 South Peoria 
Street, Ohicago, Illinois 


WILSON, MRS. MLIAN- an ee test heard of in 
New York City in 1915. regarding her wouki 
be gratefully received col ‘ate appreciated. Private 
William Wilson, care of this magazine. 


BUCKNER, WILLIAM HARVEY.—He * roe 
with gray hair, blue eyes, and his 
about five feet eight inches . tall He 
has not been heagd from since 1909. ent from - 
to Escondido, Cantera —_ ie dropped 
bout him B srots ¥ | 
veived 
dead or alive. wi . B. Parker, - R. by 
Box 9-D, Omaha, Nebraska. 
GOULD, HAZEL, who was log heard of in 4 
City; MERLE pas last be n Burk 
and FRANKIE BROWN os ‘to write to Virginia. 
care of this A. 


TRAVER. MYRON H.—He was last heard from in Sep- 
tember, 1914, when he was ae by a telegraph com- 
pany in construction work at terville, Washington. He 
is thirty-five years old, five feet eight inches tall, with 
medium-brown hair, blue-gray eyes, wears glasses, and 
has a scar at the outer corner of left eye. Any 

be highly appreciated by his 
100 Twenty-first Street, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 


BURGER.—John Burger ran away from home when he 
was fourteen years old, and since that time has lost 
=e, oi He fell_in with some people named 


», and a brother caaned Alex, 
left home his people were living in Duluth, 
and a year later he heard that they had 

moved to Canada. He has spent the last nine years 
in the U. 8. army, and served thirteen months ip France. 

e has gray eyes and brown hair, and a scar of his left 
side where he was shot en he was a small boy. He 
and his wife would be very happy if they could find some 
of his family, and hope that through the readets of* this 
magazine they may be successful in their efforts to come 
together again. Mrs. John Bolt, 317 Lakeview Avenue, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


BRADLEY.—Any 
Colonel William Warren Bradley, 
or his granddaughter, Mrs. Daisy Swinford, or any 
friends knowing of thelr whereabouts, communt- 
cate with thelr sister, and mother of Mrs. Swinford. 
bon 4 b= mg Bradley Asbury, 6532 Lorain «Avenue, Cleve- 
an 


McNAMARA, 
heard of a 


of the sons or daughters of the late 
formerly of Cincinnat, 


DENNIS and ANNA.—They were last 
ew York City fifteen years ago. Any one 
who knows ag present whereabouts, please write to 
their elder brothe John McNamara, 2620" West Twenty- 
second Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


weenn.. 


oe eeat PORTER.— 
ah 20, withou * 


Veosle Bareet. pontixe 3 
Py NINA.—When last he: 
the Wilmingt gton, Delaware, Hocpiat 
0 9eee from Bertha 
Birest. P rovidence, Rhode island. 
FREDETTE, A. es ee ae, Tie ant Wh me knew whee 
you are. ¥F. H., of this magazine. 


vAsTouse, eekete E., who, several yea: 
manager lumbering at 


Her sister would 
rentiss, 421-2 Plain 


wag, 
great. fa or by wrt L. 
vor ng to 
treet, Sherbrooke, P. Q., Canada. 
TULLY, Sensami | SAL SeSUeY i wns manager 
heard from 


brewery and 
Island. 


N do 
Wilson, 17-A Wolfe 


his 
. Smith, care of this ma 


Pd sy he rar tp tm Puileteinhte 
you, 

been gota Zou are emer em foe deed Tha 
Springs, Pennsyivania. — 


HILL, VIOLA.—1 oe Pd 


wert 1917 and was te- 
a K. _ However, 
y 


six ago, when he in the Home 
Children, in Reading. Pennayivania, and WiLLtAM HENRY 
ZERBE, last heard of ni ears ago in 


renee. SL men Lewes, Ae 4 was last 5 ~ of . twentee 


we be 

and will be glad to heat from any one who ~ vei to 
find iss Katie iM. Zecbe. "las Wood Street, Bead 
ing, sylvania. 


SCRAMLIN. KItRK.—He was last heard of in May, 
1915, at Livermore, Caorego, when he was working 
on is about six feet tall, 
lexton and blue ey 


to find him, but Frank Scramlin, Bor 
147, Lisbon, North Dakota. 


BURGESS, LYMAN S.—He is about thirty years of 
age ~~ at one time, about 1008, drove a stage between 


to vist his people 

by his y ed in Ju 7. 1909, 
West. _Any information will te greatly 
Texas Kid, care of this magazine. 


MORGAN, RODERICK (DEWEY), who was in Walling 

Connecticut, during the winter of 1918, and was 

| “heard of in Los Angeles. He is about six feet tall, 

hair. Will he write to his buddy? Infor 

mation “will be gratefully appreciated. T. Q. L., care & 
this magazine. 


RALEY, THOMAS KEYS.—He 1s about sixty-one yeat 


ed 
appreciated & 


is asked to communicate with his sister, Cora, 0 
his nephew, Johnston McCulley, care of this magazine. 


HAMILLION, WILLIAm $.—He was an engineer on the 
“Oretan,”’ running from Savannah, Georgi, . 2 
Philadelphia, and was last seen 918. 
pg would like very much to hear from him. . 
care of this magazine. F 


wat hEieapAn. raee a jett 7 in Rote 
heard of a "Gleveland, onto, + February and March 
1916. There is property to be divided, and any one whe 
can give information about him will do a great 
to his children by letting them know. Any assistance # 
this matter will be thankfully received, . BF. A, ae 
of this magazine. 

FOLBERT, THOMAS.—He left home about eight yea 
ago and when last heard frem was in Indianapolis, I 
diana. If he sees this he is asked to write to sis 
ter, Mabel Linnihan, care of this magazine. 

WILSON, IVEY.—She wag adopted by some people i 
Oregon two or three years ago, and has not been heat 

——— A will mag to aoe ye ad- 


Please write to Elmer. Wilson. Bay ‘Center, Washington. 





sence Ooo 


era = 


Missing Department 


f she sees she 
< him. rt Raymond John lee Route 1, Yelm, 
a 


frem about 
» when was traveling with a glass 


GRAFTON, JOSEPH ome was last heard 
-picture ee He ss bout six feet 
a 


ppened 
to , who wants to get in 
for “auld lang syne.” G. P. Scofield, RB, B. D. 1 





@00D, MAUD.—When last from sie was in Pull- 
gton. She 


heard 
is now about thirty years old, a 
we 


a a California, 


FR as’ A hg: Coma 4 was born gt Hulst, Netherland, a 
, and lef for America in April, 1892. weet 
pom an lar! 


regular to his He 
as a walter in the Hotel I Metropolitan, at St. 
innesota. His last os ye ten in May. 


Please 
Boniface: Manitoba, 


MODJET, HAZEL.—Please write to your friend whom 
knew in Cheyenne, Wyoming. Enid Heisler, Los 
Banos, California, 


p SAVALiEne. R. G., alee Bnew 0s Leigh. He was last 

n San Francisco in 1914. say information. con- 

cerning” thin will be appreciated by E. F. L., care of this 
mag ie. 


PRINGLE, JOHN.—He was a telegraph operator and 
Was last heard | of in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He ma 
ary rmick, of Sand Pateh, that State. 
information that will lead to his present whereabouts will 
be appreciated by his son, who was adopted and would 
be glad to see his father. J. A. McCormick, Vine Street, 

New Martinsville, West Virginia. 


COMER, GUY.—He is about thirty-two years old, five 
feet seven inches tall, 
eyes. His sister heard from 
was at Pueblo, bmn 
any one who can give 
Comer Novell, Route 2, Box 12, Jackson, Tennessee. 


FOX, R. oe like to get your present address. 
We made the trip lack Hills foe 13888. W. L. 
Green, Thrift Brand, purkburnett, Texas. 


MASON, une, og —Her mother has not. heard 
from her 1920, when she was in Chicago. 
er and “her little son, Carlson, would “be be 
very gratefully appreciated her sorrowing mother. Mrs. 
H. A. Burgett, care of this magazine. 


BEATY, ROBERT A.—He is sixty-five years old, with 
blue eyes and gray hair. Any information about him will 
be greatly appreciated. Please write to 702 West Main 
Street, Eastland, Texas. 


STIERS, CHARLES £E.—Please write to your mother 
at 88 Innis Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. She is very anx- 
fous about you. 


GARMON, EURAL, ARNOL, and ELAM.—About eight 
years ago they were in ne ope but their address was 
Their cousin would be ¢ to hear from them, and 
hopes if they see this that they will write. O. B. G 
cate of this magazine. 


QUINN, LEE.—He is thirty-six years old, five feet nine 
tall, and has red hair, blue eyes,-and a light com- 
plexion, with some freckles. ‘He was last heard of in the 
fall of 1914, at Poplar Bluff, Missouri. He used to li 
= Newport ‘and Forth Smith, Arkansas, and is usually 
yed on woodworking machinery. His brother would 
te glad to get some news of him and will appreciate any 
information. G. C. Quinn, care of this magazine. 


VANDERURUPT, ANDY.—Bis home was in Cincinnati, 
a. where it is ‘thought that his people still live. His 

ughter, who has never seen him, would be glad to get 
any information that would help her to communicate with 
him. Madge, care of this magazine. 


anGAVANAGH, JOHN.—He is five feet eight inches tall, 

‘eft has black hair and hazel eyes, and a scar on the 

ie * ye we Le He was last seen = Reattie. 
wi 

much worried ston “hq is mother at once as she is very 


gd or HODGESON.—He was an actor about fif- 
married an actress whose 
Her maiden name was 
Fen ators to Harry 7 

ny one who can te 
zeae the Hodsons lived after they were married will do 
vor by writing te E. H. M., care of this magazine. 


on naen. oye come home. J ig very ill. Write 
let know , are, There is very 
A ar news tor you. All "forgiven and forgotten, 
Please come home at a RS Cc. 


MADISON, JOHN W.—His father was a Methodist min- 
ime. pirninty-< ight as in Lancaster, Ohi 


ve ppy if she find 
4 most grateful for any information that 
to communicate with him. Dolores M n, 
care of this magazine. 


PR hf DAVID C., who formerly lived in Dayton, Ten- 
is asked to write to old “‘Wear-ever Pal.”’ FF. Sit- 
ton. n 1416 K Street, N. w. Washington, D. C. 


BRINER, RELIARCE—= was last heard of in Lin- 
colin, Nebricka. , 1638 information as to his pres- 


ent wherea| be  preatl bis brother, 
Henry K. eeeer, "tees vad _ 


aurk. JOHN.—He disap eee ca his home in Chi- 
cago March, 1920. He. is about fifty-six years old, is 
a Gan hanger and painter by trade, has white hair, and 
build. He may have gene Canada. His 

0 about him, 
assistance in 


CURRENT, MARY, who is | ay to have married a 
Joseph Numan, and who is the sister of Mil- 

one who knows” her or her relatives will 

a favor by writing to Mrs. Charles Umstead, 47 
Eilts street, Salem, Obio. 


RICE, JAMES A.—He ieft his home in Chatshaneas, 
Tennesee, in March, 1914. He is twenty-four ye: id, 
with brown eyes and hair, yo ruddy complexion. Nothing 
has been heard of him since he left. Any news that would 
help to find him would be fied, welcomed by. by his mother, 
who is grieving for him, B. A. Rice, care of this 
magazine. 


CAHILL, Tepeyny and JOHANNA, who came to this 
Cork, Ireland, about 1835-40. One 
brother, d in St. John, New Sryeck. 
Canada, about 1837, Any information about these b , 
will be greatly appreciated by a relative. M. C., care of 
this magazine. 


HELLER, JOHN A., formerly of Carinde, Iowa. He 
left his home about ten poate ago, and was last heard of 
C. He is six feet tall, with pase: ~gray 
and a brown mustac! ft sees 
write to hig sister, who will be glad 
any one who can give her news of him. Mrs. 

etta "Howard, Bussey, lowa. 


GATLIN, JOHN C.—He served as a sergeant in the medi- 
cal corps of the United States army during the war, and 
was stationed at Base Hospital Number One while in 
France. He was last seen in New York City in 
by 1919. An old friend would like to hear from him, 

r from any one who 3 his present address. M. D. C., 
care of this magazine. j 


MAGINNIS, SABES, would like to ne bis parents, and 
hopes that some kind readers m to help him. 
He was put in the St. Mary’s Ay Bove’ “— = 
New. Orleans, Louisiana, when he was five years old. 

is now twenty-two, is five feet six inches tall, with ght- 
nooeme baer and hazel eyes. James Maginnis, care of this 
magazine. 


CRAMER, TED, iy JACK WILLIS.—They are believed 
to be somewhere in Iowa. Any one knowing =~ address 
will do a favor by sending it to ‘Friend,’ of this 
magazine. 


HARTSAW, WALTER ELLIS.—He was last heard of in 
St. Louis in February, 1913. 


Louisiana, 


seen by them or any of e 
certainty about his death, and his relatives at be glad 
Any one knowing os aa 
will _ confer 
fav writing to his John E. Hartsaw, 0S 
East Fifth Street, Brookville. Pindiana. 


GUNN, ROBERT FULTON, known as Bob. He is about 
forty years old and six feet tall. Has blue eyes. He was 
last heard of in Denver, Colorado. His father is dead, and 
it is very important that he should be heard from. Joe 
S. Gunn, Administrator, Tullahoma, Tennessee. 


O’DELL, J. H., of San Francisco, is asked to write to 
his old friend, ‘‘Shorty’’ Peters, who worked with him on 
the Columbia Highway. He would also be glad to hear 
from any other old friend. 8. J. G. Peters, 834 Plerpont 
Avenue, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


L. J. K.—Please write at once. Your wife is {ll and is 
almost distracted. Your mother does not know that you 
are gone. Please come home at once.—Your sister. 








ScoTT, MISS ELVIA BELLE.—She was last heard of 
in in Ps at Indlanapo lis, Indiana, where she "ae employed 


OST: is wan ttle an 
estate. Box “ake Arthur, Louisiana. 
WIL GINa® oti Oklahoma, fore tens pRewN.— ake 
rr sae 


4 


37. 
wake Arthur, Lo “sm 
BECKER, Rh aden 3 | from nt ‘Pit Pit hath CORA tg eshte 


Thelt gouges bees would i ey 4 an 
information 


any one a can gr 

that wil To 

Paris, Ontario, Can: 

PR —— ae (eeue. ibis come. heme, x grandfather 

as about is forgotten ad 

forgiven. always be vieleam, 
hear from im ou can write in ca 
Grandpa. 


TRAV! wonee- nee » = Jules 
4 is ; es West, i ht Sua 


Sate eae” retetil for apy in- 
her to know where he is. She 
hear som apy one who can give her news 


Please let = 
of this magazine.— 


f 
McMILLAN. ALD A fav i, heard of at 


Soap Lake, fay ye 
old, about five eight a jay ta 

dark hair. He wag a@ gasoline en, ner, Any one now- 
ing hig whereabo will confer a great to we 

to J. H. Me . 327 Marion Avenue, Sand Point, Idaho. 


en. left home in May, 
, first name not giv s He LS ee 


each oe 
roe Be Pout Misso 


Wilson, 3868 


WHITLEY, nena? (sow few months ago he tele- 
graphed home for money f ntiago, California. It was 
telegraphed to him immediately, but was returned un- 
He ig way h cota Km eta 

infor ation, James N. Whitley, 


-s. 





: shocked “and gassed, 

he was under trea f mark troyble, and may have 

lost his memow. ak forty years old, of medium 

height, A... ark hair r ‘om pale complexion, and 
rather Any news of him will be gladly re- 
ceived » at sister. A. Farrejj, 98 Scollard Street, To- 


Font, Canada, 
Riles. 9 ROL Pe. —He hag not been heard from since 
1910, he wi Pt rl ork He is about five 
dark complexion, with black hair 
buil His sister will be 

r any tion that will help her to fing 
eee Julia Klien, 8 Olive Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


DAUGHERTY, Feeoy ELMO.—He was last heard from 
in 1907, when he wag living on a farm near Paris, Texas, 
with a man named T, EB. Crove All letters written to 
him since have been returned. fe is about nineteen years 
old. His father is very anxious to get news of him. and 
will be glad to hear from any one who can tell him where 
he ts. James S. Daugherty, 417 Byrne Building, Los An- 
geles, California, 


EVANS, RUTH, or LEONA MEYERS. —There is news of 
great importance for her, and she is asked to write and 
send her address to BR. J., care of this magazine. 


LANE, ALBERT i of Pittsburgh, Founsyivenis, He 
was last beard of Akron, Ohio, His Dal, who 
worked with him in “New Kensii n, would. tke” to hear 
from him. Lanius, care of this magazine. 


UFOPMATION iw TED.—I was born near Carthage, 
Missourt, Augus' 1879. My mother’s name was Bea- 
trice Coom i think my father’s Ne wtairteR. 
was taken to Idaho in I884 by W. P. Rucker, Th bs 
grateful for any information that will help. me to find my 
a. R. Rucker, 450 Goldsmith Street, Portland, 

regon. 


KINNER, FRANK.—He left Boston Mills, Ohio, in 

1918. He is twenty-eight years old. tall, with black 

dark complexion. He is Polish-American. Hig 

will be deeply grateful for any information about 

Please write to Mrs. A. Skinner, 174 North Maple 
Street, Akron, Ohio. 


QUINN, FRANK W.—He is about fifty years old, served 

in tif Spanish-American War, and was discharged in 

. He was last heard from in Boston, where he was 

@ member of the fire department. Any information about 

him will be gladly received by his niece, Margaret, care 
this magazine. 


. = oe pe Reibn Becker, 


Missing Department 


SREOERICNSON. ALORAT. Oe son of Oscar 
risting. | of Chicago. He was born June ym. i016, 
isap, with his father ‘about July, Whe: 
ott he was with his father’s ad 
Fe ace of him has now been lost, 


i ~ ine a worelated ty - 
oe recia’ eter G. Frede' 
ihe "Ga Carell ) ». Ch r4 » Llinois, a 


Y.—If_ the r of JOHN McLEVY is livi 
ae an, A i ties, who vais: 


as years ago, ‘sé should write to 9 
J. te this x agazine. = 

» © ut owe 1 heard : 
was nor se ee “tog 3 his owas tb Vite tie 
possible that he ts 5s iving aa ‘now. 


e 
ig bi! hig b ther, whe will be wate ‘ul for any in- 
fi at That will o a him. ‘atrick Robinson, 

ig Me scant i reet, leveland, ohio, 


Vv ZEL.—He aid: p Brown, 
ba a las' heard fom | : ine” Wan ae at the, Bu, Font’ po 
e 


to live with a mane ter, and it has 

they went te stone la, but have left there, Any 

one ik reabouts will do @ favor by 

writing to B. 2 0 oF thig magazine, 

meseyve. Yat-carias ROY, who left his 

orado, years ago. His sister would 

like te “hear ~ bi “> fram any one who knows 

present last heard from he was work- 

ing on a ee * as a cowboy, abeut twelve or fifteen years 

go. ai Edith Page, "qai2 1-2 San Pablo Avenue, 

eryvil: Califa ria. 











DENNIS, CHARLES c. who left _ Santa Anita, , Call 
fornia, some, me io et A 
rend be itis mn his present aie, BR. D W.. 
CUMMINS, GEORGE.—He was 
187: Vey 
Silo 


braska, ‘about . Hig. sister woul 
of him. A of her spel, gn 
re Tast the’ Me in Snider 





he will a eat favor by on eriti ting 
Edna Smith, ‘710 Morton ‘Street, Palis City. Nebraske, 


ROBERTSON ans, LUCY LEQTA.—When last heard 
f she was a Grande, Oregon, and had her two chil- 
den With x] Stenmay, olght or nine years old, and Isa- 
belle, about seven. he has blue eyes, brown wavy hair, 
and a fgir complexion. Any one having news of her will 
do a great favor by writing to H, L. §., care of this maga- 
zine. 


LAUGHLIN, MRS. BEN.—Her maiden name was Mary 
Baker, and when last heard of she was living in St 
Joseph. Missouri. She hag relations by marriage in 
Orc Suaprasts. Any information that will help to find 
her oid be highly id by her Hazel, care 
of this magazine 


COURTLAND, BERT.—Please come Le 4 
and am much worried about you.—Virgin 


PENN—OFF, CHARLES H.—I am very ill and need 
you. Please come or write to me.—Ruth D. 


BENEFIELD, DEWEY and EARL.—They were sent to 
an orphans’ home at Chicago, Miinots. in March, 1908, 
and have not been heard of since they were sent away. 
Dew wey was ten years old, and Earl eight when they were 
put in the home. They were from ardstown, Illi 
Their slater and grandmother would like to hear from 

pe geptetal for any information in regard 

elp to know where they are. Pleast 
write to their sister, Mrs, Elizabeth Georges, Box 102 
Davenport, Iowa. 





I am waiting, 


WILLIAM.—He left Columbus, Ohio, 
His youngest dauahier Anna, who is alone, 
wants to hear from him, and will be grateful to any ont 
who = tell her where he is or give her any news re 
arding him. Miss A. RB, Boehier, 2030 Indiana Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


CAREY, FRANCIS PATRICK.—Ho was last seen in the 
fall of 1918 in New York City, where he came to nego 
tiate the sale of some mining property which he © 
in Arizona. As near as can be known, the sale was made, 
and then he disappeared. He is about flye feet ten inches 
tall, with black eyes. brown mustache, and gray hair. Am 
information that will .help a find him will be gratefully 
received by his son, S. K. Carey, 1904 1-2 Tacoma Arecntt, 
Tacoma, Washington. 


KILBOURNE, PETER.—He is fifteen years of age, sbout 
five feet five inches tall, with blue eyes, dark-brown halt, 
and a fair complexion. He was last heard from in New 
Orleans, Louisiana, ne, An information about 
him will be F by mother, who 
very much morried at his absence, Mrs. Kathleen Bil 
bourne, Eolia, Kentucky. 


BOEHLER, 
June, 1902. 
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peatedly ask, vis: (1) What makes LaSalle men 





OTE:—This 
- 50 ‘avastioal ? 


ions that big 
Why phe ¢ more men train with 1 Sate for the high pay positions in business? 





The LaSalle Problem Method 


and how it successfully condenses a lifetime of experience into a few months of study 


Aquestion has blocked action on the part of many thought- 
n] men who were and are sincere in their desire to qualify in 
igh salary ficlds. They have asked themselves whether train- 
ng gained at liome by corre spondence might not prove to be 
re“ book-learning’’—impractical—unmarketable. 
We have no fault to find with this question—it is a natural 
e, The burden of our criticism rests on the man who per- 
nits the question to be its own answer, and to block and stop 
im in hisupward climb without seeking furtherenlightenment, 
For, when over a quarter of a million men have trained 
ith "LaSalle and found bigger, better 
hings thru this training there must 
sound reasons for their success, 
There are reasons. They lie in the 
alle Problem Method of imparting— 
ot book-learning’’—but real, practi- 
al, usable business experience. 
A knowledge of principles is one 
hing. The ability to apply and use prin- 
iples—actua!ly do the work at hand, is 
other—and the gap between the two is 
idged by one factor and one only—Ex- 
rience. 
That's why business men place sucha 
emium on experience—it safeguards 
bem against costly experiments. 
Suppose you decided to take up as 
jour life work—accountancy, say. 
Now stretch your imagination a trifle, 
Suppose that through the offices of 
pinfluential friend,arrangements were 
pade for you to step in and immedi- 
ely occupy the position you inte »nded 
aining to fill—right in the organization 
a big corporation—with a complete 
epartment under yours orders. 
Say that by your side were placed, as your instructors and 
ides, several high grade accountants—men of national rep- 
ation—their sole duty being to train and equip you. 
With these men instructing you in proper principles—then, 
ou yourself exercising your own judgment in handling trans- 
tions and solving problems as they arose in your daily work 
do you get the idea? You would be acquiring experience right 
long with the bed-rock fundamentals of the profession. 
Sitting in the chair of authority—dealing with actual business 
learning by applying what you learned—with experts cor- 
ting your errors, commending good work, guiding you aright 
hrough the ramifications, routine and emergency situations 
the entire accounting field and making you make go 
ery step of the way—mind—not in a class-room, but right in 
business office where you would be actually doing the work 
ou Were training for— 
wouldn't you, at the end of a year or so in this situation be 
buch farther ahead than men who had spent years seeking the 
ame knowledge in the old, hard, “find-out-for-yourself” way? 


il m 


You can answer these qvestions—your good sense tells you 
that the situation described would make you a practical man— 
sure, certain and confident—able and capable of holding down 
any situation the accounting field offered. 

And that is why the LaSalle Problem Method makes practi- 
cal men. Simply because the procedure outlined above is fol- 
lowed—exactly. 

True you do your work at home. 
help you are located here in Chicago. 

Nevertheless, under the LaSalle Putien Method you are 

actually occupying the position you are 
training to fill, whether it be in the ac- 
countancy field, or traffic or business 
management, or law, or correspondence 
— irrespective of what you are studying, 
you are acquiring principles and apply- 
ing them in actual business under the 
watchful eyes and helpful guidance of 
men big in your chosen field. 


And when you have completed your 
LaSalle work, you can truthfully say 
that you are not only a thoroly trained 
man, but an experienced man—you know 
the bed-rock principles and you have 
used them all—they are familiartoolsin 
your hands. 

A LaSalle man can walk in anywhere 
with confidence. He does not feel the 
uncertaintyand fear that arise when one 
faces the newand a Underthe 
Problem Method he has explored his 


True, the experts who 


The LaSalle Problem Method gives you self-confi- Chosen field on his own feet—the ques- 
lence— practical, usable knowledge— 
akes you an experienced man. 


tions, the problems, the difficulties—he 
has met, faced and conquered them all. 

His experience makes him know that 
altho he may be assuming a new position at higher pay, the 
duties of that position are an old, familiar story. 

Experience is cash capital in business. 

There are only two ways to get it. 

One is the old, slow, uncertain way. The man who chooses 
to learn a branch of business by picking it up bit by bit as he 
goes along, finds the years slip by faster than he thought and 
sometimes his progress not as sure ashe hadantieipated. For 
all the “bits of knowledge” he sought may not have come his 
way. 

The other road is short, sure andcertain. Itlies through the 
Problem Method, exclusive with LaSalle Extension University, 
This wayc ondenses 
into months ex- 
perience whick it 
takes most men a 
lifetime to gain. 


cause 


Deestinns LaSalle Extension University, 
of Chicago, Illinois 


LaSalle Extension University 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 





If you are in earnest when you y ! to yourself that you must do 
check the coupon below in the square opposite that poe a ty eer appeals 
It is a step you will never regret. And it is a step that is one hundred times as hard to 
Where’s that pen—never mind—a pencil will do just as well. 


earning capacity—then—ch 
most to you. 
make tomorrow as it is to take today. 


thi 





g toper increase your 


— — — — — INQUIRY COUPON — — — — — — — — — — — 


ASALLE E. E XTENSION UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 965-R CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


the course and service I have marked with ar X 


Please send me catalog and full information regardin 
below. Also a copy of your booklet, ‘‘Ten Years’ omotion in One,’’ all without obligation to mc. 


r) Business Management: Training for 
pan my Managerial, Sales and Executive 
r) Higher Accountanc Training for 
Positions as Auditor. « Com troller Cer- 
org Public Accountant, t Account- 


' Teamme’ Management — Foreign and 
Domestic: Training for ieeea Rail- 
toad and Industrial atile Manarer, ete. 

1 ee Accountin and Station Man- 

Training for Railwa: Auditors, 
rollers, Accountants, Clerks, Sta- 
ents. Members of Railway and 

1 tilities C ommissions, etc. 

iw: on, for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 


oO Commercial Law 
Industrial Management Efficiency: 
Oo Training for Production (iaaagers De- 
partment Heads, and all those desiring 
training in 48 factors of efficiency. 
Business atte enna: — for 
Oo Cc 1 Sales 
Director, ond all executive bclarnullioe 
positions. 
Banking and Finance: pee for ex- 
ecutive positions in Banks and Financial 
Institutions. 
Cc. P. A. Coaching for Ad d Ac- 
countants: Prepares for State Board 
and Institute examinat 








oO Modern Foremanship: Training in the 
direction and handling of industrial forces 
—for Executives, Managers, Superintend- 
ents, Contractors, Foremen, Sub-fore- 
men, etc. 

oO Personnel and Employment Manage- 
ment: Training for Employers, Employ- 
ment Managers, Executives, Industrial 
Engineers. 

oO Expert Focktooping: 3 Training for posi- 
tion as Head Bookkee 

oO Business English: Training for Business 
Correspondents and Copy Writers. 


oO Commercial Spanish 
oOo Effective Speaking 
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Navy Blue 
No. BX958 
Black 
No. BX96C 
$7.95 
on arrival 











- Silk NB 
Embroidered \ 
SergeDress 


it seems absolutely impos- 

sible to price such a dress 

as this at only $2.98, and 

there will be only 12,500 

people to get it at this 

price. And we send it on approval. (See 

picture at right), Pay nothing until] dress 
arrives, then only the berrain price, Examine 
and try dress onin yourown home, and if not sat- 
isfied send it back, and we return your money, 


Smartest Style | 


The dress is made of selected navy blue 
serge in the popular new loose-{fitting 
style adapted for ali figures. Peauti- 
fully embroidered with exquisite design 
in tan silk. Note the round neck, full 
length set-in sleeves and new sash 
belt of self material passing through 
velvet band loops front and back. 
Skirt is the late full flared model. 

Compare with other Falland W 
at many times our price. i 
to 46; length about 39 inches. 
length about 36 inches. 

Order by No. BX975. 
pay all delivery charges. 


Pay on!y $2.93 on arrival. 





TRARY 


ERTISING SECTION 
Silk Satin and 
Silk Geor gett 
Bead Embroidered 
You must not miss the truly sensational bargain offer 
in this richly bead-embroidered Silk Satin and Silk Georgetj 
Dress(shown at left). You must actually see it and compay 
it with dresses sold at three or four times our price to realig 
what a beauty it is and what a tremendous value. Nomom 
to send now, Just order by letter or post card. Pay oj 
the bargain price when dress arrives. Then a 
amine and try iton in your own home. If not satis 
95 fied, send it back and we will refund your moy 
aaa without question or argument. 
%, ’ 
Worlds Greatest Dress Bargai 
Made of selected Silk Georgette and Satin, A most artistic desig 
handsome bead embroidery in contrasting colors decoraitcs the front of ti 
blouse and overdress, The handsome satin drop shows below overdm 
and is mounteu on a lining of silk mull. Bead embroidery 
decorates the full length Georgette sleeves, Noti 
pretty crushed girdle of satin. One of the smarte 
ever designed—taken froma $75 model. Colors: Navy? 
or Black. Either color with handsome contrasting bt 
embroidery. Ladies’ sizes: bust 34 to 46. Skirt abotl 
in. Misses’ sizes: bust 32 to 38. Skirt about 36 in. 
Order Navy Blue by No. BX958. Biack by 
BX960. Pay only $7.95o0n arrival. V/e prepay alle’ 
ery charges and guarantee satisfaction or money be 
° When you om 
De 1véeré any of theart¢ 
© offered here} 
Pay only the bargain price—nothing for postage! 
express charges or other extras of any kind, Wer 
pay all delivery charges, 

Order any or all of these three sensational barr 
direct from this advertisement and don’t send ap 
with yourorder. Simply write post card or letter sts 
what you want. If after examination you don’t sa 
you have received an amazing bargain simply ™ 
the goods and back goes your money. 

' 
200-Page Style Be 
== F 
- America’s 
Greatest 
Bargains 
Guaranteed 
Be sure to get this 
markable Fall and Wis 
Bargain Style Book-# 
free. Here are a fewar 
our thousands of moner# 
ing offerings in shoes, dre 
suits, coats, hats, underF 
men’s and boys’ clothing.@ 
41,000 dresscs at $1.89; 1% 
‘rsshoes at Sl .4 300 l2@ 


men's suits at $9.95 
2's work shoes a 
oiv@ men’s dress s 
090 pairs ladies’ stoc’ 
22.500 ladies? union sui 
64,569 pairs men’e soc’ 
thousands of other bargeins 
] iny other house to eanal 
iful colors show just v 
ooks like. Send a letter or pow® 
‘ODAY! 


We pre- € 
for your free copy—T j 


Leonard Morton & Co., Dep: 6761 Chica 


Please mention this 


magazine when answering advertisements 
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Godowsky 


True Piano Tones 


at last achieved 


In Phonographic Keproduction! 


For years highest musical 
authorities said it was impos- 
sible. 

That no phonographic rec- 
ord, no phonograph, could 
convey piano notes without 
“mechanical” suggestion — 
without shallowness or vibra- 
tion, 

Now Brunswick announces 
Pertect rendition! Tones deep 
and clear—notes amazing in 
their fidelity 

And world authorities pro- 
cliim this the Supreme 
Achievement in recording and 
reproducing music. 


Exclusive Methods the Reason 


By virtue of exclusive 
methods of Reproduction and 
of Interpretation, Brunswick 
Note: Now Rr 
Lith of « ach 


THE 


inswick Records are on sale ot 
month in the East, and in Denver and the 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., 


achieves perfect rendition of 
the so-called “difficult” tones 
—the piano, the harp, the 
human voice; attaining even 
soprano High “C” without 

“metallic” intrusion, “chatter” 
or vibration. Methods which 
apply to no other phonograph 
or records. 

Hence, buying any phono- 
graph, without at least hear- 
ing The Brunswick, is a mis- 
take. And to be without 
Brunswick records is to miss 
much of what is best in music. 

Ask your nearest Bruns- 
wick dealer for a demonstra- 
tion. The Brunswick plays all 
records—and Brunswick Rec- 
ords can be played on any 
phonograph. Hear, compare 
—then judge for yourself. 
all Brunswick dealers on 
West on the 20th. 


CHICAGO 


Manufacturers—Ftahlished 1845 


BRUNSWICK 


HONOGRAPHS 


Please 


AND 


mention 


RECORDS 


this magazine when answering 





Reader Note — T¥.0s ann 
ment of the mosé notab 
plishmeut of years in pic 
graphic reproduction, is 3 
» approval of wor! 
thorities, before whom Ut’ 
markable pianoforte recore 
ment .oned 
strated, 


below were de 


So 


cot 


eee 


Hear These Super-Fearure 
Pianojforte Records 
—the most talked-about records 
of the day 
30004—Marche Militaire 

(Schubert-Taussig) 

concert paraphrase 

Leopold Godowsky 
10027—Witches’ Dance 

(MacDowell) 

Leopold Godowsky 
Important! 

The above records can be ob- 
tained in conveniently packed 
folders, containing the two, at 
any Brunswick dealer’s—pricsa 
$2.50. Or singly, if desired, 


advertisements 
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>” ARE INVITED’ 
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Some Facts Worth Knowing -—Liznite Gem Rings are difterent from any others you have seen or read about. Ther 
are hand-made, hand engraved, extra pay O real art creations that last alifetime. Liznite Gems sparkle and glow wit: 
the real fire and brilliance of diamonds so that even experts can scarcely detect the difference. We guarantee thisani 
invite you to prove our claims at our risk. 
GIFTS THAT Last A LIFETIME —“GEMS OF = NATION” 
Mountings Solid Gold—Gems Full Karat Wei 
No. 1, $18. 50, No. 2, $16.50 No. 3, $15.50 No, 4, $15.50 Rot s » $12.50 
Test Costs We manufacture our own rings, import our own stones, and save you half. Select any one of the 
. above rings, send no money, just your name, address and finger size, and your postman will deliver 
You Nothing your ring in a few days. Deposit $4.50 with him. Then put a Liznite to every test for 10 days. [i 
10 Days’ you return the ring within that time, back comes your money at once, But for only 10centsa day, 
FREE TRIAL or $3 monthly, you may pay the balance and at the same time wear and own a Liznite that outclasse 
all competition and makes you the envy of friends, Don’t Delay—ORDER TODAY! 
THE I LIZNITE GEM COMPANY, °‘House of Quality and Price,”” Dept. 930, 128 North Wells Street, Chicago 


BECOME AN EXPERT DONT SHOUT” , 
ACCOUNTANT fon r Mees | 


. ountants command big salaries. Thou sande < of rid rs No met: 3 nor rubber 
—— 3000 Certified Publie Accountants in U be used by anyone, young or old. 
fre prorres #3: 090 $0 $10.6 000a year. We tala you thoroly fa B4 Tne Mortey Phone for the 
time f P. A. examinations or exes utive accounting posi- 
tr Know «J ik. of bookkeeping pepecesss y to begin. The course 
Jer the personal supervision of Wil 4 Caste tenholz A.M., C. . 
\.., former Comptroller and inetructars Universityof Illinois: Direc- ‘7 
of ore Society of Certified Public Accountants, and of tr- \ 
ost Accountants assisted by a farse otal? is to the ears what glasses are to 
e American Inatit ute of Ac the eyes. Write for Free Booklet 
eH Write 865 for infora. ation : ’ , 
. " containing testimonial ol 
1 aSalle i teneian edgy 5-H Chicago | is eaereall over the sountts i 
2 Largest Business Training hattelon in the World describes causes of deafness 
tells vee and why ‘the MOKI EY 
PHONE affords relic f. Ove 


Play the Hawaiian Guitar one hundred thous 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26 S. 15 St, 


ns! a adhe 
Just Like the Rawat yor [FREE Book LEARN PIANO: 


that you begin on a _ piece with your first lesson HowTo |! ! This Interesting Free 

In half an hour you can play it! We have reduced i 2 . shows how you can be 

the necessary motions you learn to earn 

only four—and you acquire. these Writte ‘n Method is endorsed 1 

in a few minutes, Then it is ¥ | cla and heads of Stat 
matter of practice to acquire . su cessful 25 years 

weird, fascinating tremolos, stacca- and complete piece in every key, within 4 lessons. 

tos. slur and other effects that easy to understand. Fully illustrated For begir 


make this ins ahaa * nt so delightful. on ri ry b “ Fi ha od ar P pie sa Quinn 
The Hawaiian Guitar plays . Stud 9, 598 a teeee Rd., Boston, 25, Mass. 
any kind of music hoth the ’ , 


melody and the accompani ; 
ment. Your tuition fee in- ; 
cludes a beautiful Hawaiian ; 
Guitar, all the necessary - 
picks and steel bar and 52 _ + STUART’S PLAPAO - PADS 
complete lessons and pieces 4 are different from the truss, 
of music. A X being medicine ap applicators 
i ss made self-a ve pu 
Special arrangement for tes sons | i? you have \ Lata \ j wposely to hold the ranenaed 
muscles qed in . 
q 5 No straps, buckies or sp - 
Send Coupon NOW ae pro earned abet 
Get Full Particulars FREE ise anne chafe or press ageinet 
he pubic bone, Thousands 
. oe . = have successfully treated 
First Hawaiian Censervatorv of Music, Inc. odeod Foe Sine themselves at home without 
233 Broadway, (Weolworth Building) NEW YORK | * hindrance from work—most 
’ “3 uucing | obstinate cases Conquered. 

1 am intereste 1 in the H AWAIIAN GUITAR. Please seni com velvet—ocasy to apply—inexpensive, 
plete information, special pr.ce offer, ete., et Fahy Medal and Grand Prix. Process of ova 
matural, so afterwards no further use for trusses. 
SURINO . <0 sseeseecece ; acaot prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely ra 

Write name cn Coupon and send TODAY. 


Plapso Co. 633 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Me 
































flown ... esese . State 





Address 
Return mail wf] bring Free Trial Plapao.....- . 


Print Name and Address Clearly 
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ASPIRIN 


Name “Bayer” on Genuine 


“Dp 


Warning! Unless you see the name “Bayer” 
package or on tablets you are not getting 
i Aspirin prescribed by physicians for 
1 years and proved 

Aspirin only as told in the Bayer package 

Colds, Headache, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, 
arache, Toothache, Lumbago and for Pain. 
andy tin boxes of twelve Bayer Tablets 
spirin cost few cents. Druggists also sell larger 
ckages. Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Man- 
acture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


nuine 


safe by millions. 


ol 





Free Book 


Containing complete f/f 
of the origin § 

and history of that 

~ Nme 7, 


This book tells you when to use 
Saxophone—singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, or inregular band; how 
sol ee = oe in orchestra 
a y other thin; 
like to know. a 
‘ou can learn pley the scale in one hour’s 
and n be playing popular airs. You 
can double your income, your pleasure, an your 
Dopularity. Easy to pay by our easy payment plan. 
oo MAKES AN IDEAL PRESENT 
‘or free s: Ly nd 
thing in True-Tone band poe RON TT a 


BUESCHER £432, INSTRUMENT. 00. 

















PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 
Restores Color and 

Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 

60c and $1.00 at druggists. . 
Hiscox Chem. Wks. Patchogue. N. Y. 
HINDERCORNS Removes Corns, Callouses, etc., 
stops all pains, ensures comfort 
to the feet, makes walking easy. 15 cents by mail or at 
Druggists. Hiscox Chemical Works, Patchogue, N. Y 











Coticura Talcam 


ome Fascinatingly Fragrant === 


Always Healthful 


Sample free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept.D, Malden, 
Mass. Everywhere 25c. ; 
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“Another 
$50 Raise!” 


“Why, that’s the third increase I’ve had in 
a year! It shows what special training will 
do for a man.” 

Every mail brings letters from some of the two mil- 
lion students of the International Correspondence 
Schools, telling of advancements won through spare 
time study. 

How much longer are you going to wait before taking 
the step that is bound to bring you more money? Isn't 
it better to start sow than to wait for years and then 
realize what the delay has cost you? 

One hour after supper each night spent with the 
I. C. S. in your own home will prepare you for the 
position you want in the work you like best. 

Without cost, without obligation, mark and mail this 
coupon. Do it right now! 


—_——— ee TEAR OUT HERE eee ee ee ee ee ee 
INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3022-C SCRANTON, PA. 

Without cost or obligation please explain how i 

> position, in the subject before which I 
in the list below: 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
LJ Electric Lighting & Railways 

Electric Wiring 

Telegraph Engineer 
L) Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
‘oolmaker 

jas Eng 
L) CIVIL E NEE 
() Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREMAN or E 
STATIONARY ENGIN " 
Marine Engineer 
ARCHITECT 
Jontractor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman = 
Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING & HEATING 
( Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
CHEMIST 
Pharmacy 


ESMANSHIE 
SRTISING 

Show Card & Sign Ptg. 
ailroad Positions 
ULUSTRATING 
‘artooning 

ivate Secretary 

iness Correspondent 
JOKKEEPER 
enographer & Typist 
+ *ublic Accountant 
RAFFIC MANAGER 
ailway Accountant 
‘ommercial Law 
}00D ENGLISH 
‘ommon School Subjects 
IVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
UTOMOBILES 
[} Mathematics 
Navigation 
AGRICULTURE 
[} Poultry Raising 
C) BANKING 


000 


be | 
HOOOUOC 


OOOO! 
ad 


Operating 
INEER 


22QO8 
7 


o 


I 
( 
( 
( 
( 
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Spanish 
Teacher 








Name 


Street 
and No. 


City 





Occupation 
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4 Days’ Treatment Restores 
Gray Hair 


This treatment is simple, sure and easy—you do it 
yourself—results are certain. The whole process con- 
sists of combing a clean, colorless liquid through your 
hair and watching the gray disappear. This treatment 
leaves your hair beautifully clean, soft and fluffy, it doesn’t 
interfere with washing, doesn’t rub off 


TRIAL SIZE BOTTLE FREE 


_. Mail coupon for a trial bottle and application tomb. 
Test as directed on a single lock of hair, Then you can 

decide whether it pays to be gray, 

Mary T. Gold 660 Gold Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
— eee ee ee eee eee 


Mary T. Goldman, 660 Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 








{ Please send me your FREE trial bottle of Mary T. Goldman s 5 


Hair Color Restorer with specialcomb. I am not obligated in 
i any way by accepting this free offer. The natural color of my 
hair is 
i black jet blac 
medium brown 


dark brown. 
light brown 


| Name 





you can earn from $1to $2 an hour in your spare 
time writing show cards. Quickly and easily 
learned by our new simple method. No canvassing 
or soliciting, we teach you how, sell your work and 
pay you casheach week. Full particulars and booklet free. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
240 Ryrie Building, Yonge and Shuter Streets 
NTO CANADA 

















‘Would The Law 
Let YOU Marry ? 


Many states have passed stringent eugenic 
laws requiting physical examination of both 
parties before a marriage license can be 
issued Those who are not physically fit 
will be forbidden to marry. Where do you 
stand? Can you meet the requirements of 
this law? Are you a clean-blooded, healthy, 
vigorous specimen of vital manhood? Or are 
you a defective, torn and wracked by youth- 
ful errors and excesses? Will you be for- 
bidden to marry the sweetest, purest girl in 
the whole world and be doomed to the misery 
of a lifetime of regrets and longing? It looks 
hopeless to you—but cheer up—I can help 

u. 


STRONGFORTISM—The modern Sclence of 
Health Promotion will aid Nature in restor- 
ing your Flagging Powers and Manhood and 
Fit you for Marriage and Parenthood. It 
guarantee it. 

Mention the ailments on which you want 

information and send 

help pay postage on my free 

book ‘‘Promotion and Deneervgsee 4 — 
Strength and Menta 

builder and a life seen Send ay it Right 


iw. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Health Specialist 
Dept. 466, Newark, New Jersey 


LAMONDS /; 


Lie | 
Cy &4 @]=30) 2 


Send for Bargains in Wrist 
heme — Silk Rib- 


Diamonds. Easy Credit Terms. 


. Genuine Diamonds “rec 


ea 
the ni lar ety 
ig new, Be vines Solid Gre en, White 
cllow Gold. Diamond Cuff Links, priced f 
si0 0 oP. Pearl Beads, $10 to $500. "Whatever: 
¢ will be sent on app! val, src 
6 in eight 


Watches, Guaranteed 25 years, on term 
low as $2.50 a month. Liberty Bonds 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. ii 





WONDERFUL BOOK<re 
Tells how eas ly Stories and Playsarec® 
ceived, written, perfected, sold How may 
who don’t DREAM they can write, suddeslr 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings andi 
tory Queens live and work. How brightma 
and women, without any special experienc, 
learn to their own amazement that their si» 
plest Ideas may furnish brilliant plots for Plays 
and Stories. How one's own ae gin, a 
ott de an endless gold-mine f Tdeas 
ring Happy Success and Hi it 
oyalties. How new writers ge 
into print. How to tell if you / 
How to develop your ‘“‘story fan 
clever word-p ictures and u re 
fealistic plots, “How your friends may be your we ges 
to avoid discouragement and the pitfa! Is a Failure St ok towel 
— surprising book is absolutely free. Nocharge No obligr 
tion. Your copy is waiting for you. Write forit now. Justaddres 


AUTHORS’ PRESS, Dept.248, AUBURN, NEW YORE 
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Dos -—- 
charges to cover postage, box 
handlin ng. oe. If you ca 
ny turn and mone 
000 gi given away. Send 
qulsk. Send size ‘ot finger 


KRAUTH & me, 


MASONIC TEMPLE 


Gl iCoay (ITA) 


as a Beauty Specialist 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





months’ crediton any article 
selected from the eveut cat- 
alozue. M Y IN AD- 
VANCE, cantar made for 
your examination. First pay- 
ment to be made only after you 
have convinced yourself that 
SWEET values cannot be 
equalled, If not what you wish 
return at our expense, 


No Red Tape—No Delay 


Every transaction CONFIDEN- 
TIAL. You don’t do justice to 
yourself and your dollars unless 
you inspect our unusual values in 
Diamonds, Wate’ ches, Je welry, Sil- 
verware, Leather Goods, ete. Send 
M% e TODAY’ for SWEET DeLuxe Cate 
like 144 carat olitaire. alogue. Write NOW to Dept, 
Only $3.80 a month. 181-P. 


Cn $1,000,000 


3.9 SPECIAL TERMS —Ten 


Sweet's Cluster 
7 Kine Diamonds set 
in Platinur Looks 





Love Story 


Magazine 


Its 
as its name implies, 
greatest thing in the 


has just made its appearance. 
contents 
based upon the 
world: LOVE! 

Love Story is 
those sex-pre 


are, 


not just another of 


-problem magazines, which 
have done incalculable harm. 

Love Story is clean at heart, 
its stories are written around the love 
of the one man the one woman. 

Civilization has been built upon 
this sort of love—all the great 
complishments of mankind have been 
inspired by good women who were 
greatly beloved. 

Love Story Magazine will take a 
place in your life that no other mag- 
azine can occ upy, because Love Story 
has an irresistibly human appeal. 

Ask your news dealer for the cur- 
tent number. 


PRICE, 15 CENTS 


TWICE A MONTH 


and 
for 


ac- 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
19 Seventh Avenue New York City 
this mag 


Please mention 


TT 


azine 
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Sita. School 
Course in 


Two Years! 
You Want to Earn Big Money! 


And you will not be satisfied unless you earn steady pro- 
motion, But are you prepared for the job ahead of you? 
Do you measure up to the standard that insures success? 
For a more responsible position a fairly good education is 
necessary. To write a sensible business letter, to prepare 
estimates, to figure cost and to compute interest, you 
must have acertain amount of preparation. All this you 
must be able to do before you will earn promotion, 

Many business houses hire no men whose general know- 
ledge is not equal to a hizh school course. Why? Because 
big business refuses to burden itself with men who are 
barredfrom promotion bythelack of clementary education. 


Can You Qualify for a Better Position 


We have a plan whereby you can. Wecan give you acom- 
plete but simplified high school course in two years, giving 
you all the essentials that form the foundation of practical 
business. It will prepare you to hold your own where 
competition is keen and exacting. Do not doubt your abili- 

ty, but make up your mind to it and you will soon have 
the requirements that will bring you success and big 
money. YOU CAN DOIT. 

Let us show you how to get on the road to success. It will 
not cost youa single working hour. We are so sure of be- 
ing able to help you that we will cheerfully return to you, 

at the end of ten lessons, every cent you sent us if you are not sb- 

solutely satisfied. hat fairer offer can we make you? Write 
today. It costs you nothing but a stamp. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 





Dept. HC4, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago 
. Soren” sae: 


| AMERICAN SCHOOL: 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HC4, Drexel Ave.and 58th St., Chicago 
a now I can qualify for or checked: 
$5 000 to $15, 000]...Ta $5,000 to $16,000 


+ Arch’ 
«+-Building Sentra idee satead Engineer 
$5, ‘000 to $10, 000 #4, 000 to $10,000 





--Automobile Engin« 
£4,0° 0 to $10, 000 
..-Automobile Ropa rn 
vil Fncinesr $5 
ge net HAL an Engin 


--Basiness Manag-r 


$5, 000 to $16, 000)... 
* 


-.Certified Publie Acc 


$7,090 to $16, 000}... 


ditar 


. Accountant and A 
..Draftsman and Desier ner 
.-Etectries! Engine- 


$4,000 to $10.000 
--Genera] Education In one year. 


$2,500 to $7,000)... 
$2.6 500 to $4,000)... 


.-.-Employment Mana 
9 to 24,900 
-000 to $15,000}... 


$i 000 to $10, 000}... 





...Shop Superintenden 


$5, ‘000 to $7, 000 © 


$4, ‘000 to $10,000 
Steam Engineer 
2 $2,000 to $4,000 
Foreman’s Course 
- E $2,000 to $4,000 © 
anita: ngineer 
wl +, 82,000 to $5,000 
Telephone Engin: 
$2 "600 to $5,000 
Telegraph Enginerr 
$2,500 to $5,000 @ 


In two yearc 


-High School Graduate 
+-Pire Insurance Fxnert 
$s. 


,000 to $10,000 


Address. 
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This Superb 110-piece Set, with ini- 
tial in 2 places in wreath with 6-color 
decorations on every piece and gold 
covered handles, consists of: 


12 Dinner Plates, 9 inches 


12 Breakfast Plates, 7 inches 


12 Cups 
12 Saucers 





or 


every pi lone 1 tl 
absolutely 
Don’t cpufuse these 
i iin’ di bee's hie ty rey 
im i whic 
geeeh, 
open” * pat- 

tern. it pieces 
can be us for 
three years. 











J 


12 Soup Plates, 4 inches 
12 Cereal Dishes, 6 inches 
12 Fruit Dishes, 6 inches 
12 Individual Bread a 

Butter Plates, os “inches 
1 Platter, 1334 inch 


Brings 


: Platter, 11% inches 
Dish, 8% 
Boat tray, 4 1 inches 
1 Butter Plate, 61 
1 Veustae Dish, os inches, 
ith lid (2 pieces) 


1 1 Oval Bow], 8 
i s Paker, he 
mall Deep 
: 3 Grove Bi Poet. 7) ipebe 
1 Sugar Bowl with 


this 110-Piece Gold Dect 


Martha aWashington Dinner Set; 


Send only $1 and we ship the full set—110 pieces. 
that you would not part with these superb, go!d decorated 
‘urn them and we refund your $1 and pay transportation charges 
If you keep them, take nearly o year to pay on easy terms. £ 


not so delighted 
dishes, rc 
both ways. 


Use it 30 days. Then if 


Your Initial in 2 Places on Every Piece 
—5-Color Floral Decorations and Gold 


Wonderful artistic effect is given by 
the wreath and rich design surround- 
ing the initial, The one initial with 
these superb decorations of scrolls, 
leaves and roses in natural colors, put 
on by special fired process, appears 
in 2 places on every piece. Iso eee 
the attractive shape of the dishes. 


All Handles Covered with Gold 
_ Every handle is covered with 
ished gold. Shipped direct from i. 
cago. Shipping weight about 90 Ibs. 
Mail the coupon 


Order No. 326CCMA15. Bargain price, $34.65. Pay $1 now, $3 monthly, 


HARTMAN 


Furniture & 
Carpet Co. 


3913 Wentworth worth Ave. Devt. 3431 ¢ Chicago, If. 
ABCDEFGHIIKLANOPORSTUBWXYZ | cive Initial Wanted (Any One Letter) 


Please 


mention this 





magazine 





/ HARTMAN & 


913 Wentworth 
: Chicag® 


FREE 


Bargain Catalog 


pea pages of bargains 
n furniture, 
stoves, rer nae 
achines, 
Kitchen” que, an r month until ton aa 
engines and cream am / a ad with you until final 
arators, etc. 


region cl char, 


FREEtrial. Post 
card or letter 
brings it FREE. 


“Let Hartman / Ri BP. D. coccccccccccesesccce Box No. . 
Feather 
Your Nest” / 


ig | Street Address.. 


Town 


Occupation 


when answering advertisements 
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how chief engineer (ooke 





no trick about it. First 
Electricity, the greatest 
offers unlimited oppor- 
Thousands 
open to 


HERE’S 

of all, 

force of today, 

tunities to the trained man. 

of big- paying positions are 
“Electrical Experts.’ 

Then, my specialty, in fact my life 
work is in producing—training—‘¢lec- 
trical Experts” for big-pay jobs in 
the I¢lectrical Field. I do this 
through my perfected Home-Study 
Course in Practical Ilectricity. 





ne 


a ie 
a i ee 

















As Chief Engineer of the Chicago 
Engineering Works, J know exactly the kind of 
training aman needs to get and hold a big-pay 
job—and I give my students that kind of training 
without any fuss and frills—with no big words, 
no useless theory, no higher mathematics, just 
plain every day, easy-to-understand English— 
that’s all. A 16-year-old school boy can under- 
stand everything in my course. I train my stu- 
dents at home, step-by-step, lesson-by-lesson, to 

become “Electrical Experts” and a man 
with this training is in constant demand, 
at $3,500 to $10,000 a year. The records 
of hundreds of my students prove that“The 
Cooke Trained Man is the Big Pay Man.” 


Bean Electrical Expert 
Earn $3500 to $10,000 a Year 


Your Success is Certain 

Decide today to fit yourself for a big-pay job 
in this fascinating field. With my help you 
will climb surely, steadily and swiftly upward. 

The success of my system of putting ambi- 
tious young men into the big-pay class has been 
proved over and over again, and this success 
makes it certain that Ican put you into the big- 
pay class also. Yes, I can qualify you to step 
into the $3500 to $10,000 a year field. 


Get Started Today—Write Me 


I want to send you full particulars, showing you how 
my Course in Electricity will mean success and Big-Pay 
for you I want to send you a copy of my Big FREE 
Book, “How to Become an Electrical Expert.” 

This book has started hundreds on the road to a real 
future. Use the coupon TODAY~—it's the first step 
towards bigger pay. Yours for success! 


L.L.CooKke. CHieFe ENGINEER 
Cuicaso ENGINEERING WoRKS 


Dept. 439 1918 Sunnyside Avenue, Chicago 





So sure am I of this that I will positively 
guarantee under bond to return every cent paid 
me if you are not entirely satisfied that my 
Course in Electricity is the best investment you 
ever made. There’s no chance for failure here! 


Free Electrical Outfit 


I give each of my studentsasplendid outfit of fine 
electrical tools, materials, instruments, etc., absolutely 
FREE. You do practical work at home, right from the 
start. These tools will help you pay for your course 
in picking up spare-time money. 

—— i a 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer, Chicago Engineering 
Works, Dept.439 1918Sunnyside Ave , Chicago, 
Dear Sir: Send at once your Big Free Book, How to 

Become an “Electrical Expert,” and full particulars of 

your Free Outfit and Home Study Course — all fully 

prepaid, without obligation on my part. 


Address. 06060605600000000000000000000088 coccccce ececee 


THE COOKE TRAINED MAN IS THE “BIG-PAY MAN” 
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HAND": HeShaving Stick 


Like Renewing a Battery 
in a Flashlight 


UTTING a “Refill” into Colgat 

“Handy Grip” is easy and simple. 
soap itself is threaded to screw into 
socket. 

Moisten the bit removed from the “Hi 
Grip” and stick it upon the end of 
“Refill.” There is no waste. 

Colgate’s lathers freely, and needs 
mussy rubbing in with the fingers. Itle 
the face cool and refreshed. 

Colgate’s Shaving Stick not only produ 
the most soothing lather for the avet 
man but it is a little more economi 
use than powder and much more econé 
cal than cream. As we make all three 
can give you this impartial advice. 

This metal “Handy Grip,” containing a trial size sid 
of Colgate’s Shaving Soap, sent for 10c. W he nthe tri 
stick is used up you can buy the Co gate’ Refills,’ ’ threai 
to fil this Grip. There are 350 shaves ina Colgate Sha 


ing Stick—double the number you can get froma tube 
cream at the same price. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. Cc 
199 Fulton Street, New York 





